How to Be a Better Printing Plant Executive 


Management Controls for Printers—II 
Do a Better Job of Selling Handle It Safely! 


Complete Printing Service for Buyers 


Cheltenham—That Honest Type! 
















» For faster, 





» greater output... 


> higher profits ... 


















There is no machine easier to maintain 
than the new Comet. The whole front 
swings open making parts easily acces- 
sible for inspection, cleaning or lubri- 
cation. Less non-productive downtime 
means greater profit for you. 


easier operation . . . 








... the new Blue Streak Comet! 


To increase straight-matter production while lowering costs, invest in the 
new Blue Streak Comet. It is capable of greater output than any other 
composing machine. 


Every part of the Comet has been especially engineered to promote faster, 
easier operation . . . to produce more type! Operators say the Comet key- 
board is the fastest and smoothest they have ever operated. They can set 
more type with less effort. The Comet is readily adaptable to Teletypesetter 
operation when automatic composition is needed. 


Hundreds of publishers all over the country are finding the Comet the 
best, most profitable news machine they’ve ever used. Ask your Linotype 
Production Engineer for full ‘“case-history” details on what the Comet has 
done for others—what it can do for you! Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, New York. 





¢ LINOTYPE - 


Set in Corona family, Spartan Black and Gothic No. 20 
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Showing Ludlow matrices "gathered" 
in single operation ready to ' 
place in matrix stick 
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Ludlow Gathering 


: helps reduce composition costs 


The above illustration shows one reason why Ludlow com- 
position goes up so easily and so quickly. The compositor 
does not have to pick up single types or spaces one-at-a- 
time and insert each character in the composing stick. 
Instead he “gathers” broad, flat, easily-handled Ludlow 
matrices in word or syllable groups, and inserts them as a 
unit in the Ludlow matrix stick. 











Spacing out the line is likewise an easy operation. A turn 
of the matrix stick thumbscrew holds the line firmly for 
casting. These and other Ludlow advantages help you to 
reduce composition costs, and make for greater composing 
room production. 


Mtoe 


Ludlow Typogra ph Com pa ny 2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 14 


Set in members of the Ludlow Tempo family 
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MACHINE ACCOUNTING 


50% Rag Content 
WESTON'S 
MACHINE POSTING LEDGER 


25% Rag Content 
TYPACOUNT POSTING LEDGER 


INDEX BRISTOLS 


100% Rag Content 
DEFIANCE INDEX 
VULCAN INDEX 


50% Rag Content 
WESTON’'S MACHINE 
POSTING INDEX 
LENOX INDEX 
WINCHESTER INDEX 


25% Rag Content 
TYPACOUNT INDEX 
MERIT INDEX 
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Space savers 









Miller letterpresses are known for their speed, ease of operation, 
and quality production. Another important factor that must be con- 
sidered, with floor space at such a premium, is compactness. No 
other letterpresses of comparable sheet size are so compact. The 
dimensions of the presses in operating position are shown below: 


27 x 41 TY 
28 x 41 CY 
27 x 41 SY 
21 x 28 TW 
21 x 28 SW 
19x25 SG 


Two Color 17'914" x 6/1134" 
Cutter & Creaser 15’1134" x 6814" 
Single Color 15’5\4" x 6814" 
Two Color 12°74" x 5'414" 
Single Color 11'3" x 54144" 
Single Color 10'2” x 4’714" 


Do you have a spot for one of these presses? 


Write for details. 


MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


| 115 Reedsdale Street 


Pittsburgh 33, Pa. 
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two BIG rEAsons 
| way ACCURATE 
STEEL RULE CUTTING 
DIES LEAD 






STEEL RULE 
: CUTTING DIES 







Die Cutting Jackets 


or Press 
ay Z Jackets 


For Platen Press 


ACCURATE 


STEEL RULE DIE MANUFACTURERS 


22-24 West 21st Street, New York 10, N. Y. CHelsea 2-0860-1 
Intelligent Service to the Printing Industry for Over 21 Years 
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YOU DON'T NEED EXTRA HANDS sam 10 RUN THE... 
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Just two hands and an 

ORIGINAL HEIDELBERG will 
produce more, much faster than 

4 “extra” hands and any other 
automatic platen. Twenty exclusive 
time-saving “FUTURE FEATURES” 
make the ORIGINAL HEIDELBERG not 
only the easiest to set up, 

but the quickest on press run. 
It’s a fact... every job is 
profitable, no job is too tough 
for the ORIGINAL HEIDELBERG. 
See it... you'll want it. 











ORIGINAL HEIDELBERG 














Distributors of Heidelberg Automatic Presses [J = —7~7777TTTTTTTTCC a 











Heidelberg Southern Sales Co. 
Pau NSoGmpsoncoraniniOustOn sy edcss: 0 Eg CIN acces cents aki la ems 


Mail coupon to your nearest Heidelberg distributor 

° CHECK EITHER OR BOTH SQUARES | 
Heidelberg Eastern Sales Co. { want literature and CHECK CHART Call me to arrange | 
45-45 Thirty-Ninth St., Long Island City 4, N. Y. comparing all platen presses. a FREE demonstration. | 
Heidelberg Western Sales Co. — : 
118 E. 12th St., Los Angeles 15, Calif. FIRM PHONE ache 
ADDRESS | 
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Here is the latest advertisement 


Stet paes attra 


in Hammermill’s colorful series 


iad 


designed to build prestige and 


long-term business for YOU! 





In brilliant full color, this striking bleed page in the October 11 issue of The 
Saturday Evening Post once again reminds America’s businessmen—your 
customers and prospective customers—that “You Couldn’t Stay in Business 
Without Your Printer.” This is a part of Hammermill’s continuing campaign 





of national magazine promotion, specifically planned to increase good will and 
long-term business for America’s printing industry, and that means you! 


HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY 
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ANOTHER PRINTER 
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THE EASY 


ise 


WAY... 


WITH 


NISO 


RB 


MOUNTING 


N” you can get all of the ad- 
vantages of reduced vibration 
and noise...and do it quickly, 
easily without running into “un- 
expected trouble”’. 

When you mount your machinery 
on UNISORB, there are no more 
holes to be drilled in the floor. No 
bolts, no lag screws. First we 
recommend the proper grade of 
UNISORB, then you simply ce- 
ment the mounting to the floor and 
to machine legs. Let the UNISORB 
cement set overnight, and you’re 


ready to roll in the morning. 

It’s that easy to do away with 
60% to 85% of all transmitted 
machine noise and vibration. To 
reduce your building maintenance 
costs, make your machines last 
longer, get the complete story 
about UNISORB and the job it can 
do for you. Return the coupon to- 
day and we will send you a copy of 
the booklet ‘Why It Pays to 
Anchor Your Printing Machinery 
on UNISORB”’. There’s no obli- 
gation, of course. 


UNISORB is also available pre-coated with 
adhesive, but is not recommended for use 
with machines that require shimming. 


THE FELTERS COMPANY 


SEND FOR 
THIS FREE 
BOOKLET 
TODAY! 


Gentlemen: 


210-PI South Street, Boston 11, Mass. 


Please send my FREE COPY of book- 
let “Why It Pays To Anchor Your 


Printing Machinery on UNISORB.” 














ATF Big Chief Offset Press mounted the modern way on UNISORB 
. at the large Fort Wayne, Indiana, printing plant of William A 


Didier & Sons. 


LOOK FOR THE RED CENTER AND UNISORB BRAND MARK 








THE FELTERS COMPANY 


210-Pl SOUTH STREET, BOSTON 11, MASSACHUSETTS 
Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis 


Sales Representative: San Francisco 
Mills: Johnson City, New York; Millbury, Mass.; Jackson, Mich.; 
New York, N. Y. 





Al ; 
We consider only The Consolidated Stamp Mfg. Co., with divisions 
and affiliates throughout the country, can truly 
speak with the voice of experience. Its main plants in 
8 New York, Philadelphia, Chicago and Los Angeles, 
| é rie consuming thousands of pounds of natural and synthetic 
rubber compounds each week, have been using Lake Erie 
é@ : ACRAPLATES for over 12 years, have 16 units in service. Listen 
when ordering new to what else Consolidated has to say: ‘Our Lake Erie 
ACRAPLATES have saved us thousands of dollars in 
| operating costs...have given us extremely high production 
| oot : t’ and a minimum of waste...have produced uniform 
vu canizing equipmen products of the highest quality.” 
It’s the same story in leading plants everywhere. 


‘ ACRAPLATE is the overwhelming favorite for molding 
One of the country’s largest producers of rubber rubber and plastics. If you want fast...dependable...high 


printing plates and other precision molded products = quality...low cost production, do as the leaders do 
and select ACRAPLATE equipment for your plant. Write 


tells why they specify ACRAPLATES exclusively. or call us for any assistance you may need in the selection 
of equipment for your plant. No obligation. 


SE ee REN 


RSE aha” 


OT 


sen eee — q i 





Two of the six Lake Erie ACRAPLATES in the Consolidated plant at Spring Valley, 
N. Y. These Model 32 ACRAPLATES have platens measuring 36”x28” and capacities 
of 320 tons each. Other models available have pressure capacities ranging from 
115 to 550 tons and platens varying in size from 17”x22” to 36”x44”. There’s an 
ACRAPLATE for every type and size of plant. Write or call us for a recommendation. 











& Write for Bulletin No. 350 Full information on ACRAPLATE equipment 


for your plant. Specifications. Accessories. Descriptions. Illustrations. 


General Offices and Plant ‘ » ; 
504 Woodward Avenue, Buffalo 17, New York 


\ 
i 


* 
Leadi fi f hydrauli —3,500 designs fi ; 
Son kkbbb cons capacity sible om pian plbaouneiling oeeeo- ENGINEERING CORP 
type molding...plastics molding...laminating...die sinking...die 
casting...metal working...forging...metal extrusion...wallboard and BUFFA LO NY USA : 





plywood...rubber vulcanizing...special purpose. 
ACRAPLATE ® —ecienncenencmmencmnnaned  ammeepeaansiaimsnnnell 
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Fine typography—and the proper St. Regis Uncoated Book Paper— 7 %ege, 7 
2, 





these are the elements of harmony and contrast in a composition that merits pride. “0, ple C 
These good St. Regis Papers provide a happy combination of opacity, high 
brightness, and excellent printing qualities. And their economical price is still 
a further charming note that pleases the printer and his customer. 
Many pressmen prefer St. Regis Uncoated Book Papers. Their remarkable properties of 


feeding freely, lying so flat, and holding register make them a natural choice. 


So follow the example of most fine printers and rely on 


the St. Regis line for fine papers. Ask your paper merchant. 


NAMES TO REMEMBER Printing, Publication, and 
De Soto E.F. * De Soto Super * De Soto Eggshell Converting Paper Division 


Rocket Offset * Imperial Bible E.F. 
British Opaque E.F. 


ST. REGIS 


FROM FOREST TO FINISHED SHEET SALES CORPORATION 
St. Regis exerts close control of quality. With its own 


Sorests, complete paper-making facilities, and varied 4h * po $ ” 
resources, St. Regis Paper Co. has what it takes to produce + « + tne foyfecr Ot JIE Sales Subsidiary of St. Regis Paper Company 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


230 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 1, Ill. 
218 Martin Brown Bidg., Louisville 2, Ky. 
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Here’s Another Free Sales Aid 
For You! 


The All-Time, All-Star 
Football Team 
Picked by Grantland Rice 





‘pre ned © Ren MERE THE ALL-TIME 


-KLL-STARS_of 





ANTIC 














Eleven All-Time All-Stars, How to use 


them... 


all together on a big 17x 22 sheet! As many of thee 
-Otar sheets as y/ 


you can use are 








yours ... for the “ . 
asking! Use them as door-openers . . . con- 
Any prospect ... any customer will recognize names like Hutson, Sammy versation starters with top prospects and 
é : ; customers. Start talking football . . . end 
Baugh, Red Grange . . . and the other Grantland Rice selections for his All- up selling printing — a thousand times 


Time, All-Star football players. They’re all together on this big, beautifully easier than a “cold call”! 
designed, two-color record sheet that ties in with Eastern’s month-after-month 
advertising campaign in Saturday Evening Post, Time, U. S. News and World 
Report, Business Week and Printers’ Ink! 


How to get them... A 


Get your supply of this big, popular sheet 
from your Eastern paper merchant or by 
writing to the Eastern Corporation, 
Bangor, Maine. 


BUSINESS And don't forget. . . 


ples K wai Carn ATLANTIC BOND rates All American, too! 
7 of the 10 largest fountain pen manu- 
facturers, 11 of the 15 largest paint manu- 
facturers and 12 of the 15 largest carpet 
mills get cleaner, crisper, better-looking of- 
fice forms or letterheads with Atlantic 
Papers. 











aN ara - sis piss aie cal 


ote Rice picks Red Sune as his football All-Time All-Star in Eastern annie 
appearing in these national magazines this month 


~ Atlantic Bond 
iw Paper 


MADE BY EASTERN CORPORATION, 
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4: Simonds Special “Mirror Finish” gives you the 
same fast, smooth cutting for the entire life of the 
knife on any type of stock. 

You can count on getting extra duty out of Order Simonds “Red Streak” Paper Knives from 
Simonds “Red Streak” Paper Knives, because you your nearest Simonds Distributor or printing 
get these 4 unmatched advantages: supply house. 

1: Simonds Special S-301 Steel means longest life 


for the cutting edge, and less frequent trips to go S i M ‘@) N 'D) S fn 


ie nee. SAW AND STEEL CO. | 
2: Uniform Accuracy of Edge and Thickness of Knife a 


from end to end gives you straighter, cleaner cuts. Pre c= a 
er , Factory Branches in Boston, 20, Pre 
3: Correct Taper and Face Clearance eliminates Canadian Factory in Montreal, Que. 
r Southern Service Shop in Meridian, Miss. (formerly J. H. Miner Saw Mfg. Co.). 
drag against stock and assures clean, shear cuts. Simonds Divisions: Simonds Steel Mill, Lockport, N. Y.., 
Simonds Abrasive Co., Phila., Pa. and Arvida, Que., Canada 


. 
ba 


cane east SIMIC. 
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Lighter on power... 


Lighter on presses... 


Here is the new Blatchford Honeycomb Base, 
with magnesium lightness and strength, to 
lessen labor, speed production and thus cut costs. 


But lightness (and it is the lightest of all “plate 
mountings”) is not the only advantage of this 
new base. It also gives you all the features that 
are part and parcel of the original Blatchford 
honeycomb construction — 


Fast and Accurate Form Layout...because of the 
quarter-inch square scoring on the base face, 
and the “one-line” and “two-line” hole pattern. 


oul 
eee It's the Unrestricted Plate Positioning... because of small 
hole diameter, large number of holes, and nar- 


Mew pune tadin “goctitions:” 


. Permanent Plate Anchorage ... because of the 

Bietchfere Bose built-in sturdiness of the base and the push- 
and-pull-proof grip of the locked Blatchford 

° Catch. Remember — with Blatchford you get 

made of magnesium more hold per plate because you’ve got more 


holes per base. 


All Blatchford plate mounting accessories you 

have been using on the original Blatchford Base 

work with the new, lighter magnesium base —- 

the ingenious Blatchford Pin Catch, ratchet 

catch, register guides, the various markers, 
NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY — ° bumpers, cutting dies and rules. 


hi , Cincii ti, Cleveland, Dallas, 
-* ‘Louies New York: E.W.. Blatchford : Get the whole story on the new Blatchford Base. 
Co.; Pacific Coast: Morris P. Kirk & ° Enz ° Write for “Base Booklet IP-10.” Address near- 
Son, Inc., Los Angeles, Emeryville 
(Calif.), Portland, Seattle. “Reg. U.S. Pat. of. est office. 
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Stay out of the GRAVEYARD of GREAT IDEAS! 


How many letters received today 
will lie in this graveyard tonight? 
How many great ideas will meet this 
untimely end? Thousands? To be 
sure. Perhaps millions! 

There’s no single answer to the 
hazards that modern business corre- 
spondence faces. But there are 
known ways to give your letters a 


HOWARD PAPER MILLS, INC. 


better than even break in the daily 
struggle for attention, respect, and 
action. One of them is using How- 
ARD Bonp for letterheads. 
Howarp is a handsome bond. 
Very white. Strong. Prints beauti- 
fully, Handles easily. Erases without 
smudging. Resists soilage. Taken 
together, these qualities provide 


your correspondence with a degree 
of “life insurance” that is worth 
many times the small effort required 
to specify Howarp Bono. In this 
direction, a favorable first step is 
asking your printer or paper jobber 
to show you Howarp Bonp samples. 


PRINTERS! This message appears in adver- 
tising magazines read by your customers. 


¢ HOWARD PAPER COMPANY DIVISION, URBANA, OHIO 


Howard , bond 


Companion Lines: 


Howard Ledger © Howard Mimeograph 


“The Nation’s 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Business Paper’’ 


Howard Writing ¢ Howard Posting Ledger 








This illustration, the Printer, is the seventh in a series of 
salutes to Partners in Productive Advertising. It is the work 
of Peter Heick, member of the distinguished faculty of 
The Famous Artists’ Course, Inc., Westport, Connecticut. 


the Printer 


...@ partner in productive advertising 


In the above dream of tomorrow’s press- 
room, all “Helck” has broken loose! Yet, 
the problems of today’s printers are only 
slightly less fantastic. Keeper of the 
rubber production schedule, proprietor 
of clangorous, mechanized establishments 
generally regarded by Madison Avenue 
and Main Street executives as “out of 
bounds”, the printer rightly attributes to 
this fact the popular belief that his calen- 
dars run two to three weeks later than 
everybody else’s. “Gotta have it Monday, 
but hide the overtime!” warns the agency, 


throwing sport shirts in a trunk for a 
short Florida trip with the client. And our 
printer, symbolically, waves farewell 
with a handful of wet press proofs and 
wonders what would happen if he did 
miss delivery date. He seldom finds out. 


Certainly, little remains unsaid about the 
relationship of paper to the printer. He is 
wedded to paper, irrevocably. He loves it. 
He is afraid of it. It can make him. It can 
break him. He chooses paper with more 
care than he uses to select a doctor, a 


lawyer, a dentist—and, perhaps, a wife. 

MAXWELL OFFSET is a printer’s paper 
... and he knows it. It’s strong. Its white 
is white in the truest sense of the word. It 
permits control in the consumption of ink. 
It is uniform in all printing qualities from 
job to job. It permits standardization since 
it is available in seven finishes, and in 
three tints and white. 

MAXWELL OFFSET makes a printer look 
as good as he is—that’s why he likes it. 
And the net result is printed advertising 
that sells. 


Maxwell Offset 


Howard Paper Mills, Inc. / MAXWELL PAPER COMPANY DIVISION / Franklin, Ohio 




















He knows the secret of Identical Twins! 


that makes a Reillytype an identical] dupli- 
cate of an original engraving. 


He knows the care with which the 
original is inspected before molding, and 
the exclusive Vinylite molding process 
developed by Reilly which enables us to 
actually guarantee to retain full dot depth, 
soft edges and delicate vignettes. 


You can Really Rely on « . 1 LLY 


This skilled engraver knows the secret 





He knows that his own specialized skill 
is reinforced by a meticulous team of 
fellow craftsmen whose experience and 
ingenuity maintain Reilly’s high stand- 
ards from the first operation to the last. 

That combination of superior crafts- 
manship and exclusive Reilly processes 


enables us to state flatly, that a Reillytype 
actually out-originals a duplicate original! 


Electrotype 


NEW YORK 


Other Divisions of Electrographic Corporation: American Electrotype, San Francisco; Advance-Independent Electrotype, Indianapolis; Lake Shore Electrotype, 


Chicago; Michigan Electrotype, Detroit; New Haven Electrotype, New Haven; Reilly Plastictype, Los Angeles; The Wrigley Company, Atlanta. 














need lots of pictures and good printing to 
be effective. Scan-a-gravings are the best 
means of getting pictures into these publi- 
cations—and running them letterpress—at 
prices your customers can afford. 


Get top-quality halftone reproduction 
with economical SCAN-A-GRAVINGS 


et WE tle a? 


TRADE AND TECHNICAL MAGAZINES thrive on illustrations, 
and letterpress printing is almost mandatory for them. You 
can help publishers hold costs down and improve appear- 
ance by furnishing Scan-a-gravings. 


<< 


REAL QUALITY IS NEEDED for such small-run jobs as a local 
history. Beside first-class printing, numerous pictures—old 
and modern—are a must. Letterpress and economical Scan- 
a-gravings are the right combination for success. 


20 


SCAN-A-GRAVINGS ARE PLASTIC HALFTONES made on an 
easy-to-operate machine that does not require a skilled oper- 
ator nor any capital investment. It is available in 65-, 85-, 
100-, and 120-line models to help you turn out high-quality 
letterpress work at prices attractive to your customers. For 
complete information write today to Fairchild Camera and 
Instrument Corporation, 88-06 Van Wyck Boulevard, Jamaica 
1, New York, Department 100-46F. 


IRGHILD 
SCAN-A-GRAVER 
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When you plan printing for any purpose, remem- 
ber this trade-mark. It’s ace-high in paper! It 
represents the diversified and standard Mead 
brands of printing papers for every business and 
advertising use. 


Your printer or lithographer, serviced by America’s 
leading paper merchants, knows Mead Papers. 
They work beautifully for him, and he works them 
beautifully for you. Rely on him to recommend 


precisely the brands you need, whatever your pur- 
pose, your printing process, or your purse. 


Mead Papers include D&C coated papers and 
Wheelwright bristols and covers. Used and speci- 
fied in ever-mounting volume wherever printing is 
bought, used and produced, Mead Papers mean 
business. Use them and specify them for every 
job, every time. The sky’s the limit for their 
versatility and dependability. 


THE MEAD CORPORATION paper MAKERS TO AMERICA” 


Sales Offices: The Mead Sales Co.,118 W. First St., Dayton 2+ New York »Chicago+Boston: Philadelphia: Atlanta 
ESTABLISHED 1846 


T.M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Meap Process PLATE and MEAD EscANABA ENAMEL are the low-cost coated 
papers for inexpensive letterpress printing in one or many colors. Their 
smooth, glossy surfaces are ideal for high-speed, quality performance with 
halftones as fine as 120-screen. Use them and specify them for all big or 
little jobs that must be produced “‘at a price.”” Sample books on request. 


Here’s another of the MEAD Trade-Mark advertisements that are appearing in 
full color before the 1,800,000 businessmen readers of Time and Business Week 
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this advertisement is one of a 
series now running in 

NATION'S BUSINESS 

DUN’S REVIEW 

THE REPORTER 

ADVERTISING AGE 

BANKING 

BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS 


Special selling advertisements 
are running in 


JOURNAL OF ACCOUNTANCY 
THE OFFICE 
OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


TO SELL 
MORE CUSTOMERS 
your salesmen should take full 


advantage of opportunities for 


service calling. This means giving cus- 
tomers and prospects ideas for bet- 
ter business stationery and other 
printing needs. The Psychology of 


_ Business Impression and the Test Kit 
_ of 24 basicletterhead designsisa suc- 
__ ¢essfulnew idea that will open doors 
"to. new business for your salesmen. 
If you are not already using this 
Sales Development ~ 


. 


our Printers 








Your Letterhead js part of your 


CUSTOMER SE 











IT CREATES 
FAVORABLE IMPRESSIONS 


Whether you are writing thanks for an 
order or to answer a complaint, the 
quality of your letterhead plays an im- 
portant part in the customer’s impression 
of your letter. 











RVICE PROGRAM 


IT SIMPLIFIES 
CUSTOMER CORRESPONDENCE 


A well-planned letterhead gives cus- 
tomers the information they need to 
correspond: names of executives, depart- 
mental references, correct addresses. 















IT ADDS 
INSTITUTIONAL BACKGROUND 


When you see a customer in your office, 
its furnishings add background to your 
talk. In the same way, your letterhead 
is the background for your written 
message. 


















The actual letterhead preferences of 
thousands of business and _profes- 
sional men were determined in the 
nation-wide Neenah Letterhead Test. 
You can make this test in your own 


office by reading the portfolio, The 
Psychology of Business Impression and 
studying the Test Kit of 24 basic 
letterhead treatments. When you 
learn the preferences within your 
own organization, you can check 
them against the preferences in other 


CE TH. giicnntnnntidnntintitinninannnmnanna ” 


a free copy of this 
portfolio, check the 
coupon below, sign 
your name, and attach 


SIGNATURE 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 


BUSINESS 
IMPRESSION 


COURTESY COUPON 


Cl The Psychology of Business Impression, 
Letterhead Test Kit, and Opinion Cards. 


[| Neenah Guide to Better Indexing—a complete 
~~ sample file of quality index, which also con- 
tains useful information about tab cuts, and 
sizes, ruling, color control systems. 
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NEENAH GUIDE 
10 
petren INDEXING 
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NEENAH PAPER COMPANY 
Neenah, Wisconsin 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 101 of a Series 


Sialhmore 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


in national magazines tell 


STATE FAIR OF TEXAS your customers about the 
Tin Shs lindo of Che Southuet 
. I seeasiund letterheads of famous Ameri- 


The fairgrounds of the State Fair of Texas, BE can companies on Strathmore 
valued at $35,000,000, are probably the most 3 
magnificent in the world. The nation’s largest Anendonce papers. This makes it easier 
exposition in terms of attendance, last year’s 
16 day program drew 2,320,129 visitors. for you to sell these papers, 





which you know will produce 


QUALITY. .. the biggest attraction of all! quality results. 


xk 





This series appears in: 





The great state fairs held in Dallas since 1886 live vividly 
in the memories of millions of Texans. Originally estab- 
lished to develop the vast and varied resources of the 
famous state, coupled with a view to the recreation and 4 NEWSWEEK 
cultural enjoyment of the public, the State Fair of Texas 2 
has become “The Show Window of the Southwest.” Texans 
and their neighbors go to the Fair to learn about new 
things and new ways in agriculture and livestock raising, 
to broaden their cultural outlook...and simply to have a 
good time. 





BUSINESS WEEK 





Progressive Texans know that quality is the biggest attrac- too: | PRINTERS? INK 
tion of all... bring to everything they do the understand- Z 
ing that mere “bigness” is not enough, that to be truly 
great any enterprise must be firmly established on quality. 
With this awareness of the importance of quality, the fair oo ~ | ADVERTISING AGE 
association naturally selected a Strathmore letterhead for 
the Fair’s correspondence. 

Let the look, the feel, the rightness of a letterhead on 
Strathmore paper give a big impression of quality for you! SALES MANAGEMENT 
Have your supplier show you the difference Strathmore 
quality makes. 











PURCHASING 
Strathmore Letterhead Papers: Strathmore Parchment, Strathmore Script, Thistlemark 
Bond, Alexandra Brilliant, Bay Path Bond, Strathmore Writing, Strathmore Bond. 
Envelopes to match converted by the Old Colony Envelope Company, Westfield, Mass. 


STRATHMORE ¢: 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Aukless-? 


Us LESS you have a Cottrell multicolor rotary press 
in your business, it is difficult to realize the important 
relationship between capacity to do fast, high-quality 
multicolor printing and your sales picture. 


Do you know how many good printing jobs leave 
your town right along to be printed in some other city 
by commercial printers who are prepared for success? 


Cottrell presses can... and often do... pay for themselves 

in a remarkably short time. Many a Cottrell owner 

in the commercial printing field started with one Cottrell press 
and now operates four... or seven... or more. A large 

part of Cottrell’s annual press production goes every year to 

| / Cottrell customers who have built such a reputation for quality 
printing that new business makes more presses necessary. 










Let us tell you how a great many erstwhile small printers who 
now command an enviable position in their trading area, 
prepared for success with Cottrell high-speed multicolor presses. 


Cel TRELL 


C.B. COTTRELL & SONS COMPANY 
Westerly, Rhode Island 


Claybourn Division: Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago, London 
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BRANDTJEN & KLUGE, INC. 
SAINT PAUL 3, MINNESOTA 





Hounded by 
higher paper costs? 


There are plenty of reasons why specifying Consolidated 
Enamel Papers is the best way to fox higher costs. 
For one, Consolidated pioneered the modern method of 
making and coating enamel papers in a single high-speed 
operation. This streamlined process simply eliminated many 
costly steps required by other makers. You get the savings. 
However, another equally good reason is the production 
know-how Consolidated has acquired through years of leadership 
in coating enamel paper the modern way. This experience is your 
best guarantee of finest quality in a complete line of enamel 
papers to meet every competitive situation. 
It is also the source of the manufacturing efficiencies that 
make Consolidated Enamels the outstanding value among all 
enamel papers today, regardless of coating method. 


free help ! Your Consolidated merchant will be glad to furnish 
you with a generous supply of Consolidated Enamel Paper to run along with 
your next fine printing job. Compare it—for printability, reproduction and 
economy—with any enamel paper at any price. If the results aren’t all we 
claim, you haven't lost a thing. If they are, you've found a good way to 
reduce your customers’ printing bills and increase your own profits. So why 
not call your Consolidated Enamel paper merchant right now? 


PRODUCTION GLOSS » MODERN GLOSS « FLASH GLOSS « PRODUCTOLITH OFFSET ENAMEL « CONSOLITH OFFSET 
CONSOLIDATED WATER POWER & PAPER CO. « Sales Offices: 135 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3, III. 
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265F-305F 
FULL-HYDRAULIC POWER 


Both clamp and knife hydraulically 
controlled. Operator must use both 
hands . . . no chance of injury. Knife 
will not repeat. 


Now —7 Ways Better! 


@ Wider, stronger knife bar 

@ Greater pressure on knife bar 

@ More oil volume to cylinders 

@ Wider range of adjustment on knife 

@ Extended guards cover both ends of knife 


@ Visible gage indicates correct clamp 
pressure 

@ Clamp pressure is maintained while knife 

bar is operating 









-»» MORE EFFICIENT 
New Style F Challenge 


Power Paper Cutters 













Two models . . . two sizes! 


From arch to base, the Style F Challenge Paper 
Cutter is the most advanced machine ever designed 
for the small shop. Extra wide knife bar .. . greater 
hydraulic pressure . . . special safety guards are but 
a few of the many improvements added to the list 

of established Challenge features. Viz: solid center 
support . . . ‘‘duplex’’ measuring tape . . . “‘easily- 
squared” back-gage . . . two hand safety device... 
long side gages, front and back. 


Powered by a steady flow of hydraulic energy, the 
Style F Cutter is easy and safe to operate; performs 
smoothly . . . efficiently . . . and economically. Full- 
hydraulic and semi-hydraulic models, each in two 
popular sizes, 26 2” (265F) and 3012” (305F). 


Write for complete details now. 











265F-305F 
SEMI-HYDRAULIC POWER 


Hydraulic power is applied to knife only. 
Hand clamp operated by easy-running, 
six-spoke wheel. Incorporates the first 
six improvements listed for the Full- 
Hydraulic cutter. Cutting is just as safe 
. . . just as accurate . . . but not as fast 
as with other model. 
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THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CO. 


Office, Factories and Show Room: Grand Haven, Mich. 
Over 50 Years in Service of The Graphic Arts 


CITIES 







Challenge 


TRADE-MARK ® 





PRINGIPAL 





DEALERS IN ALL 
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nai HAMILTON PAPERS 


at work 


The envelope enclosure is one of the most powerful media 
in direct advertising. Like a stowaway, it goes for a free 
ride and usually steals all the attention when it reaches its 
destination—especially when it is printed on one of the 
beautiful colors of Hamilton Text Papers. 


You'll see a typical example of the envelope enclosure at 
the top of the page. It’s the right size to fit a business en- 
velope and the right weight to keep down postage. It is a 
short editorial dealing with a phase of direct-mail adver- 
tising. We'll be glad to send you one copy free or a 
quantity at cost. Just fill in and mail the coupon. 


W. C. HAMILTON & SONS, MIQUON, PA. 
Philadelphia’s Famous Paper Makers 
Offices in Chicago, New York, Los Angeles 


W. C. Hamilton & Sons, Dept. I-10, Miquon, Pa. 
D Please send me a free copy of ‘‘Q is for Question.” 
O I'll want__.. What’s the cost? 


Name _ 
Firm Name 
Street 
City _ 








THERE’S A 
TYPE FACE 
FOR 


aly 


EVERYBODY 


CEN TURY, the Capable type 


The whole Century group is deservedly admired for good 
looks, open countenance and utter practicability. The family 
was founded by ATF, and its thirteen faces are varied, ver- 
satile and compatible. Mature from usage but youthful in 
appearance, the Century faces lend themselves admirably 
to modern treatment. All ATF type is cast sharp and clean, 
in perfect alignment, from hand engraved matrices. You 
get best results by printing tough, hard foundry type. Fonts 
are available quickly from ATF Branch stocks, save the 
heavy expense of type casting machines and matrices. 


There’s a type face for everybody, and Century is for you. 





SIX BEST CENTURY SELLERS 


Century Schoolbook 454 6 to 48 pt. 


Century Expanded 59 4 to 30 pt. 
Century Oldstyle 61 6 to 24 pt. 
Century Bold 55 

Century Schoolbook Italic 465 


Century Expanded Italic 60 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


A SUBSIDIARY OF DAYSTROM, INCORPORATED 


200 ELMORA AVE., ELIZABETH, NEW JERSEY + BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 








Wait! he hones 
thone’s no oatna cost fr 


TICONDEROGA TEXT.” 


... Says the Printer 


“Most of my customers expect distinctive Ticonderoga 
Text to cost far more than ordinary text papers. The 


actual price always comes as a pleasant surprise.” 


Here’s what others say... 



































THE PRODUCTION MAN .. .”Wonderful THE PRESSMAN .. .’’Runs with less press 
printing qualities; wide choice of colors.” . .. excellent background for color.’’ time and spoilage.” 





-~ 


TICONDEROGA TEXT. .. for that LUXURY LOOK “Soy ee 
Distinctive Ticonderoga Text gives that extra richness of texture, the new 60-Ib. 


the quality appearance so important in announcements, brochures, TICONDEROGA TEXT 
book jackets, programs, etc. . .. whether you print letterpress, 





saves me money.” 
offset lithography or sheet fed gravure. ae 





Choose from Brite White, Cream White or seven attractive colors. 
Deckle or plain edge, laid or wove finishes . . . envelopes to match. 


For your cover select Ticonderoga Text Cover Weight. 








Kternational Dyver....... 


PAPERS FOR PRINTING AND CONVERTING 








220 East 420d Steeet, .Niew «<York 17, Na. 
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McLAURIN-JONES 
f) 


Produd 


whatever the process 


for perfect reproduction 


coe 


F McLAURIN-JONES 


, Easy to handle, easy to 
: print, Guaranteed Flat 
« Gummed Papers are es- 
? pecially adapted for 
mechanical-feed and high- 
speed presses. They can be 
printed, lithographed, 
et eel stamped, embossed, cut, 
died out, perforated, folded or otherwise handled with the same 
facility as plain papers. 
The range of even, uniform gummings, finishes, and colors offers you 
the best gummed paper for every job ... the only gummed paper 
that’s guaranteed flat and guaranteed to stay flat under normal 
pressroom conditions. 


McLAURIN-JONES CO. 


MAKERS OF FAMOUS WARETONE MIRROR FINISH PAPER, OLD TAVERN METALLIC 
PAPERS, RELYON REPRODUCTION PAPER AND WARE POSTCARD 


BROOKFIELD, MASS. Offices in: New York — Chicago — Cincinnati — Los Angeles 
Mills located at: Brookfield & Ware, Mass. — Grand Rapids, Mich. & Homer, La. 


F GUARANTEED FLAT 
. GUMMED PAPERS 4 


Piss 
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New Literature 


Brochure on Check Printing 

“Change Payments Into Profits With 
Check Beauty,” is the title of a new 
brochure issued by the Todd Co., Ro- 
chester 3, N. Y. The brochure outlines 
methods of securing advertising and 
prestige through effective check design. 
“Every check you issue is seen by an 
average of 16 people,” is the theme of 
the mailing piece which seeks to show 
that a check may be the highest-circu- 
lated advertising medium. 


Publishes Postal Book 


The Envelope Institute of America, 
2136 7th Ave., Portland 14, Ore., is mak- 
ing available to business and industrial 
firms, copies of its booklet “Postage 
Economies, Mailing Methods, and En- 
velope Facts,” gratis. The booklet con- 
tains 29 pages of postal regulations, 
highlighting the new ones, and eight 
pages of mailing methods tested by 
business concerns. In addition the new 
booklet provides information on types 
of envelopes to use for specific pur- 
poses. Class indexed, first, third, and 
fourth class mail, foreign and domestic 
mail regulations receive coverage with 
the figures and diagrams checked by 
national postal authorities. 


Intertype Describes Machine Models 


An 80-page catalog with pictures and 
latest information on Intertype line- 
casting machines, equipment and spe- 
cial features has been brought out by 
Intertype Corporation, 360 Furman St., 
Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 

Known as the C,H,V,F,G catalog, the 
letters refer to the different Intertype 
machine models now available. Sec- 
tions are arranged so features are 
grouped by benefits to the user, such as 
features that speed up line composing, 
produce better slugs, promote safety 
and convenience, and simplify mainte- 
nance. Copies of the catalog may be 
obtained from any branch office or the 
main office. 


" vi 
Cover of 80-page catalog issued by Inter- 
type Corp., describing machine models 
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Treating Metal Surfaces 

Use of peroxygen compounds in the 
treatment of metal surfaces is outlined 
in a new bulletin, No. 39, recently issued 
by the Buffalo Electro-Chemical Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. Compounds useful in 
treating metals are mainly hydrogen 
peroxide, persulfates and peracids. Four 
types of procedures are covered: pro- 
ducing an oxide film; removing undesir- 
ale components of surface; dissolving 
and removing metal from a metal sur- 
face, keeping constituents of treating 
solutions in the proper state of oxida- 
tion. Copies may be obtained by writ- 
ing Becco Sales Corp., Station B, Buffalo 
7, New York. 


A portfolio of outstanding letterheads on 
Weston Bond and Weston Opaque Bond has 
been issued by Byron Weston Co., Dalton, 
Mass. Copies may be had by writing to dis- 
tributors or to the company. Samples include 
one-, two-, and multi-color letterheads done 
by letterpress, lithograph and die stamp en- 
graving processes. They illustrate design 
trends and help a customer visualize a job 


LTF Sends Info on New Kits 

A self-mailer with a built-in return 
postcard and modern design has been 
sent out by the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation, advertising its new self- 
teaching kit for developing skill as a 
negative retoucher and color corrector. 


Champion Report in Color 

Annual report of the Champion Paper 
and Fibre Co., Hamilton, Ohio, has been 
issued for the year 1951-52, done in 
four-color letterpress on the firm’s 
Kromekote cover stock. Financial data 
is dressed up with charts and diagrams. 


Racing and Racing Driver Records 
Semi-editorial technique is employed 
in a new mailing piece by Eastern Cor- 
poration, Bangor, Maine, to advertise its 
Atlantic bond. Printed on India Atlan- 
tic cover stock, the 11x17 sheet is folded 
to four pages. Recent stock car records 
are given, including the Daytona Beach 
speed trials and Mobilgas economy runs. 


New Dom Supply Catalog 

The G. C. Dom Supply Co., 125 E. Pearl 
St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio, has released a 
new catalog to portray new package 
labels produced in sizes to accommodate 
the various containers used in packaging 
products manufactured and distributed 
by the firm. 





LURE 
EXTRA 
BUSINESS 


we O. the line above you see the standby 
“=: SP “printed lures” that catch business in every 
<3. season. But when the “limit” is wanted 
from a mailing, often the catch can be 
stepped up by baiting the hook with 
Fox River Onion Skin. 


PALA 


Old messages, switched to airy Onion Skin, 
sometimes look like fresh bait. New 
messages printed on this lightweight bond 
make fishing for extra business easier 
— and often add nothing to the postage 
cost. Ask your Fox River merchant for 
samples. Write Fox River Paper Corp., 
Appleton, Wisconsin, for... 


Free Kit of Printed Specimens 


e 


overseas and 
extra-long 
domestic letters 


PRICE BOOKS 


=a 


PLANT FORMS 

















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































He sets the type to print the words . . . that say the 
things we mean . . . And does his duty skillfully . . . 
By hand or by machine . . . Of course there are occa- 
sions when . . . The metal wears and breaks . . . Or 
when he dreams a little and . . . He makes a few mis- 
takes . . . But usually he has the touch .. . Of wisdom 
and of age. . . that changes scribbled copy to . . . The 
perfect printed page . . . His job is not to edit or... 
Revise a single word . . . No matter what he knows 
himself . . . or what he may have heard . . . But just 
to pick the proper type . . . and pass it to the press .. . 
To tell the world a tale of woe . . . or one of happiness. 
















































































Poem by James J. Metcalf, copyrighted Chi- 








cago Sun-Times Syndicate. Photograph cour- 
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Aouw to Gea Getter 


Printing Plant E 


% Only through better executive 
control can the printing industry ob- 
tain maximum output at minimum 
cost and thus be in a better position 
to meet competition. 

There are, of course, no hard and 
fast rules for being a better execu- 
tive or for doing a better job of 
management. But there are ways 
and means of ascertaining printing 
management’s outstanding weak- 
nesses and doing something about 
them. Such weaknesses, continuing 
year after year, not only result in 
higher costs to the industry, but 
also affect employee relations ad- 
versely, with consequent losses in 
productive capacity per worker. 

The printing industry does not 
differ from other industries so far 
as these weaknesses go. Actually, 
the more industries analyzed, the 
more the pattern remains the same. 
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xecutive 


Only through better executive control can the printing indus- 


try obtain maximum output at minimum cost to meet competition. 


Here are some guides for improving your management techniques 


Here, then, are the eight areas we 
have found in industry which show 
outstanding weaknesses—weak- 
nesses which need to be given some 
honest criticism and correction if 
we are to do anything about upping 
production per man hour. 

1. IN RELATIONSHIPS WITH 
OUR EMPLOYEES WE ARE EN- 
TIRELY TOO TECHNICAL. In such 
matters as time studies, for example, 
we become very mysterious and 
highly technical. After all, in most 
instances, time studies pose a com- 
paratively simple problem. Yet, it 
is not uncommon practice for time 
study men today to take time studies 
to three decimal places and then add 


The Author: John A. Patton, Management Engineer 


John A. Patton, president of the John 
A. Patton Management Engineers, Inc., 
Chicago, is the author of the accom- 
panying article on “How to Be a Bet- 
ter Graphic Arts Executive.” Follow- 
ing his graduation from Northwestern 
University, he was employed by the 
International Harvester Company and 
advanced to assistant general foreman. 
Later he worked for Carnegie-Illinois 
and the Western Electric Company as 
an industrial engineer. He then ac- 
cepted a position with a food processing 
company and at the age of 26 was pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent. 

Mr. Patton’s firm has developed an 
enviable record of the acceptance of 
both management and labor, as testified 
by his receipt in 1946 of the Certificate 
of Merit from the New York Museum 
of Science and Industry which was 
awarded for “Outstanding achievements 
in the equitable solution of the prob- 
lems of Labor and Management and his 
many constructive contributions to the 
industrial life of the nation.” 

Largely as a result of his success in 
dealing with labor and management 


problems, Mr. Patton was selected as 
one of the ten outstanding men of the 
year 1947 by the National Junior 
Chamber of Commerce. He is the author 
of a text entitled, “Job Evaluation.” 





5 to 10 per cent for fatigue. As an 
example of how far such a proce- 
dure can go, here is an actual for- 
mula for a shear in one of Chicago’s 
steel mills: 1.2 x S x RRb 4+ 10¢ x 
AB x Ré! 

By putting such emphasis upon 
the technical side of time-study 
procedure, wage incentive programs, 
job evaluation and other manage- 
ment tools, we forget all about the 
sales job we have to do. In develop- 
ing management tools, it is generally 
believed that about 90 per cent of 
the job should be technical and 10 
per cent selling. For best results, 
it should be just the reverse—90 
per cent should be devoted to sell- 
ing, 10 per cent to technical matters. 

We are still spending altogether 
too much time on decimals instead 
of employee acceptance. More im- 
portant than the technical part is 
the laying of the groundwork, ac- 
ceptance by the union, and training 
the foreman. It is upon this basic 
structure that the technical proced- 
dure will fail or succeed. If the 
structure isn’t built up soundly, 
what can you expect but failure? 

II. HAPHAZARD SELECTION 
OF KEY PERSONNEL. Manage- 
ment is imbued with the idea that 
it is their product which competes 
with their competitor’s. Actually, it 
is the personnel of their organiza- 
tion which does the buying, selling, 
and producing, which is competing. 
It is the end product of this buying, 
selling and producing which consti- 
tutes the competition your competi- 
tor has to meet. As one astute 
middle-west industrialist said years 
ago, “the company is PEOPLE.” Un- 
til management of a company real- 
izes that key personnel must be 
selected so that this buying, selling 
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He sets the type to print the words . . . that say the 


things we mean . . . And does his duty skillfully . . . 
By hand or by machine . . . Of course there are occa- 
sions when . . . The metal wears and breaks . . . Or 
when he dreams a little and . .. He makes a few mis- 
takes . . . But usually he has the touch .. . Of wisdom 
and of age. . . that changes scribbled copy to . . . The 
perfect printed page . . . His job is not to edit or... 
Revise a single word . . . No matter what he knows 
himself . . . or what he may have heard . . . But just 
to pick the proper type . . . and pass it to the press... . 
To tell the world a tale of woe . . . or one of happiness. 
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Poem by James J. Metcalf, copyrighted Chi- 
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*% Only through better executive 
control can the printing industry ob- 
tain maximum output at minimum 
cost and thus be in a better position 
to meet competition. 

There are, of course, no hard and 
fast rules for being a better execu- 
tive or for doing a better job of 
management. But there are ways 
and means of ascertaining printing 
management’s outstanding weak- 
nesses and doing something about 
them. Such weaknesses, continuing 
year after year, not only result in 
higher costs to the industry, but 
also affect employee relations ad- 
versely, with consequent losses in 
productive capacity per worker. 

The printing industry does not 
differ from other industries so far 
as these weaknesses go. Actually, 
the more industries analyzed, the 
more the pattern remains the same. 
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xecutive 


Only through better executive control can the printing indus- 


try obtain maximum output at minimum cost to meet competition. 


Here are some guides for improving your management techniques 


Here, then, are the eight areas we 
have found in industry which show 
outstanding weaknesses—weak- 
nesses which need to be given some 
honest criticism and correction if 
we are to do anything about upping 
production per man hour. 

1. IN RELATIONSHIPS WITH 
OUR EMPLOYEES WE ARE EN- 
TIRELY TOO TECHNICAL. In such 
matters as time studies, for example, 
we become very mysterious and 
highly technical. After all, in most 
instances, time studies pose a com- 
paratively simple problem. Yet, it 
is not uncommon practice for time 
study men today to take time studies 
to three decimal places and then add 


The Author: John A. Patton, Management Engineer 


John A. Patton, president of the John 
A. Patton Management Engineers, Inc., 
Chicago, is the author of the accom- 
panying article on “How to Be a Bet- 
ter Graphic Arts Executive.” Follow- 
ing his graduation from Northwestern 
University, he was employed by the 
International Harvester Company and 
advanced to assistant general foreman. 
Later he worked for Carnegie-Illinois 
and the Western Electric Company as 
an industrial engineer. He then ac- 
cepted a position with a food processing 
company and at the age of 26 was pro- 
moted to assistant superintendent. 

Mr. Patton’s firm has developed an 
enviable record of the acceptance of 
both management and labor, as testified 
by his receipt in 1946 of the Certificate 
of Merit from the New York Museum 
of Science and Industry which was 
awarded for “Outstanding achievements 
in the equitable solution of the prob- 
lems of Labor and Management and his 
many constructive contributions to the 
industrial life of the nation.” 

Largely as a result of his success in 
dealing with labor and management 


problems, Mr. Patton was selected as 
one of the ten outstanding men of the 
year 1947 by the National Junior 


Chamber of Commerce. He is the author 
of a text entitled, “Job Evaluation.” 





5 to 10 per cent for fatigue. As an 
example of how far such a proce- 
dure can go, here is an actual for- 
mula for a shear in one of Chicago’s 
steel mills: 12x S x RRb + 10¢ x 
AB x Ré! 

By putting such emphasis upon 
the technical side of time-study 
procedure, wage incentive programs, 
job evaluation and other manage- 
ment tools, we forget all about the 
sales job we have to do. In develop- 
ing management tools, it is generally 
believed that about 90 per cent of 
the job should be technical and 10 
per cent selling. For best results, 
it should be just the reverse—90 
per cent should be devoted to sell- 
ing, 10 per cent to technical matters. 

We are still spending altogether 
too much time on decimals instead 
of employee acceptance. More im- 
portant than the technical part is 
the laying of the groundwork, ac- 
ceptance by the union, and training 
the foreman. It is upon this basic 
structure that the technical proced- 
dure will fail or succeed. If the 
structure isn’t built up soundly, 
what can you expect but failure? 

II. HAPHAZARD SELECTION 
OF KEY PERSONNEL. Manage- 
ment is imbued with the idea that 
it is their product which competes 
with their competitor’s. Actually, it 
is the personnel of their organiza- 
tion which does the buying, selling, 
and producing, which is competing. 
It is the end product of this buying, 
selling and producing which consti- 
tutes the competition your competi- 
tor has to meet. As one astute 
middle-west industrialist said years 
ago, “the company is PEOPLE.” Un- 
til management of a company real- 
izes that key personnel must be 
selected so that this buying, selling 
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and producing is top quality, it will 
always have trouble in meeting 
competition. 

It is interesting to note how many 
managements make the mistake of 
thinking that just because a worker 
is good at his job he will make an 
excellent supervisor or department 
head. Ostensibly, such key person- 
nel are being selected today by 
careful testing procedures; in actual 
practice, however, Joe gets the job 
because he is a good worker. What 
often happens when a good salesman 
is made a sales manager or a good 
pressman is made a foreman? It is 
simply that the company loses a 
good salesman and gets a poor sales 
manager; loses a good pressman and 
gets a poor foreman. 

It takes experience to understand 
that a good man on the job will not 
necessarily make a good supervisor. 
Ability to do a job is one thing; 
ability to get others to do a job is 
another. The criterion for success in 
one field is entirely unrelated to that 
of the other field. 

Poor selection and the inadequate 
training of key personnel is the 
basic weakness of many a poorly run 
company. 

III. ORGANIZATION. Too many 
management men think that certain 
rules about good organization re- 
garding personnel apply universally. 
This inflexibility of organization ac- 
counts for management’s inability to 
get things done. 

Actually, to be so dogmatic about 
the whys and wherefores of manage- 
ment organization is a confession of 
weakness. Strong executives make 
allowances for all variants—they cut 
their pattern to the cloth. As an 
example of how inflexible manage- 
ment can be, take the case of a 
woman working in a plant in the 
Midwest. She had been with the 
company 30 years and had a top 
record for good work, loyalty and 
attendance. When her vacation time 
came, she asked for three weeks in- 
stead of the usual two. Management, 
without giving thought to the fact 
that of all the employees only three 
would hit the 30-year mark in the 
next several years, replied that it 
couldn’t be done because it would 
set a precedent! The shop is union- 
ized today and all employees with 
five years’ service get three weeks 
with pay. 

IV. MANAGEMENT HAS NOT 
ACCEPTED THE FACT THAT 
LABOR IS HERE TO STAY. It isn’t 
going to help in the least to stick 
one’s head in the sand and pretend 
you do not have to cope with the 
labor situation. It won’t solve the 
problem to refuse to talk to them, 
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to refuse to “give in” to them or to 
ignore their demands. To try to 
play the game as if we were back at 
the turn of the century will get 
management nowhere. 

The picture has changed. The 
sooner management admits that, and 
modernizes its thinking about labor, 
the sooner it will be ready to face 
the realities. This does not mean 
that management must give up its 
really important prerogatives—it 
means only that it must recognize 
the part labor plays today in the 
industrial pattern and accept the 
fact that it IS here to stay. It must 
learn to cope with labor intelligently 
rather than emotionally. 

V. MANY MANAGEMENTS 
FEEL THAT WAGES DETER- 
MINE COSTS. No one has proved 
that a company which has consist- 
ently paid high wages has higher 
costs than one which has paid low 
wages. Actually, the company which 
secures its employees on the basis 
that working conditions are good, 
that surroundings are healthful and 
agreeable, and wages are good, gets, 
all things considered, a better em- 
ployee and consistently lower turn- 
over. With the costs of hiring and 


training skyrocketing today, that one 
factor—low turnover—alone is worth 
its weight in gold. Why should any 
employee with intelligence, ability, 
and aptitude to sell, pick out a com- 
pany with reputation for low wages, 
lay-offs, poor working conditions? 

VI. WE FAIL TO REALIZE THAT 
TO THE EMPLOYEE, THE FORE- 
MAN IS MANAGEMENT. To the 
worker in the shop, the foreman is 
the company. What he says, goes; 
what he wants done, writes the 
ticket. Furthermore, the way he 
understands (or misunderstands) 
company policies and rules is the 
way the employee will understand 
them. He’s the “boss,” the company, 
the whole works! 

Because he is your representative, 
the foreman should have the best 
possible training and direction. But 
many companies say they cannot af- 
ford to train their foremen—it costs 
so much money. I say you cannot 
afford NOT to train them. It would 
take a whole batch of accountants 
to figure out what it costs NOT to 
train foremen, and even then we 
wouldn’t get the whole picture. 

If foremen are not trained to think 
on their own two feet and to inter- 
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pret company policy so the worker 
will understand it, who is going to 
be the leader in the department? 
That’s right—the chapel chairman! 
In fact the chairman has a head start 
on most foremen anyhow, for he is 
more likely to be the leader by rea- 
son of natural democratic processes. 
He has been selected for his job be- 
cause he is a leader. 
VII. ONE OF MANAGEMENT’S 
MOST INTOLERABLE WEAK- 
NESSES IS “FENCE-SITTING.” 
Nothing is more difficult than to 
work under “fence-sitting” manage- 
ment. This is the type of manage- 
ment which, as the popular song has 
it, “won’t say yes; won’t say no.” 
After years of experience in the 
field of management, it is still a 
puzzle to note the number of firms 
sold on the idea in business that a 
kindly fate will guide our destiny! 
Decisions don’t have to be made— 
somehow things will work out okay. 
A good example of this type of 
“Fence-sitting” on the part of man- 
agement occurred recently in a print 
shop where it has been an age-old 
policy to hold off any decisions until 
the problem is forgotten or some- 
thing has to be done. When the 
workers came into the superintend- 
ent’s office to talk over a grievance, 
it was the policy to give them the 
“brush-off”; to make vague promises 
—the don’t-say-yes, don’t-say-no 
routine. Only this time, the griev- 
ance was red-hot. Since manage- 
ment had always gotten away with 
“fence-sitting” tactics, it went along 
in the routine way. The “fence-sit- 
ting” went on for three months; 
everything would be settled “next” 
month. But the fourth month came 
and went and along toward the end 
of the fifth month, the whole shop 
blew up in management’s face. 
Management now has to do what 
it knew it would have to do in the 
beginning. The workers have gained 
their point, but they are still sore 
at management. They’re practically 
looking for grievances now and the 
damage done to management’s pres- 
tige will take years to repair. In the 
meantime, it has to operate with a 
sullen, suspicious group of workers. 
Our sympathy goes out to those 
who must operate under this “fence- 
sitting” type of management. They 
are stymied at every turn. Clear-cut 
decisions are so hard to come by, 
it’s hardly worth the effort to get 
them. No one knows whether he 
is coming or going; decisions are 
held in abeyance to find out what 
the other fellow is going to do and 
when he is going to do it. 
VIII. MANAGEMENT HAS NOT 
UTILIZED TALENTS OF EM- 


PLOYEES TO FULLEST EXTENT. 
I believe that one of the most im- 
portant principles we have learned 
in our field is that there are indi- 
viduals in a plant other than an in- 
dustrial engineer or methods man 
who can improve operations. 

We must remember that mass 
production has removed the pride 
of craftsmanship from his job and 
that the worker must have some- 
thing in its place. He has intelligence 
and ideas often above and beyond 
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By R. Randolph Karch 


Answers to these questions have appeared 
in THE INLAND PRINTER and in other 
sources of information at various times. 
How retentive is your memory? How many 
questions can you answer without consulting 
the answers on page 90? 


1. What is the biggest cost item that 
aids the private plant over the 
commercial plant? 

When gummed stock curls to- 

ward the gumming, the air is 

very moist. True or false? 

- The cost of “tooling up” prior 
to presswork generally deter- 
mines whether a job should go 
offset or letterpress. True or 
false? 

. What method, which eliminates 
wire, looks promising in book 
and magazine binding? 

.On short run book work, office 

“composing machines” save up 

to 50% of conventional composi- 
tion and repro proofs. True or 
false? 

“Reflective printing” largely 
done by silk screen and flocking, 
can now be accomplished by 

letterpress printing. True or 
false? 

. Apparently the Higgonet-Moy- 
roud device will follow the Inter- 
type Fotosetter in the market of 
cold type composition, What is 
this machine called? 

8. When management insists on 
continuous production on mo- 
notonous work does it gain pro- 
duction-wise by not having rest 
periods? 

9. Why does rag bond end ledger 
require a very stiff ink? 

10. Which age group loses more 
time from work — from illness 

’ and other causes —the ‘teens 
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and 20’s, or age 65 and over? 
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his routine job, but it will do neither 
him nor the company any good, if 
management does not make use of 
these ideas. 

By the continuous application of 
methods or work simplification pro- 
grams, not only can this loss of pride 
of craftsmanship be forgotten, but 
the following results can be secured: 

1. Promote a natural interest on 
the part of all employees in the job, 
the product and the company. 

2. Give the employee an oppor- 
tunity to improve and increase his 
pride of achievement. 

3. Make all employees cost re- 
duction conscious. (Better to have 
1,000 employees working on methods 
than just one or two engineers!) 

4. Make everyone in the business 
much more openminded. 

There is one other point that I 
believe we have learned, but do not 
practice as we should. The point is 
this: the man in the shop is not 
going to accept any change, com- 
pletely, until he understands it. Just 
put it down to common sense 
that this is so! We cannot get our 
ideas over to him if we spend too 
much time on decimals rather than 
on the human angle; if we talk with 
a Harvard accent; if we act as if 
we've got that “magic carpet” stuff; 
or if we give him the brush-off when 
he comes up with a question. 

The axioms of management—and 
industrial engineering—used to be: 

Treat ’em rough and tell ’em 
nothing; do it first, tell ’em later; 
don’t do as I do, but do as I say. 

We are gradually learning to re- 
place this sort of thinking with: 

Information breeds understanding; 
we all want to know in advance, to 
be told beforehand; we will all co- 
operate in a program in the same 
proportion in which we are part of 
that program. 

It is the job of all of us—manage- 
ment executives and industrial en- 
gineers—to insure that through pro- 
gressive aggressiveness, management 
can have more profits, labor can 
have more take-home pay, and we 
can all have a higher standard of 
living. 


@ When running a job it is neces- 
sary to keep color strength constant 
so that the film thickness is not 
changed. An ink that is made of a 
blend of different pigments may 
give perfect match at full strength, 
but if the job is run light, it may not 
give the same color or tone. This 
is one reason why an ink maker, 
when he must match a sample, much 
prefers to have a specimen of ink 
rather than to work from a print. 
Paper tones affect color, also. 
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* Materials can be handled safely 
in the printing industry. In fact, 
many printers have found it eco- 
nomical and efficient to do so. One 
printing firm has operated more than 
5 million man-hours without a dis- 
abling injury, another has gone 27 
years injury-free and still another 
has long passed the 10,000-day mark 
without a disabling accident. Each 
handles considerable material in 
daily activities. These and other 
printers who have been able to han- 
dle materials safely follow certain 
basic principles which promote safe- 
ty in these operations. 

Provide mechanical aids whenever 
possible. Illustrated in Figure 1 is a 
portable conveyor which both speeds 
and minimizes handling of cartons 
of books in loading or unloading a 
truck. Figure 2 shows a hydraulic 
lift that brings stock to the working 
height of the cutter operator. This 
type of lift is flush with the floor 
without any supporting structure 
above the floor. Figure 3 shows a 
manually-controlled power truck 
with a load which is easier to ma- 
neuver than if it were on a hand 
lift truck. 

Mechanical aids often make it pos- 
sible for individuals to be placed on 
work which would ordinarily be 
physically impractical for them to 
handle. 

Train your employees to handle 
material properly. Most equipment 
manufacturers can furnish operating 
manuals or instruction pamphlets 
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By Lillian Stemp 


Safety Specialist in the Graphic Arts 
Member of 
American Society of Safety Engineers 


with their equipment. This instruc- 
tion material should be thoroughly 
reviewed by persons assigned the 
responsibility to man the equipment. 
Generally, these pamphlets include 
safe practices and procedures to be 
followed in operating the machines. 

Instruction should be given to em- 
ployees on how to lift properly. The 
shape of the object often determines 
how it is to be grasped, lifted, and 
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Figure 1. Mechanical aids help control accidents 
from materials handling. Here is portable con- 
veyor which speeds up and minimizes handling 
of cartons of books from trucks to warehouses 


Figure 2. Lifting is made easier with hydraulic lift to bring stock to working height of operator 
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Materials can be handled safely 
in the printing industry; many 
printers find it economical 

and efficient to do so 
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set down. The National Safety Coun- 
cil recommends, for example, that 
boxes and cartons be grasped at 
opposite top and bottom corners, and 
then draw a corner between the legs. 
A case maker wrenched his back 
when he twisted his body while try- 
ing to lift a 100-pound roll of cloth. 
Some objects are just too awkward 
or too heavy to attempt to lift by 
oneself. Before lifting, employees 
should check these salient points: 
1. Suppose a load weighing 50 
pounds or more is to be lifted. Is 
there room to lift it without twist- 
ing the body awkwardly? Slide the 
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They're Tough- But they still believe in SAFETY 








Figure 3. A manually-controlled power truck 
is always easier to handle and maneuver than 
a hand truck when loaded with a paper skid 


object to an open space where there 
is some clearance. 

2. Size up the load. Don’t lift it 
blindly. See where the best hand 
holds are, whether there are any 
sharp edges, weak spots or other 
hazards. 

3. Take a firm footing. Give the 
load a little “heft.” If it is heavier 
than it appeared at first and cannot 
be handled safely alone, get help. 
Now lift, remembering that the right 
angle on lifting is to keep the back 
straight. You: place yourself in an 
awkward, off-balance position when 
you bend at the waist and lean over 
with the back horizontal. The load 
is too far from the center of balance 
and all the strain is on the lower 
back muscles, which are not built to 
take it. The expression “bending the 
knees” does not mean that you 
should squat until you sit on your 
heels—you won’t have any leg power 
to raise a load from that position. 
The position at the start of the lift 
should be more of a crouch so that 
the lifter can use the power of his 
leg muscles. The suggestion that the 
back be kept straight does not mean 
straight like a flagpole, but it does 
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Figure 4. Goggles are desirable when handling types of material such as stitching wire, chemicals, hot metal, etc. Poster dramatizes warning 


mean reasonably straight so that the 
back muscles will not be doing the 
work. Next place the feet on either 
side of the load, to provide better 
balance and to bring the shoulders 
directly over the load when you lift. 
Bend your knees at about right 
angles and lean forward just enough 
to grasp the load, but do not curve 
the back any more than necessary. 
Lift steadily by getting a firm grasp 
on the load, straightening the legs 
and raising with a smooth, even mo- 
tion. As you reach standing position, 
your back straightens to normal pos- 
ture and the load is brought close to 
the body in a normal and comfort- 
able carrying position. 

Special emphasis is made on the 
handling of skids. A data sheet on 
“Skids” was developed by the Print- 
ing and Publishing Section of the 
National Safety Council and is avail- 
able. It covers such items as the 
types of injury common to the han- 
dling of skids, unloading freight cars, 
unloading trucks, in-plant transpor- 
tation, removing banding strap from 
the skid load, skids at the press, 
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handling empty skids, skid disposal 
control, paper and metal foot skids. 

Dress for safety. Just as a baseball 
player is expected to dress for safety, 
so is the man who handles material 
in a print shop. Safe wearing ap- 
parel includes gloves, safety-toe 
shoes, and safety goggles. Gloves re- 
duce cuts and abrasions from sharp- 
edged or rough material. Safety 
eyewear is desirable when handling 
certain types of material such as 
stitching wire, chemicals, hot metal, 
etc. See Figure 4. Such a poster will 
dramatize the necessity for wearing 
goggles when doing dangerous work. 

Good housekeeping. Loads are 
often spewed when the material is 
moved over rough floors. Floors 
should be maintained in good con- 
dition, kept free of obstructions. 
Aisles should be well marked. Fig- 
ure 5 shows a well marked floor and 
good housekeeping. Note double 
tiering, ordinarily hazardous when 
improperly handled, but here done 
with safety because of special brac- 
ings on the skids. Skids are also 
angled to ease movement. 


Figure 5. Well marked floor and good housekeeping. Double tiering made safe because of 





special bracings on the skids. Sides of skids have been angled to ease any possible movement 







































Do a Better Job of Selling .. . 


Customers realize more than ever the importance of properly 
planned printing in conduct of their business. So stress the 
customer's point of view for successful printing salesmanship 


* To stress the customer’s point of 
view as the basis for successful 
printing salesmanship is certainly 
not a new concept or philosophy of 
printing sales management. As a 
staff member of an _ organization 
established to serve the graphic arts 
industry, I want to pass on the re- 
sults of my experiences with printers 
who were successful in selling 
printing to me in my previous capac- 
ity as a buyer of a considerable 
amount of a variety of printing froma 
number of sources. I have discussed 
this matter of printing procurement 
with many other purchasing agents 
and buyers of printing, and the ob- 
servations and suggestions I make in 
this article are by no means mine 
alone. 

The “new competition” so aptly 
described in the recent Printing 
Industry of America’s Professional 
Conference on Sales Management* 
has come about because customers 
realize more than ever before the 
importance of properly planned 
printing in their business. 

I need only mention the increasing 
amount of attention being given to 
proper design of office forms as a 
means of effecting clerical and typist 
economies to make my point. Yet 
when I asked salesman after sales- 
man to help me design efficient office 
forms, I received blank stares. I was 
really amazed when finally one sales- 
man reached into his bag and 
brought out a booklet issued by a 
paper mill on the subject of design 
of printed office forms. Obviously, 
he received that printing job, and, 
eventually, a substantial amount of 
business from my company. 


Learn About Customer's Business 
Printing salesmen are constantly 
admonished to find out something 
about the customer’s business so that 
they can intelligently discuss the 
customer’s printing problems. It is 
important that salesmen do this if 
they are interested in increasing 
volume from a present customer or 
in acquiring a new customer. I can’t 
think of a better opening statement 
from a printing salesman to a cus- 
tomer than that, “We specialize in 


*Proceedings of this Conference may be 
obtained by members from PIA at a cost 
of $10 per copy 
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producing the kind of printing you 
need!” 

One specific way to acquire this 
knowledge of a customer’s business 
is to read one or more trade publi- 
cations devoted to the customer’s 
business. I doubt that there is any 
industry or business which is not 
served by one or more trade jour- 
nals. By reading these publications, 
not only can the salesman become 
acquainted with the field in general, 
but he can also obtain numerous 
ideas which will result in printing 
orders from his customer. These 
ideas can be presented to the cus- 
tomer either as the salesman’s own, 
or as having been used by other 
companies in the customer’s field. 

And it won’t hurt to let the cus- 
tomer know that his trade journals 
are being read! He will certainly be 
interested—probably be flattered. 
In any event, the problem of selling 
him printing is that much more 
facilitated. 

If the salesman is doing business 
with the office manager or the pur- 
chasing agent of the company, as so 
frequently is the case, he should also 
occasionally read a magazine de- 
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Samuel M. Burt is now ging 
director of Research and Engineering Coun- 
cil of the Graphic Arts Industry, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C., but he has had much experi- 
ence in the buying of printing on jobs held 
previously. He knows shortcomings of print- 
ing salesmen and suggests a few remedies 


voted to those fields of activity. 
There’s hardly an issue of these pub- 
lications that doesn’t carry an article 
about procurement of printing. 
Reading these magazines provides a 
golden opportunity for printing sales- 
men to find out what problems beset 
these buyers of printing and how 
they have been solved. Familiarity 
with these case histories by the 
printing salesman makes his advice 
to his customer that much more re- 
alistic and acceptable to and appre- 
ciated by his customer. 


Learn Customer's Requirements, Too 
If printing salesmen made more 
of an effort to learn the customer’s 
requirements concerning printing, 
there would be less of a “game” 
concerning delivery dates. Deliver- 
ing printing on the date requested 
by the customer seems to be the 
bugaboo of the printing industry. 
Because delivery dates are often 
infrequently met by so many print- 
ers, customers usually move their 
required delivery dates up five to 
ten days sooner than actually re- 
quired. Assuming this as a general 
practice on the part of customers, 
printers blandly promise to meet the 
requested delivery date, and are 
usually five to ten days late. 
Neither the printer nor the cus- 
tomer really likes to do business this 
way, and I am firmly convinced that 
the situation can be remedied. The 
solution requires working out a 
schedule with the customer as to 
dates on which copy is to be sub- 
mitted, proofs sent in and returned, 
approvals on paper, ink, etc., to be 
received, as well as final delivery. 
When the customer is at fault in 
not meeting any of the scheduled 
dates, and the printer cannot hon- 
estly make adjustments in his pro- 
duction schedule to compensate for 
the customer being late, the cus- 
tomer should immediately be ad- 
vised that delivery will be delayed. 
And if for some reason, not the 
customer’s fault, delivery will be 
late, the salesman should immediate- 
ly advise him that this will happen. 
I have stressed the fact that the 
customer should be advised immedi- 
ately that delivery will be delayed. 
Frequently, if the customer knows 
this in sufficient time, he can change 
his plans in accordance with the 
new delivery date. If he can’t make 
this adjustment, he will tell the 
printer and usually some satisfactory 
arrangement can be worked out. 
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The important thing is that the cus- 
tomer should not be waiting for a 
shipment that will not arrive on the 
date promised. 

In my opinion, more customers 
are alienated and lost for this reason 
than any other single factor in 
printer-customer relationships. The 
printer who meets his promised 
delivery dates is one whom a cus- 
tomer really appreciates. 

One area in which many commer- 
cial printers demonstrate their lack 
of understanding of the customer- 
point-of-view is in the appearance 
of the proofs. In most instances a 
customer has spent a great deal of 
time, thought and effort in prepar- 
ing copy for the publication, bro- 
chure, etc. He’s usually impatient 
to see how it will look in type. 

The first time he sees it in type is 
in proof form. Can’t you imagine his 
reaction when the proof is received 
as a batch of loose pages, gray news- 
print, smudged ink and full of 
typographical errors? 

There is a terrific letdown accom- 
panied by a feeling of dissatisfaction. 
Sometimes this dissatisfaction is 
expressed in terms that hurt the 
printer’s business. 


Send Clean, Dummied-Up Proofs 

On the other hand, what a differ- 
ent reaction is engendered when 
proof is received dummied up, clean 
and already proof-read by the 
printer! 

The customer should be asked, 
when the salesman considers it 
advisable, whether or not he desires 
to see proof in the color ink and 
paper on which the job will finally 
be printed. If he does want proof in 





The New York Employing Printers Association has highlighted the increasing importance of pub- 


this manner, the customer should 
be told how much extra it will cost. 
When the customer asks for proofs 
in this way, he usually has some 
good reason and will consider the 
additional expense well justified. If 
he hadn’t thought to ask for this 
service, he will appreciate the sales- 
man’s thinking in terms of his par- 
ticular needs. 

In any event, the appearance of 
the proofs should be given the same 
thought and attention by the printer 
as he gives to the appearance of the 
final printed job if he wants a “satis- 
fied customer.” 


Read Proofs Before Sending Out 
There is nothing so disappointing 
to a customer as to see a misspelled 
word or grammatical error in the 
final printed copy—even though he 
approved the proofs without detect- 
ing the error. If the customer has 
trained proofreaders on his staff, 
there is no question as to the print- 
er’s exoneration. However, where 
the customer reads proof mainly for 
sense, sentence structure, etc., and 
is not trained to see misspellings, 
transpositions, etc., the printer, in 
my opinion, has a responsibility to 
this type of customer in providing a 
careful final proofreading service. 
If the printer does not ordinarily 
provide such service, he should dis- 
cuss the problem with the customer 
so that responsibilities are clearly 
understood—and if the customer 
desires this extra service, he will 
know exactly how much extra he 
will be paying for it. When factors 
such as this are made clear early in 
the development of the printer- 
customer relationship, later heart- 


lic and customer relations by naming a new committee to concentrate on that subject. Seated, 
left to right, are A. S. Lassner of Comet Press; L. Landsman of Guide-Kalldoff Bros. Company; 
Rankin of Marbridge Printing (chairman); H. A. Singer of Publishers Printing; Richard Davis of 
Davis, Delaney. Standing: C. V. Morris, Reinhold-Gould; Herman Wiedmann of Isaac Goldman 
Co.; B. J. Kress, McGraw-Phillips Printing; Donald Gutelius, New York Employing Printers staff 





aches, headaches and disappoint- 
ments are forestalled. 

When a purchasing agent asks a 
printing salesman for a quick, rough 
estimate of the cost of a proposed 
printing job, or the earliest possible 
delivery date, the salesman should 
know enough about the field in 
which he is ostensibly an expert, and 
know enough about what is going 
on in his plant, to give the buyer a 
reasonable answer. I know that this 
is an extremely controversial matter 
in printing sales management and 
that most salesman are instructed 
never to give such _ information 
without first consulting the plant 
estimator. But let’s look at this from 
the customer’s point of view. 

A department head in the purchas- 
ing agent’s company has a brilliant 
idea about issuing a monthly publi- 
cation and he wants to present this 
idea to the president of the company 
with whom he has a meeting within 
one hour. To present the idea prop- 
erly, he must know how much it will 
cost to have this publication printed. 
He calls the purchasing agent and 
asks him to get a rough estimate 
within the next 30 minutes. He 
doesn’t plan to hold the purchasing 
agent to that estimate, and usually, 
to play safe, he plans to add 20 per 
cent to whatever figure the purchas- 
ing agent submits. In the same way, 
whatever rough estimate the sales- 
man gives him, the purchasing agent 
will usually add 10 per cent to 20 
per cent to also play safe, and will 
not hold the salesman to that esti- 
mate as a final figure. When a pur- 
chasing agent needs a quick, rough 
estimate and asks a salesman for it, 
the salesman should be able to come 
up with a figure. 

I don’t recommend that the sales- 
man do this frequently or indis- 
criminately, but he should certainly 
keep himself constantly informed of 
material and plant costs and sched- 
ules to be able to provide rough 
estimate information when called 
upon in emergency situations. 


Buyers Have Limited Knowledge 
Most printing buyers, outside ad- 
vertising agencies, are limited in 
their knowledge of printing, layout, 
design, copy measuring, etc. They 
must depend upon the printer for 
ideas on how to improve the quality 
or impact of a printed piece at little 
or no extra cost, or how to obtain 
the same effect for less money than 
was originally budgeted for the job. 
Or even just how to get the job 
printed within budgetary limitations. 
A salesman who can help printing 
(Turn to page 95) 
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A Complete Service to Buyers of Printing 
Aim of Colwell Press, Inc. 





Colwell production man, Dudley Woehning, 
confers with superintendent, Albert Radatz. 
Felton Colwell has been president since 1934 


* One of the outstanding examples 
in the Minnesota Twin Cities and 
the Northwest of a printing company 
giving a complete service to buyers 
of printing is the Colwell Press, Inc., 
of Minneapolis, of which Felton Col- 
well is president. 

The development of this company 
and the many services it now offers 
is an interesting story of. modern 
business progress. 

The Colwell Press began in the 
early ’90’s, and T. H. Colwell, father 
of Felton Colwell, guided its des- 
tinies as president until 1934, when 
he sold his interest. Felton Colwell 
has been president since then. 

First location of the plant was at 
the University of Minnesota. Since 
then it has occupied sites at 329 
Hennepin Ave., 314 Nicollet Ave., 


415 Third Ave. North, 405 South 
Sixth St., and finally the three-story 
plant at 501 South Sixth St. Each 
move has been one of expansion 
forced by increasing business and 
the desire to provide a more com- 
plete service and better quality. 

About 10 years ago, Mr. Colwell 
recognized the growing importance 
of lithography and the necessity of 
entering the field if he were to offer 
his customers a balanced service. 
Accordingly, he purchased a lithog- 
raphy company, the Superior Serv- 
ice Co., renamed it Lithocraft, Inc., 
and operated it as a corporation sep- 
arate from the Colwell Press. 

Mr. Colwell is president of both 
the Colwell Press, a letterpress 
plant and a lith- 
ography plant. 
William Schutte 
is secretary of 
both the Colwell 
Press and of 
Lithocraft, and 
the assistant sec- 
retary of Typo- 
craft. Harold 
Nesbitt is assist- 
ant secretary of a Aa 
Colwell. Felton Colwell 

While Colwell salesmen sell for 
both plants, as best suits customer 
needs, the business ties between the 
Colwell Press and Lithocraft, are 
not as close as the official organiza- 





Sy Horace Aunts 


tion would indicate. Lithocraft, has 
separate quarters of 10,000 square 
feet at 605 Fourth Ave., South. Man- 
agement of the two companies is 
entirely separate, with experts in 
each field of printing in charge at 
the respective plants. 

Albert Radatz, superintendent of 
the Colwell Press, and Henry 
Waldeland, superintendent of Lith- 
ocraft, each has a staff of depart- 
ment foremen who are experts in 
their respective fields and particu- 
larly trained to the quality methods 
of the two plants. 

While the original thought, when 
Mr. Colwell entered the offset field, 
was to make this service supple- 
mentary to the letterpress service 
of the Colwell Press, Lithocraft has 
expanded its services to embrace 65 
to 70 active accounts other than 
those of the Colwell Press, for which 
it does work and bills on exactly 
the same basis as other accounts. 

Mr. Colwell explains that one of 
the reasons for keeping Lithocraft 
a separate corporation is that it is 
a trade shop handling offset litho- 
graphic platemaking and presswork 
for other printers and publishers. 

So well has the young lithographic 
company prospered that it now han- 


Home of Colwell Press, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. Lithocraft, offset division, and Lithotype, typesetting department, are Colwell subsidiaries 
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ATF 24-inch camera in Lithocraft plant. Felton Colwell and Henry Waldeland, Lithocraft superintendent, look over job from new two-color Harris 


dles a greater impression volume 
than does the parent Colwell Press. 
It is well equipped to handle this 
volume and more. The presses in- 
clude a 35x45-inch two-color Har- 
ris, 22x34-inch Harris, two 17x22- 
inch Harris, two 22x29-inch ATF, 
two 17x22-inch ATF and one Multi- 
lith. It is also equipped with an ATF 
24-inch camera, a Lanston step-and- 
repeat machine, and modern plate- 
making equipment. The plant, with 
a staff of 30, operates two shifts. 
The Colwell Press letterpress 
plant is also equipped for a large 
volume of high quality work. Its 
presses include two Miller Major 
two-color, two Miller Major single- 
color, two Simplex, one No. 4 Miehle, 
three Miehle verticals and four 
Kluges. Its modern bindery has re- 
cently added a Macey collator and 
a 51-inch Lawson electric eye cut- 
ter. The plant maintains a complete 
machine shop, in which it builds 
some of its own equipment for spe- 
cial jobs, and will soon have a 
mechanical engineering department. 
Efficient management and opera- 
tion have long been a feature of the 
Colwell Press. An example of this 
is the Colwell Press production con- 
trol system which is also used by 
Lithocraft. This system makes pos- 
sible a prompt answer to the ques- 
tion, “How is that job coming 
along?” and to the question, “What 
machine is available for this job?” 
It works this way. A master work 
sheet is prepared and from it are 
made duplicate copies on colored 
stock with each color representing 
a separate department. When the job 
passes from Production Manager 
Dudley Woehning to Superintendent 
Al Radatz, the latter receives these 
colored work sheets for distribution 
to the various departments involved 





in the job: composing, pressroom, 
bindery, etc. 

As. each department finishes its 
part of the job, the colored dupli- 
cate returns to the office to be filed 
with the master ticket. Thus, an 
inspection of the jacket immediately 
tells, by color, what is left to do on 
the job. Since there is also a daily 
job schedule for the machines, it is 
also possible to tell in this way 
how much work a given machine has 
left on its schedule and what addi- 
tional work it may be able to han- 
dle. Foremen also keep a close 
check on idle presses. However, 
there is sufficient duplicate equip- 
ment so that a job need not be 
pushed aside because a certain press 
is busy. 

Much time is saved in the press- 
room by a preregister arrangement 
installed not long ago. This is a 
registerscope placed above the lock- 
up stone. By reflection, register can 
be determined within a point or two 


Typocraft does the composing and design work for Colwell Press; also operates as trade plant 


before the form goes to the press. 
In the case of new work, a drawn 
sheet is used for register, and if it 
is a rerun, a proof sheet of the pre- 
vious run is used as a register guide. 

The Colwell Press has for years 
done its own typesetting and com- 
position. In recent months, however, 
Typocraft, Inc. of Minneapolis, a 
subsidiary of the Colwell Press, was 
organized to take over the typeset- 
ting, composition and design for the 
Colwell Press, and as a trade com- 
position plant to provide such serv- 
ice for advertising agencies and 
other printers and publishers. 

Mr. Colwell is president and An- 
drew Rugloski is vice-president and 
manager of Typocraft, Inc. 

An indication of the scope of the 
work of this firm is the fact that it 
has a Vandercook No. 3 repro press, 
two No. 4 Vandercook repro presses, 
and one No. 219 AB Vandercook 
movable bed repro press. The firm 
plans to buy another No. 4 Vander- 
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Here's floor plan for Lithocraft, Inc., operated as a separate company because it does work for some 70 other accounts as well as Colwell Press 


cook repro press in the near future. 
Typocraft is already one of the best 
equipped plants in the Twin Cities 
area for fine design and display 
typesetting. It specializes in fine re- 
production and cellophane proofing 
and has a staff of approximately 25. 

Ultimately, it is Mr. Colwell’s plan 
to have Lithocraft, Typocraft, and 
the Colwell Press housed together in 
the present Colwell Press building. 
Typocraft, which is being greatly 
expanded beyond the equipment and 
work potential of the original Col- 
well Press composing facilities, has 
been moved from the first floor to 
the second, where it occupies 8,000 
square feet. 

There is no conflict between the 
Colwell Press and Lithocraft in pro- 
duction. The existence of the two 
companies simply makes for a more 
complete service for buyers of 
printing in the Twin Cities, the 
Northwest and other parts of the 
nation. Existing side by side in a 
service sense, they enable each other 


Outside looking in: battery of two-color presses. Night shift attracts sidewalk kibitzers. Right: 
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Colwell bindery folder; Macey collator and 
5\-inch Lawson cutter were added recently 


to maintain a more even production 
schedule than would otherwise be 
possible. The benefits are mutual 
in stable employment for highly 





skilled craftsmen, enabling each to 
keep such men steadily on payrolls 
without layoffs due to production 
lags. There is also a spreading of 
management costs. 

Sales costs as well as manage- 
ment costs are spread between the 
two companies, since the same sales- 
men are able to sell the customer 
on the most suitable process. 

Efficiency is accomplished through- 
out the two plants without too much 
formality. For instance, there is no 
formal safety training program in 
either plant, but the aims of such a 
program are achieved by a liberal 
distribution of safety signs, well 
guarded machinery and an attitude 
of intelligent alertness on the part 
of foremen and employees. The 
safety record is good. 

The plants have a policy of sensi- 
ble, sincere concern for the welfare 
and happiness of the employees. 
Office workers and bindery women 
get coffee breaks during the fore- 

(Please turn to page 90) 


Here's lineup of presses at far end of the room 
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Management Controls for Printers 


Part Il of article by John G. Gerken, management consultant 


* A good operating statement is one 
of a printing plant management’s 
most important controls. It must be 
prepared monthly and be on time, at 
least by the 20th of the month fol- 
lowing. Too many run far behind in 
making their statement, which makes 
it practically worthless for control. 

The proper type of statement is 
most important. Just an accumula- 
tion of figures is not the answer. 
The Printing Industry of America in 
its cost book has a detailed analysis 
of proper accounting for the devel- 
opment of the operating statement. 

By experience I have learned that 
this is one of the most satisfactory 
for our industry. Very few account- 
ants have experience in printing. 
However, if the system outlined 
above (See Part I, September issue 
of Tue INLAND PRINTER) is adopted, 
facts will be available to fit a spe- 
cialized business. Remember, what 
is good for the nuts and bolts busi- 
ness, may not be correct for a print- 
ing plant. 

By the use of percentages for each 
cost item on the statement you will 
know where you have been and can 
determine where you are going. The 
breakdown of accounts gives you a 
ready analysis of the ratio studies 
produced each year by the PIA. This 
will tell you how your business com- 
pares with the standard for the in- 
dustry. It costs no more to have the 
right accounting system than the 
wrong kind. Have your accountant 
study the cost and accounting book 
procedures. It will pay you in knowl- 
edge of your business, and you will 
have facts for proper direction. 

Make up a report of labor and ma- 
terials only—amount and per cent of 
billing. This accounts for the largest 
share of your costs, and to know 
what the per cent of this is to sales 
is most important. If the percentage 
is high, you may be selling too 
cheaply, or your costs may be high 
in the production department. In 
most cases, if it is high, it is a little 
of both. A good doctor can pre- 
scribe the right medicine when he 
knows the cause of the illness. 

Another important control is to 
make up a report of all payrolls, fac- 
tory direct, indirect, selling and ad- 
ministrative. The per cent to total 
billing is one major controllable 
item; the right percentage is the road 
to profits. 

BALANCE SHEET: the PIA bal- 
ance sheet outlined in the cost and 
accounting book will give all the 
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basic facts that are needed for your 
type of business. By the use of a 
control book which I will outline 
later on, you will have comparison 
and facts that are very helpful in 
watching the trends of your state- 
ment. It can keep you out of danger 
if carefully watched. 

MAN-HOUR AND MACHINE- 
HOUR REPORTS: These reports 
are necessary in making out your 9H 
sheet. They are also of the utmost 
importance in the control of produc- 
tion costs. They are important guides 
to your all-inclusive hour costs. 
You can determine the non-charge- 
able time by using them. In most 
plants this is out of line unless 
watched carefully each month. The 


Tricks to Help You Cut 
Paper More Efficiently 


Annoying clamp marks can be 
avoided if a supply of chip board is 
near the paper cutter. Put a piece 
on top of the pile before clamping. 
Also putting a piece under the bot- 
tom sheet guarantees a sharp cut 
right down to the last of the lift. It 
also protects the wood cutting stick 
from undue wear. 

Replacing the old wood cutting 
stick, however, is a patented gadget 
now available that uses a thin strip 
of fiber. It lasts longer. 

Another idea which helps cutting 
operations is to vary the side at 
which lifts are inserted. Most print- 
ers place the paper at the left-hand 
side out of habit and in time the 
knife at this side becomes duller. 
Learn to put the paper to the right 
and wear on the cutting knife will 
be evenly distributed. 

When cutting stock in thirds or 
fifths, or any fraction, it is impos- 
sible to measure exactly with an 
ordinary yardstick. However, by 
placing your ruler at any angle on 
an easily divisible number, you can 
get perfect results. For example, if 
you want to cut a 17-inch sheet into 
thirds, simply angle your ruler on 
the sheet to 18 inches. The beginning 
edge of the ruler will be at one edge 
of the sheet, and the 18-inch mark 
will be at the other end of the sheet. 
Make a mark at 6 inches and at 12 
inches, and the sheet will be divided 
exactly in thirds. 





amount of money you save on non- 
chargeable time can be the differ- 
ence between profit and loss. If you 
do not know what this. amounts to, 
your business is lacking one of the 
fundamentals to profits. 

Special forms for gathering these 
facts are outlined in the PIA manual. 
They can be obtained from your as- 
sociation. After you have added up 
the time on each employee’s man- 
hour report, you combine all of the 
employees in each department and 
thus develop a man-hour report by 
department. 

Adding all department figures to- 
gether gives a man-hour report for 
the whole plant. This gives you con- 
trol over some basic facts. Your 
plant superintendent and foreman 
can help you bring about the right 
figures for profits. Overtime, vaca- 
tions and holiday pay are all costs 
that will be accurately known for 
each department. How much does 
your overtime premium cost you in 
profits each month? 

With the man-hour report you will 
know the non-chargeable time for 
each piece of equipment, produc- 
tion averages per hour, total pro- 
duction, etc. All of these facts are 
necessary for proper estimating. If 
you do not know how much you can 
produce in an hour, you are lost. 

Without these reports you are like 
the fellow traveling across country 
without a map. Some can do it, but 
get lost occasionally, necessitating 
many lost miles. This is TOO COST- 
LY FOR THE PRINTER. 

SALES REPORT: Most successful 
printers know each week how much 
incoming business they have . . . the 
amount of estimates submitted. This 
is most important for future plan- 
ning. Knowing the amount of esti- 
mates submitted can give you a 
guide as to the activity of the sales 
department. Most plants know just 
about what percentage of estimates 
result in orders. 

A monthly report should be made 
for each salesman including infor- 
mation on billing, ticket cost and 
profit or loss. This should also show 
amount advanced and percentage of 
billed, amount of incoming sales, and 
estimates submitted. This gives the 
salesman a yardstick to measure his 
performance, and helps you direct 
sales effort. 
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Of course, a grand total of these 
figures makes it possible for you to 
know exactly where you stand each 
week or month. Sub-totals to date 
on all of these reports are important. 
One poor month may be covered by 
good business next month. 

CONTROL BOOK: The prepara- 
tion of a control book with all of the 
facts for your business co-ordinated 
in one place is most important. Too 
many plants have many reports. 
Most of the time they are not pre- 
pared on time. When they are spread 
all over the office, they lose their 
effect for control of the business. By 
the use of a control book you can 
have on your desk facts that will 
give you the whole story. 

If your business requires it, more 
than one book may be necessary. 
However, for the small and medium- 
sized plants one book usually is 
sufficient. When employees who are 
responsible for the record keeping 
keep your book up to date, you have 
the facts on time. 

To make up this book, use a loose- 
leaf binder. Using columnar sheets, 
have the month and sub-total to 
date printed in the left-hand column, 
with six columns across. These are 
obtainable at most stationery stores. 

Index your book for each type of 
report, with supporting columnar 
sheets prepared for tabulating the 
figures on these sheets. You then can 
have the facts at your finger tips. 

If all of your reports are put in 
this book on these pages specially 
prepared for each report, you will 
have complete control of all opera- 
tions of your business. 

Copy each month’s figures in black 
with sub-totals to date in green and 
you will have figures that are easily 
followed for comparison. This com- 
parison from month to month and 
totals to date will make profits for 
you. You can follow trends and not 
come up some day with red figures 
and not know what to do. 

If you make an index for all of 
the control outlined above, plus 
others that you will develop, you 
have the start of the system. Using 
the operating statement here is how 
it would work out. 


EXAMPLE: 


Taking every item on the state- 
ment in like manner, you then have 
a comparison of facts. Doing the 
same with your balance sheet, you 
can follow trends closely. Many 
other industries use this method of 
control satisfactorily. One of the 
largest banking houses uses this sys- 
tem for all its major departments 
and business. 

These controls may appear to en- 
tail a good deal of work, but most 
plants have some of this information 
readily available. By developing the 
control book, time is saved in or- 
ganizing the facts. 

Too few in management watch 
the figures. We know that a great 
deal of energy is expended toward 
getting business (as it should be), 
but when we come back to the office 
for control the same care is not used. 

Development of sales to cover 
your load is the number one objec- 
tive. All the figures in the world 
are unimportant if you fail in this 
phase of your business. But suppose 
you put on all the sales pressure 
possible, and still find yourself mak- 
ing less money with more business. 
THEN YOU WANT THE FACTS. 
You want to know what you can 
do to make more net profits, because 
it’s possible to do a bigger volume of 
business and profit less. 

Pride of performance has made 
America the greatest production 
genius in the world; pride of per- 
formance in your plant has the same 
possibilities. Keeping the score will 
make for improved operations . . . 
both sales and production. 

Co-operation on the part of each 
employee is most important. He 
must be a part of the system. When 
the system is made to police the 
plant then it will fail. We must be- 
lieve in the honor system. 

Remember it costs banks a lot of 
money to count deposits, record 
them, etc. They could save a lot of 
money if they took your word and 
eliminated most of the tellers and 
other personnel. It is just as foolish 
for you, Mr. Printer, to save money 
by not developing facts. A dollar 
spent for facts may save money, and 
make for another fifty cents profit 
above your present figure. 





Materials Materials Labor Labor 


Month Sales 


Amount % 
JANUARY _ 5,000 1,000 2 


FEBRUARY 
TO-DATE 

MARCH 
TO-DATE 
ETC. 


Total Labor 


Amount % Amount % 
1,000 20 2,000 40 





Clean Plant Important 


A plant that is well-lighted, clean 
and orderly, where, as the saying 
goes, there is “a place for everything 
and everything is in its place,” has 
fewer accidents, better employee 
morale, and a greater percentage of 
productive time. 

Check the following for maximum 
results from lighting equipment: 

1. Does your plant have adequate, 
modern lighting, designed to in- 
crease efficiency, minimize eye- 
strain, and reduce the occupational 
hazards? 

2. Is there a systematic schedule 
for the washing of windows and 
skylights? 

3. Are lamps, fixtures and reflec- 
tors cleaned regularly so that dust 
and dirt will not accumulate and rob 
workers of needed light? 

4. Are walls and ceilings painted 
a color that reflects natural and arti- 
ficial light but does not cause glare? 

5. Are walls and ceilings cleaned 
as often as need dictates? 

6. Are they repainted when clean- 
ing no longer restores their reflect- 
ing value? 

Corrective measures or improve- 
ments suggested by these questions 
should be noted, preferably on 
paper, for further consideration and 
possible adoption—From the News 
Letter of Newark (N.J.) Master 
Printers Association. 


Salesmen’s Reports Vital 


One sales report that is vitally 
important for proper management 
control over salesmen’s activities is 
a monthly recap of the total dollar 
volume for each individual sales- 
man. This report should show the 
total selling price of the salesman’s 
business for the month, the total 
cost price for manufacturing his 
business, the dollar profit before 
commissions on his business and the 
dollar amount in commissions paid 
to the salesman, and, finally, the 
percentage in dollar profit after 
commissions are paid to the sales- 
man. This way, you have an oppor- 
tunity of analyzing each month, 
your salesmen’s business and the 
amount of net profit his volume pro- 
vides to the company. This is not 
only a good method of keeping sales- 
men on their toes, but it is also a 
very interesting way of showing 
whether he is doing the right kind 
of a job of selling and whether you 
are making a fair profit on his busi- 
ness.—Printing Industry of Seattle 
Bulletin. 
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Cheltenham -- That Honest Type! 
Could It Become Popular Again? 


* Printer, spare those hoary fonts of 
Cheltenham! Turn in not a point as 
scrap metal. Now in this year of its 
golden anniversary, Cheltenham may 
be winning anew some part of the 
wide acceptance it first won in the 
year of its debut—1902. 

National advertisers of whiskey, 
cigarettes, mattresses, and meats have 
lately called on Cheltenham to carry 
the message in the various media. 
Lines of this honest old workhorse of 
a type are slipping more frequently 
into the svelte and stylish New 
Yorker. The New York Times has 
recently used it in institutional ad- 
vertising. Estimable Print in its last 
issue ran its own page-sized ad in 
Cheltenham. Several instances seen 
of Communist propaganda dropped 
behind the lines in Korea feature as 
type—none other—good old Chelt. 

While such popularity as the last 
can be damning, American Type 
Founders, has been sufficiently im- 
pressed by the type’s current vogue 
to toy with the idea of issuing a re- 
fined Cheltenham. Indeed, a face lift- 
ing operation has been attempted on 
Cheltenham Bold, and, though trials 
seem to have been abortive, the 
project has not been abandoned. 
Steve Watts, manager of ATF’s Type 
Merchandising Department, is cur- 
rently interested in the possibilities 
of restoring Bold Antique, a little 
known face in the Cheltenham spirit 
worked on years ago by Joseph W. 
Phinney and Will Bradley. 

So far as issuing types in the spirit 
of Cheltenham goes, ATF, it might be 
noted, has already taken something 
of a step in that direction with its 
Contact Condensed, a type in which 
some see an amalgam of Cheltenham 
and John Hancock. 

It is historically fitting that ATF 
should take the lead, for it was 
ATF’s Morris Benton who, in 1902, 
gave Cheltenham to the world. True, 
Bertram Goodhue did the original de- 
sign after a type used by Peter 
Schoeffer in the Psalter of 1457, but 
after Benton’s redesign neither Good- 
hue nor Schoeffer could have recog- 
nized it. 

But the printers recognized it as 
the type for them, and so Chelten- 
ham was off on a career of popularity 
never equalled by any American-de- 
signed type. At one time or another, 
ATF offered 22 series of Cheltenham, 
and similar versions of the face were 
marketed by the machine companies. 
Ten series are still produced by ATF 
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By Dr. Paul Fisher 


Linotype School, University of 
Missouri ° 
Columbia, Missouri 


which has stored the matrices of the 
other 12. (Remember these Chelten- 
hams? Bold Condensed Italic, Bold 
Extra Condensed Title, Bold Italic 
Shaded, Bold Outline, Bold Shaded, 
Extrabold, Inline, Inline Extended, 
Inline Extra Condensed, Medium 
Condensed, Medium Expanded, and 
Oldstyle Condensed?) 

Cheltenham Bold is the leader of 
the series still in production. Of 
about 252 type faces offered by ATF, 
Cheltenham Bold ranked thirty-sec- 
ond on the basis of dollar sales in 
1951. (Bold Condensed, fifty-seventh; 
Bold Extra Condensed, sixty-sec- 
ond.) If signs are not misleading, the 
positions should advance in 1952. 

Classifications of types, like that of 
words and women, is a sticky and 
dangerous business. Cheltenham, the 
basic design of which was never lost 
in 22 variations, seems to have defied 
classifications more successfully than 
other types, and in doing so it has 
made a sticky business more sticky. 
Generally designated an oldstyle in 
specimen books, it has also been 
labelled transitional and modern in 
various texts. 

Many remarkable things can be 
said of this type which, in appear- 
ance, is not in the least remarkable, 


TYPE FACES 


As the Artist Sees Them 





Seventh of a Series 
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at least not on the surface. It is a 
most inspired type, but it doesn’t 
seem to show inspiration. Yet when 
the slightest monkeying with its 
serifs is attempted, the personality of 
Cheltenham is washed away. It does 
not allow the liberties other types 
often do. The integrity of the face 
plus its long service may be the com- 
pound reason why older printers feel 
warmly toward it. 

No typographer of merit ever came 
forward to demonstrate its possibili- 
ties as did Bradley and Rollins for 
Caslon, Updike for Scotch Roman, as 
others of the century’s earlier typo- 
graphic generation tended to do for 
the Venetians and its later generation 
for the sans serifs and slab serifs. 
Still Cheltenham types prospered 
out of all proportion. 

It was used extensively in book, 
magazine, newspaper, and commer- 
cial printing—for straight matter and 
display. Not until World War I days 
and immediately after did its popu- 
larity commence to wane. Contrary 
to a popular misconception on the 
part of younger designers and print- 
ers, Cheltenham never died. It 
didn’t even fade slowly away like the 
recently celebrated old soldier; it 
merely retrenched. 

Some newspapers in their headline 
schedules kept the Cheltenham flag 
unfurled while the other media 
hauled it down. The best known and 
the least known papers stayed (and 
stay) true to old Chelt— Milwaukee 
Journal, New Orleans Times-Pica- 
yune, Cincinnati Enquirer, and, in 
less degree, the New York Times, 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch and Chicago 
Tribune. The list of the large dailies 
could be greatly expanded. As a 
rough guess, one of every four 
weekly papers have continued to fa- 
vor Cheltenham for the head dress, 
and many of these have fitted out 
their advertisements with little else. 

In the winter of its discontent and 
retrenchment, largely occasioned by 
the importation and copying of Ger- 
manic geometric designs, Cheltenham 
found some favor at the very foun- 
tainhead of geometrics. The experi- 
mental typographers at Germany’s 
famous Bauhaus chose to use Chel- 
tenham (or Bodoni) with their own 
abstract, futuristic faces—strange, 
fast company for a plodder of a type. 

At a time when aesthetic, young 
American typographers commenced 
to hie themselves to European type 
delights, Cheltenham being the epi- 
tome of all they hated, the venerable 
Updike, though finding Cheltenham’s 
lowercase too perpendicular in effect, 
concluded the type was “an exceed- 
ingly handsome letter for ephemeral 
printing.” (Printing Types, 1922). 
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*RUDOLPH KOCH, His Work and the Offen- 
bach Workshop, by Siegfried Guggenheim 
This splendid study of Koch, beautifully illus- 
trated, is available under separate cover. 44 
pages. $1.00 per copy. 


**BOOKS AND PRINTING, A Selected List of 
Periodicals, by Carolyn F. Ulrich and Karl Kup. 
Published jointly by W. E. Rudge and The New 
York Public Library. 256 pages. A valuable 
reference work with helpful tations b: 


***The Works of SJOERD HENDRICH DE 
ROOS, by A. A. M. Stols. Reprints of this 
feature article with many typographic ex- 
amples are the only part still available of 
Volume V, Number 3, which is now out 
print. 28 pages. $1.00 per copy. 


We receive frequent orders from companies, 
individuals and libraries—both old and new 
subscribers—for specific issues and complete 





Mr. Kup. Published at $5.00. Balance available 
at $2.00 per copy. 





PRINT . Box 348 + Hartsdale + New York 


The supply is not inexhaustible. 
SEND YOUR ORDER NOW. 








Above rule is part of American Meat Institute ad using Cheltenham Bold Extended; produced 
by a large Chicago agency. Below is a portion of a page house ad in the quarterly magazine, 
Print, which prides itself on fine printing. Entire ad was in Cheltenham Bold, except display lines 


The face had previously been praised 
for its ruggedness and close fit—two 
endearing qualities to the average 
printer—but no one, so far as is 
known, had ever thought to call it 
handsome. No one has called it so 
since Updike, not a man, it might be 
pointed out, to talk through his hat. 
It has often been called an ugly type, 
but most who called it so had an en- 
dearing ugliness in mind, just as 
Abraham Lincoln has been called 
ugly by admirers. 

Well, it’s a very problematical, non- 
predictable type, this Cheltenham, 
and to call revival for it is about as 
easy as it is to call wolf—and, per- 
haps, makes even less sense. But if 
there is one thing you can say for 
Cheltenham without equivocation, it 
is that Cheltenham is an honest face. 
(Cf., Abraham Lincoln.) These are 
times for honesty. It’s a hardy type, 
a hearty type, and these are times 
for hardiness and heartiness. 


Salutation to old Chelt on its two 
score and ten. There is still work for 
it in the future. 


Are You Unusual? 


Can you do unusual things 
quickly? Read aloud the following 
paragraph backwards, starting from 
the bottom right-hand corner. Have 
someone time you. 

.detalutargnoc eb ot evresed 
uoy etunim eno ni hpargarap elohw 
siht daer evah uoy fl .4 .neves si 
rewsna tcerroc ehT .tluser eht tuo 
llaC .owt yb rewsna eht edivid 
dna rehtegot enin dna evif dda 
nehT .3 .dneirf tseb ruoy fo eman 
eht duola yas siht enod evah uoy 
nehW .2 .toof thgir ruoy htiw 
semit eerht roolf eht no paT .1 
.dlot era uoy sgniht eht od ,ti dnats- 
rednu uoy taht wohs ot hsiw uoy 
,tset siht gnikat era uoy nehw ,fl 

(Source unkown) 


Willis Edwards, Printer for 


Over Half Century, Retires 


* Willis Edwards, foreman at the 
Nilan Printing Co., Austin, Minne- 
sota, thinks he’ll have more time for 
fishing in the future. He’s quite a 
piscatorial expert! 

He retired recently after 56 years 
as a printer, 53 of them in Austin. 
Gardening and fishing are his hob- 
bies, but the latter has been neg- 
lected in recent years, he reports. 
He is 74 and is still very active. 

On August 14, 1896, Edwards 
started as a printer’s devil in the 
McCullough Printing Co. in Austin 
shortly after his family came from 
New York. Except for a three-year 
sojourn with a Geneva, New York, 
plant he worked successively for 
McCullough, Barston Printing Co., 
Lamb Printing Co., Nilan-Todd 
Printing Co., and finally Nilan’s. 
Each firm in turn bought out its 
predecessor. For a number of years, 
he was secretary of the corporation 
for McCullough. 

In his printing career he moved 
from over a drug store, to a five- 
and-dime building, to a frame struc- 
ture opposite the postoffice, to a 
remodeled hotel, to a store site and 
lastly to a modern building. 

The present equipment, including 
power-driven presses and machinery 
and typesetting machines, has little 
resemblance to the foot presses and 
kerosene lamps used when he went 
to work more than a half-century 
ago. At that time, Edwards recalls, 
the general feeling among printers 
was that typesetting by machinery 
was an impossibility. 

“Times have changed,” he says 
with a smile. 

Edwards lives with his wife at 
1407 W. Allegheny in Austin. They 
have one son. 
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Willis Edwards, 74, stands by Kluge Auto- 
matic in Nilan plant, Austin, Minn. He's 
been at the trade since kerosene lamp days 
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95 Years Old, Jacob Pollock Works 
In His Printing Shop Every Day 


* A Chicago printer for over 60 
years is the record of Jacob Pollock. 
Now 95 years old, he’s still doing 
his daily stint at the type case and 
job press. 

Born in Kerch, Russia, April 18, 
1857, Mr. Pollock early felt the heavy 
hand of the czar’s corrupt govern- 
ment. He loved to read and was in- 
spired by a poem by a Russian 
author which said of America that 
“There, there, far away, is a God- 
blessed land.” 

Because of his love of literature, 
he was attracted to newspapering 
and became a cub reporter and an 
apprentice printer on a community 
paper at Odessa, a Black Sea port in 
southern Russia. Here he witnessed 
a pogrom when many of his people 
were killed and their property de- 
stroyed. Two of his relatives were 
sent to Siberia and never heard 
from again. These persecutions made 
him resolve to seek the land that was 
“far away.” 

To save his family from ruin, he 
waited until he had served six 
months in the Russian army before 
he slipped away. He got in touch 
with the “underground” and with 
the help of wealthy Englishmen, he 
was able to make his way across the 
border, through Europe and across 
the Atlantic to New York. 

Suffering many privations and 
hardships in the new land, includ- 
ing several years trying to “prove 
up” on free Kansas land where he 
built a sod house, he finally gave up 
the struggle and came to Chicago. 
Here his experience as a printer in 
Russia helped him to get a job. He 
had learned the English language in 
Kansas, and the printing trade came 
to him naturally. 

Times were hard and wages low. 
When he acted as spokesman for a 
group that needed a raise, the boss 
fired him. Finally, a job that paid 
$3 a day made him feel so prosperous 
that he got married. Losing that 
job made him desperate. Borrowing 
$50 from his mother-in-law, he 
bought a small press and some type. 

His first customer was a kindly 
German butcher who paid $3 in ad- 
vance for an order of billheads. Mr. 
Pollock took $1 to the paper com- 
pany to buy paper for the job. He 
gave $1 to his wife and with the 
other $1 in his pocket he felt in- 
dependent at last. 
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It was 1890 when he first went 
into job printing in Chicago. He 
prospered and his print shop grew, 
occupying a number of locations on 
the north side of the city. His son 
went into business with him. 

The Pollocks were the first to print 
parchment paper for butter wrap- 
pers. They originated programs for 
movie theaters which had music 
printed on the back, and printed mil- 
lions of copies. They started the 
Chicago Amusement News, a theater 
program still being operated. 

About 17 years ago the Pollocks 
withdrew from large-scale printing 
and established the small commer- 
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Reminiscent of old-world culture and art is 
the name-plate design used by the Pollocks 


cial shop they now operate. His 
doctor says it is better for Mr. Pol- 
lock to be active and so he does all 
the printing composition and press- 
work in the neat and well-equipped 
small plant. His son George is de- 
signer, salesman and office manager. 

Mr. Pollock has had a full life and 
his mind is as clear as that of a man 
half his age. He felt he has, indeed, 
found the “blessed land” and he is 
looking forward to 1957 when he can 
invite his friends to celebrate his 
100th birthday. — W.K:S. 
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Protect Your Investment! 


This is not a commercial—nor is 
it intended as a piece of propaganda 
for the insurance companies. It is 
my sincere intention to remind 
printers not to overlook the impor- 
tance of protecting their life’s efforts 
and investments. I wholeheartedly 
recommend you have your equip- 
ment and stock adequately covered 
by insurance. 

Remember that ugly thing called 
inflation? You may have been fully 
insured before the Korean War but, 
replacement costs have gone up; 
the dollar’s value has gone down. 

Your trade customs provide that 
the printer shall not be responsible 
for any loss or damage to the prop- 
erty of the customer, unless caused 
by his neglect or failure to exercise 
ordinary care, in safe-guarding or 
handling the property. Are your 
policies so written as to cover you 
against liability for damage or loss 
of your customers’ property in case 
of your negligence or failure to ex- 
ercise ordinary care? 

Are your sprinkler policies so 
written to cover damage where 
there is no fire involved, such as 
when a sprinkler head lets go for 
some reason? Are you covered for 
water damage from whatever cause? 

Again I repeat, this is not in- 
tended to scare you. Every printer 
should make it a practice to sit 
down and calmly review his busi- 
ness from A to Z at least once a 
year—especially in the rapidly 
changing economy we live in today. 
Doing this is just plain good man- 
agement in business no matter how 
small or how big you are.—BENJA- 
MIN S. Berkow1r1z in The Centralite. 





Jacob Pollock has:found the fair land "far, far away."" America has been kind to the Russian 
lad who came penniless to this new country nearly 80 years ago. With equipment and plant in 
excellent condition, Mr. Pollock still. finds it easy to turn out fine quality jobs in his shop 
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SPECIMEN REVIEW 


BY J. L. FRAZIER 


Percy SALMON, WILLS & GRAIN- 
GER, of Auckland, New Zealand.— 
We are pleased to see the copies 
of Printer’s News. On the whole 
the publication is very well done, 
but we have a suggestion or two. 
We like the masthead but it is so 
large —that is, the solid back- 
ground panel is—that some color 
other than the extremely bright 
red would be decidedly prefer- 
able. It detracts by its force from 
the matter on the page which ap- 
pears below. In the case of one 
issue, the main heading is too 
small in relation to the size of 
the type in which the text is set. 
The effect of this is aggravated 
by the fact that the masthead is 
so strong. The greatest improve- 
ment you might make would be 
through placing of rule borders 
around the ads, setting the meas- 
ure for them narrower to permit. 
Without borders their effect is 
rather scattered, a condition that 
operates against comfortable 
reading; and besides, the borders, 
which need not be at all promi- 
nent, would add a degree of fin- 
ish which the ads as handled do 
not now reflect. 

THE Moret Press, New Orleans, 
Louisiana.—We consider your 



























HUNTING? 


If you are shooting for new 
customers, added sales, and 
more profits—take good aim 
with designed printing. You 
can bag bigger business — 
better business—when your 
sales message hits the mark 
with designed printing. 

Let us set our sights on 
your next important busi- 
ness message.We keep open 
season on using color, type, 
and paper in original ways. 
Bring down the limit with 
effective printing. 


HERBERT W. SIMPSON INC. 
Skillful Printers 
109 Sycamore Street 
Evansville 8 Indiana 
Telephone 5-6541 
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Characterful and impressive letter-size advertising card, orig- 
inal of which is in a soft, rather deep green and red-brown on 
toned stock. This Evansville, Indiana, printer seethes with ideas 














STEMS SUBMITTED FOR CRITICISM MUST BE SENT FLAT, NOT ROLLED OR FOLDED, REPLIES CANNOT BE MADE BY MAIL 





house organ, “The Moret Mirror,” 
satisfactory. There is nothing 
outstanding about it, but, on the 
other hand, there is nothing at 
all bad. It qualifies in the most 
important of all qualities, read- 
ability. It is a little difficult to 
read the type printed in black 
over the red panels on the first 
and fourth pages. You have a 
four-color process illustration on 
page two, and since a third run 
for a lighter color for the panels 
was not feasible, we suggest that 
the two plates should have been 
screened by benday to about fifty 
per cent tone. The process illus- 
tration seems to over-emphasize 
the red and yellow. The all-over 
effect is quite warm, especially 
in respect to the background of 
the figure. However, we are not 
too sure as to just what the red of 
the robes worn by the bishop 
should be, and, so, may be wrong. 
However, the figure would stand 
out better if the background were 
in greater contrast. Presswork on 
the type is very good. 

Marks Press of Buffalo, New 
York.—The arrangement of your 
business card is both interesting 
and effective, and the fault we 
have to find with it doesn’t, 
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your friends... 





We recommend that 
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this exhibition for the fun, 
and maybe ideas, 

you will get out of it, 

as well as for 

















the surprising proof it presents 


that there are times 
when even the printer wears 


an unfurrowed brow. 








Cover (left) and successive text pages from booklet announcing exhibition of stunt typography (letters and other characters forming pictures, as 
it were) at The Lakeside Galleries of R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, Chicago. Effect of original pages is enhanced by a third color, soft blue 
for commas and ampersand on cover, commas and "C" of page in center, and for commas and "bow tie" of the page reproduced on the right 
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Folder title page highly suitable for 
use among printers. On original, deep 
green is used where it is black here 
and panel with lettering is light rose. 
Name of reader submitting piece— 
—mislaid—will be given, with repeat 
showing, when he makes himself known 


by any means, mean ruination. 
We just don’t like seeing the word 
“Press” so much more prominent 
than “Marks,” and especially, to 
make it so, to see the word set in 
that extra-condensed style of 
type which has little to recom- 
mend it. In a tight squeeze— 
where bigness is required in a 
narrow measure—condensed type 
might be justified, other condi- 
tions also permitting. As a matter 
of display, the word “press” alone 
means nothing. Of course the 
word “Marks” is close and in the 
second larger size of type on the 
card, but the name is over- 
powered as it shouldn’t be. With 
so much open space at the right 
of the over-large and prominent 
word, the general design would 
not be changed if a type of regu- 
lar proportions were used for the 
word “Press” and if “Marks” were 
proportionately larger you might 
even leave the word “Press” 





THE HELLBOX 
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Cartoon technique and human interest 
are hard to beat for getting attention. 
Original cover from magazine of the 
Williams & Marcus Co., Philadelphia, 
is printed in red and black on buff 
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somewhat more prominent, which 
seems to us is putting the cart be- 
fore the horse. 

Sm1ITH TyYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE 
Company, Buffalo, New York.— 
We consider your blotter, “Ad- 
vertising Typography,” excellent. 
The two words are featured in a 
stylish cursive type against the 
wide open white space of some- 
what more than the upper half of 
the piece printed the long way 
of the stock. That is all, except 
for the customary name and ad- 
dress copy, and the slogan printed 
over a band of silver along the 
bottom which is broken near the 
right side for lower part of a 
circle so the slogan in that form 
is printed altogether on the white 
stock. The circle of the type and 
the class of cursive type make 
the piece, which is simple as well 
as beautiful, outstanding, and 
it gets over what you want to 
emphasize most effectively. We 
have commented before on your 
slogan, but it is interesting and 
influential enough to warrant re- 
peating, reading as follows: “Our 
craftsmen are art smiths of typo- 
graphy. As we recall, your head 
man is Art Smith, so the single 
word of the slogan so spelled has 
significance other than being suit- 
able for defining expert type- 
setters and layout men. 


WE.tpon, Wiuiams & Lick of 
Fort Smith, Arkansas.—Congrat- 
ulations on the letterhead you de- 
signed and printed for Twin City 
Lines. It is outstandingly original, 
particularly in consequence of 
the bus illustration in black with 
tall buildings on either side in 
green. The bus is properly out 
of scale, as high as the buildings, 
the latter being essentially deco- 
ration representirg cities served 
by the line. Type and lettering 
match the technique of the pic- 
ture, the whole being homoge- 
nous and, therefore, pleasing. It is 
that quality which, with character 
and impressiveness, makes the 
design uncommonly good. Not 
that we are sure to be right, we 
suggest that if there is to be a 
re-order, as there should be, con- 
sidering the merit of the design, 
the central section—not including 
the “ears” in the upper corners 
be increased just a bit in size. 
In the slightly enlarged size the 
central design section could be 
raised on the sheet somewhat and 
leave the same writing space. The 
details are so good they'll stand 
enlarging and, then, all will be 
clearer to those whose glasses 
aren’t just now up to par. 

PENNSYLVANIA Press, of York, 
Pennsylvania—In all sincerity 
we compliment you on the gener- 
al handling of the employee pub- 
lication, “York-Shipley News.” 
Make-up is interesting and ef- 
fective. The layout of text and 
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Original booklet cover is attractive by reason of the color com- 
bination, black and medium gray on light gray stock. Balance 
is disturbed and whiting out lacks pleasing pattern because 
of extension to left of the main line. See re-design at the right 
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The original—in four colors—of this cover from house maga- 
zine of Mack Printing Company, Easton, Pennsylvania, really 
gleams. Solid parts of our color plate are red, screen back- 
ground yellow. Benday in our black plate represents light blue 
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Contour of design and whiting out are improved by setting the 
main line directly above reverse color panel. Shifting the 
design as a whole to the left results in an improvement in 
lateral balance, the original being too heavy on the right side 
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Another example demonstrating our oft-repeated admonition, 
"Make it big and keep it simple." Cover from magazine of The 
William Feather Company, Cleveland, specialists in producing 
house organs. Original is in dull red and green on white stock 


cuts seems to incline, from maga- 
zine make-up, in the direction of 
advertising display. The many 
halftones—for the most part 
“bleeds”—make for more dramatic 
layout and permit larger sizes 
through the use of customary 
margin space. They are worth a 
lot in stirring up interest on the 
part of employees. There is noth- 
ing which makes a company pub- 
lication more appreciated than 
pictures, but, while you have no 
control over what we have in 
mind, and that may already be 
in effect, we urge that the editor 
keep a list of employees and make 
it a point to have all equally rep- 
resented. In some cases, a few are 
pictured often, some not at all. 
The same applies to items. If this 
idea isn’t in effect, pass it on to 
your customer. He will appreci- 
ate it as much as the fine printing 
you do on his pictures. The cover 
is effective and rather unusual, 
but we consider the material at 
the left of the featured halftone 
overemphasized, and not so much 
by the type as by the surrounding 
decoration. If this were reduced, 
the picture might be made larger. 


THE KUTTERER-JANSEN PRINTING 
Company, of St. Louis, Missouri. 
The work you submit is excellent. 
Layout is fresh and characterful; 
it’s the kind of printing which 
impels attention, makes a strong 
impression. You are adept in the 
use of colors which are out of the 
ordinary—not the common garden 
variety. This feature gives the 
work added value. Most original 
is perhaps your own letterhead. 
The main part of the design, with 
the usual material as copy, is in 
the upper left-hand corner. The 
impressive thing is the fine line 
which, in the form of an arc to the 
right and downward, leads from 
the main block of copy to the line 
“Color Printing.” This, in char- 
acterful type set in the form of 
an arc and printed in two colors, 
appears near the right-hand side 
and bottom of the sheet where it 
stands out “like a house afire.” 
We mean that as a compliment. 
The letterhead is really clever. 
We also greatly admire your 
package label in bronze green 
(background for open panel in 
which addressing is done), an 
orange inclining to rose, and 
black. We hope to make an ex- 
hibit of this when a spot suitable 
for it comes up in our page make- 
up. Our only adverse criticism: 
you seem to have too strong a 
liking for extra-condensed styles 
of type. They are never as pleas- 
ing as types of regular proportions 
and, when used with such, shape 
harmony, one of the main princi- 
ples to be followed, is violated. 
Where space considerations seem 
to demand extra-condensed types, 
they are excusable, but if we were 





We missed the issue featuring portrait 
of the guy who never forgets. There's 
power in this 5!/.-by 8!/2-inch cover, 
original being in black and an orange 


setting type or laying out work 
for others to set, we wouldn’t use 
such abortive styles oftener than 
in one of a hundred or more jobs. 

THE JACKSON Press, Manor Park, 
England.— Your letterhead has 
much character in its design and 
is impressive on other accounts, 
particularly in the way the trade 
device works in with the lines of 
type. When our next group of 
letterheads is shown, yours will 
be among them. Look for it. We 
feel that the second color (for 
trade device and accompanying 
panel) is a bit too deep in tone, 
especially as, even in normal tone, 
blue is the strongest of all hues in 
the quality of value and affords 
the least contrast of all colors with 
black in which the type of your 
design is printed. We must admit 
there is character in the combina- 
tion of the blue and the black on 








York 
Trade Compositor 











Inspiration for this simple, effective 
cover is appropriately the circus, 
a stellar summer event. Original is 
printed in black and green on gray 
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the gray stock but we don’t believe this 
would be lessened with a lighter and 
more brilliant blue. Indeed, the in- 
creased brightness of the effect would 
have its advantages. The envelope label, 





L’ESPERANCE, SIVERTSON & BERAN “Make a Splash,” you used for your 
: i ee specimens is also effective, in fact, strik- 

yk ny Sy ion and ining Gin 108 no. ing. In the lower left-hand corner of 

SAM FRANCISCO 8, CALIFORNIA dite the envelope the familiar ink splotch 

».0.N0. which bleeds off the bottom edge, but 

CENT which is irregular and splotchy all 

ora around the circular form otherwise, is 


striking. The type matter is over- 
printed in black, but the blue of the 
splotch is so deep in tone we are in- 


Above, characterful invoice—a difficult item to handle nicely 
—by C. Raymond Beran, veteran ace typographer of the 
company, who, about eighty years of age, keeps himself 
younglike and his work in contemporary spirit. Color is rose 
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Lawton Kennedy, Printer 
ANNOUNCES THE OPENING OF HIS PRESS 
343 FRONT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
TELEPHONE EXBROOK 2 1383 
AND CORDIALLY INVITES*VOU TO VISIT HIM 
AT THIS NEW ADDRESS 
WHERE HE WILL CONTINUE TO 
ENGAGE IN THE DESIGN AND PRINTING 
OF BOOKS, BROCHURES AND 


FINE STATIONERY 
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Front (only printed page) of 9- by 13-inch folder on heavy white 
stock. This showing inadequately suggests the beauty of original 
with border deep blue, type and illustration black, and back- 
ground of small panel a delicate gray. Type is Times Roman 





Front of folder, opening to each side from 
center. Typography is reminiscent of the time 
when the Elbert Hubbard industries included 
a print shop specializing in characterful 
mediaeval effects accomplished by Axel Ed- 
ward Sahlin, brother of Emil Georg, who 
designed this. Original is deep red on gray ; 









STUART MAKES TYPE TALK ‘ ' . 
clined to believe your weakness is use 


of too strong and, especially, deep colors. 


Edwin Ht. Stuatt, Ime. There must be contrast between type b 
Counted te 6000 ... 52 yanss of eusnseted cortices and its background, but when the back- 
422 First Avenue + Pittsburgh 19, Penna. ground in such a deep blue affords so 5 
SOat SREDSENSS. . Mane 4-0008 little contrast for the printing in black, ' 
the printing can not be clear. The same : 
oreneee Serene ae See eee error is noted on the pages of the folder, 


“Proof for approval,” the stock for 
which is a very deep blue, and the small 
type overprinted in black is not read- 
Edwin H. Stuart has never gone for aught the least bizarre, or too far in the direction of austerity. able by us. There must be others who 
He makes his advertising inviting and readable. The off-horizontal panel was printed in brown are not blessed with eagle’s eyes, so, 
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why take the risk? This folder, how- 
ever, is an effective novelty. Within it 
there is a yellow leaf, on the left-hand 
side of which there’s a die-cut exten- 
sion in the shape, let’s say, of a finger. 
This extension fits through a slit in the 
fold of the blue folder and is folded 
down over its front. The title, men- 
tioned, is printed in black on the top 
(front) of this die-cut extension. The 
piece gets attention by its novelty; the 
handling is new so far as we know. 
Your work is so characterful we es- 
pecially regret your tendency to use 








HIGGINS-MARTHUR (0mpany 
Printing of Distinction. Calligraphic Lettering 
ADVERTISING TYPOGRAPHY 


302 HAYDEN STREET Y~ ATLANTA - GEORGIA 
“Telephone WAInitt - 3306 
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colors in printing which are too dark 
and dull. 

ABBOTT, KERNS & BELL Company, of 
Portland, Oregon.—It’s been quite some 
time since we’ve had a thrill such as the 
one stimulated by opening your plastic 
bound brochure with leaves of black 
cover stock on which samples of dif- 
ferent letterheads and envelopes—of 
which you seem to use several styles— 
and other company items, including ad- 
vertisements you publish in your local 
newspapers. Invariably of sound mod- 
ern style design, than which nothing 
typographically could be finer, the word 
most descriptive of all items is “smart.” 
Of free characterful layout and featur- 
ing unusual devices, all will stand com- 
parison with the best that any man or 
company does. Character is given the 
fact that type styles tend to delicacy 
and colors tend in the same direction. 
This is unusual for those emphasizing 
what is modern. These features func- 
tion somewhat in the nature of a trade 
mark. We will go farther and say that, 
notwithstanding the large amount of 
printing we see, we would recognize the 








From EDWIN H. STUART, Jac. 
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Mr. J. L. Frazier 
1019 Mulford Street 
Evanston, Illinois 




















Letterhead and companion envelope of one of the South's quality printers which is distinguished 
by layout and generally fine character, but more especially by the class of calligraphy (lettering) 
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AMERICAN 
CRAFTSMEN 























Plain, but not drab, a pleasing label by the 
company named. Original second color is red 


Above are examples of student typography from "Typographers Annual" of the printing depart- 
ment, Rochester Institute of Technology. Green is second color on piece at left, red on one at right 
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The Fleuron Press 


* TELEPHONE, MAIN 0158 





400 PIKE STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO 





| oe 
B q) ° Y) = . = 439 Common St., Cushing Sq. - Belmont, Mass. 
REALTOR design 84 Oakley Road - Belmont, Mass. 
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PRINTING SERVICE 


3 Lanson Court 
DEARBORN, MICHIGAN 


Phone: LUzon 2-3953 





ASSOCIATION OF 
PRINTING HOUSE CRAFTSMEN, Inc. 


Public Relations Chairman, A. R. TomMAsINti 


University of California Press, Berkeley 4, California 











While the striking design at the top of this group is no letterhead, as the other five are, 
the layout could be adapted for one. The original is printed in red and a deep brown, near 
black, on white. Something characterful yet having dignity is the rule with whatever L. A. 
Braverman, of the Fleuron Press, has done over many years. On original, the trade mark is in 
light golden brown and stock is delicately cream-toned. Louis Marini designed the Tardiff 
heading, the original second color of which is brown. Letterhead of The Jackson Press, from 
England, was printed in deep blue and black on gray stock. We consider it decidedly original 
and impressive. In the original, a distinctive color combination enhances the interesting 
Judnich design, initial being a lavender hue with remainder printed in a gray toned to harmon- 
ize. The new stationery of the International Association of Printing House Craftsmen is 
the work of A. R. Tommasini, Berkeley, California, and the second color of original is red 
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work as yours no matter from where it 
might be mailed to “fool” us and with- 
out noting address lines. There are not 
many whose work we can recognize at 
a glance just by its character which, as 
intimated, involves angles already men- 
tioned and some others. Due to the 
number and nature of colors you em- 
ploy, reproduction of any of the pieces 
in black and one color, by which re- 
strictions we are handicapped, would be 
entirely inadequate. It is unfortunate 
but true that some of the finest typog- 
raphy and printing we see can not be 
shown to our readers in all its glory. 
The portfolio is certain to impress re- 
cipients with the belief that no finer and 
smarter printing is done anywhere than 
right in Portland. For the type of thing 
it is, the catalog of the “Paintings of the 
Renaissance” exhibition is excellent in 
what counts most. 

WALTER T. ARMSTRONG, Incorporated 
of Philadelphia—We salute you on the 
general excellence of “The Armstrong 
Type Manual,” one of the largest and 
finest specimen books we have seen in 
years. Pages are 814 by 11 inches and 
they are loose-leaf bound in a very 
heavy and otherwise substantial binder 
with an extension over page size which 
helps protect inside leaves. Type styles 
are indexed by letters of the alphabet, 
permitting quick location of specimen 
lines according to name. It is exception- 
al when the full capital and lower-case 
alphabets are not shown, regardless of 
size, and in those rare instances the 
styles are not frequently employed. 
Casting up for measure should be no 
problem with what letters are shown. 
It’s not too accurate, but we have often 
found useful a system of considering 
the set width of letters, capitals or low- 
er-case as the case might be, into three 
groups. Ascertaining the width of any 
normal letter, such as “n,” for example, 
would suffice for others in this cate- 
gory, which are greatest in number. 
We have figured such letters as a full 
unit, thin ones like “1” in lower-case 
as half a unit, and wide ones (“m” and 
“w”) as a unit and a half. In caps, of 
course, the “L” is normal. That is the 
essence of the idea which many have, 
no doubt, employed for years. While, as 
already stated, it is not perfect on par- 
ticularly close work, we have found 
it rather a quick way. We note the 
specimen leaves are printed by offset. 
This would seem to have several ad- 
vantages. As a rule the pages for type 
books are set when a shop is not loaded 
w.th work and we have known of sev- 
eral instances where a lot of type has 
been kept standing for long periods 
before the books are finally printed. 
Printing by offset, the pages may be set, 
made up, and proofed, and the type 
immediately thrown back in the cases. 
Once the general conception was that 
type matter, especially in small sizes, 
could not be well printed by offset, but 
your book—incidentally on coated stock 
—demonstrates that the idea is now 
fallacious. You deserve a lot of credit 
for this fine book, and it indicates that 
you are progressive and exceptionally 
well equipped. 
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BOOKS FOR 
THE PRINTER 


Techniques of Plant Maintenance 

TECHNIQUES OF PLANT MAINTENANCE 
—1952—a complete presentation of pro- 
ceedings of the Third Plant Mainte- 
nance sessions in Philadelphia last 
January. A 182-page book, it is de- 
scribed by its publishers, Clapp & 
Poliak, Inc., 341 Madison Ave., New 
York City, as the most comprehensive 
discussion of the subject ever com- 
piled. Papers on many phases of the 
subject are followed by 717 questions 
and answers. Subjects include costs, 
inspection methods and records, plan- 
ning and scheduling, maintenance 
work, lubrication, maintenance of elec- 
trical equipment and plant buildings, 
training of maintenance workers and 
supervisors, etc. The book, of interest 
to small as well as large plant opera- 
tors, presents a cross-section of current 
industrial engineering thought. It is 
sent free to persons who attended the 
conference and priced at $6 to others. 


Advertising Book List 

100 Booxs on ADVERTISING compiled 
and annotated by Prof. Donald H. Jones, 
School of Journalism, University of Mis- 
souri. In its sixth edition, this annotated 
bibliography offers a selected short list 
of general coverage of the advertising 
field. The book includes 43 additions 
of new or revised volumes published 
since the fifth edition in September, 1949. 
Copies are obtainable from the Univer- 
sity of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. 


Design of Business Forms 


DESIGN AND CONTROL OF BUSINESS 
Forms by Frank M. Knox. With the 
spotlight on business forms as a primary 
controlling factor in clerical expense, 
this book has been developed to show 
how to plan, procure and control forms 
to promote efficiency and economy in 
business operations. It is a practical 
reference both for the executive in- 
terested in improving forms as tools in 


his business and for those concerned\/ 


with the technical steps of designing and 
purchasing them. Containing many “be- 
fore and after” examples of the im- 
proved forms, the book also includes the 
Functional Index, a method developed 
by the author for analyzing and classify- 
ing forms in order to build a permanent 
and effective foundation for control. 
Priced at $6.50, the book is available 
from the McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Milwaukee Journal Production Book 

Type Faces, published by the Mil- 
waukee Journal, revised and expanded. 
This book is designed to serve as both 
a textbook and a working tool for 
those engaged in the creation and pro- 
duction of advertising. Its full title 
reads “Type Faces and Production 
Techniques for Creating Effective Ad- 
vertisements.” In planning and writing 
this revision, the type books of many 
newspapers were carefully reviewed. 


Baroque Book Illustration 

BaroquE Book Ittustration, by Philip 
Hofer, is designed to give the con- 
noisseur, collector and interested ama- 
teur an idea of the scope and merits 
of the Seventeenth Century European 
book illustration. Concisely presenting 
the range and quality of book illustra- 
tions, Mr. Hofer has presented a survey 
of the baroque book in general, with 
separate attention to book production 
of individual countries. The illustrations 
are many and varied as to the sub- 
ject, size, and kind so that the reader 
can form his own impression of the im- 
portance and scope of the material. 
Copies are obtainable from the Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge 38, Mass., 
at $7.50 a copy. 


Data on Controlled Etching 

A booklet entitled ContTroLtep Ercu- 
ING OF COPPER WITH FERRIC CHLORIDE has 
been published by the Photo-Engravers 
Research, Inc., 505 King Ave., Colum- 
bus, O. Price is $1 for two copies, and 
orders are accepted for two or multiples 
of two only, cash with order. It is the 
second of a series of four booklets to be 
issued. Information is concise, complete 
and in easy-to-read form. The same 
group also issues a hard-bound book 
covering the same subject in more de- 
tail at $3.50. 


Second Edition of Design Book 


Dover Publications, 1780 Broadway, 
New York City, have issued a second 
revised edition of Clarence P. Hornung’s 
HANDBOOK OF DESIGNS AND DEVICES, a 
standard working reference for artists 
and designers concerned with abstracts 
or symbols. This edition, paper-covered 
and priced at $1.90, has a new section 
of notes on the historical and symbolic 
backgrounds. of the basic designs, a 
bibliography, and 1836 illustrations of 
geometric designs and their variants. 





Offset Duplicator Techniques 

OrrseT DuPLICATOR TECHNIQUES, origi- 
nal edition by Richard Caruzzi, edited 
and revised by Fred W. Hoch and Carl 
B. Harris—Written in simple as well as 
non-technical language, this book covers 
all operations necessary in halftone 
photography, platemaking and in the 
methods of preparing material for re- 
production. It is complete and concise, 
a worth-while reference book on small 
offset press operations. Special attention 
has been devoted to the editing and re- 
vising of all the chapters pertaining to 
photography, chemistry, plates and to 
platemaking, type and typesetting, and 
the preparation of copy to bring this re- 
vision abreast with the duplicator in- 
dustry of today. Copies are obtainable 
from Fred W. Hoch Associates, 461 
Eighth Ave., New York 1, at $5 a covy. 


Profitable Direct Mail Methods 


PROFITABLE DirEcT Mam MEtuHops, by 
Robert Stone. This is a book that con- 
tains hundreds of pages of expert ad- 
vice and tested plans to assist the 
reader in increasing sales through di- 
rect mail advertising. The author, 
four times recipient of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association Award in the 
past seven years, uses actual case his- 
tories, tests and direct mail campaigns, 
together with his analysis of what 
made them work and pull orders suc- 
cessfully, to prove his points. Copies 
can be obtained from Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., Publishers, 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11. 442 pages. $5.75. 


Where Do You Go From No 


Wuere Do You Go From No, SELLING 
SIMPLIFIED, by Leon Epstein, might be 
considered a treasury of how-to-sell 
ideas, a guide to effective human rela- 
tions techniques, and a source of in- 
spiration for the salesman and sales 
executive. The style of writing in all 
chapters is terse and to the point. The 
aim has been to clothe ideas that click 
in words that stick, also to encourage 
reader collaboration through the recol- 
lection of related thoughts and confirm- 
ation of his personal experience. Each 
chapter is actually the condensation of 
what might be found filling a volume. 
Copies are available from the Sales Re- 
search Institute, 103 Park Ave., New 
York 17, at $3.95 a copy plus postage. 


Peerless Collection System 


THE PEERLESS COLLECTION SYSTEM, em- 
bracing six modern collection techniques 
in sequence, is designed to assist in 
making slow-moving receivables more 
liquid and keeping them liquid. A bro- 
chure of “special situations” shows how 
to clean up receivables outstanding at 
year-end, how to handle accounts for 
small amounts, how to collect from 
debtors who are also personal friends, 
how to get long-overdue accounts to 
start sending partial payments, and 
answers 12 other particular collection 
problems. Copies of the complete system 
and supplementary brochure may be ob- 
tained from the Simon Co., 59 Park Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., at $9.95 each. 
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THE COMPOSING ROOM 





BY WARD K. SCHORI 





QUESTIONS WILL ALSO BE ANSWERED BY MAIL IF ACCOMPANIED BY A STAMPED 


ENVELOPE. ANSWERS WILL BE KEPT CONFIDENTIAL UPON REQUEST. 


Asks Solution to Problem of High Metal Loss 


Our big problem is metal—both for 
Linotype and stereotype. We buy Lino- 
type metal by hundred-pound lots and 
we are running a six-page daily, stand- 
ard size. We find that we are always 
short of metal. The possibility of pilfer- 
ing has been eliminated by a check-up, 
so we presume that the loss must inevi- 
tably be due to oxidation. 

We would appreciate it if you could 
furnish us with specific data as to the 
percentage of oxidation that Linotype 
and stereotype metals have. We pre- 
sume that the amount of oxidation and 
loss of weight must be corresponding- 
ly higher, on the first melting, and taper 
down gradually for each succeeding 
melting. 

Then there is the question of setting 
up of an inventory of metals on hand, 
including standing forms, castings and 
other odds and ends. We are wonder- 
ing how other plants keep track of this. 


On the whole, excessive loss of 
metal because of oxidation is often 
due to improper proportions in the 
alloy. There is no “average percent- 
age” of loss, because of varying con- 
ditions of melting. There are so 
many variables that it is impossible 
to state what the loss should be or 
is in any specific instance. It may 
vary from one melting to another in 
the same shop. Metal companies state 
that under ideal conditions, loss 
should be from one-half to one per 
cent, but conditions are seldom ideal 
in the best of plants. Of course, we 
have no way of knowing just what 
conditions are like in your plant. 
Temperature of metal, access to air, 
stirring, amount melted at one time, 
composition of the alloy—all these 
have bearing on oxidation. 

The first thing you need to do is 
to send a sample of your metal to a 
testing laboratory. Your metal sup- 
plier should make this analysis with- 
out charge. Furthermore, he should 
make a recommendation as to what 
should be done. 

You say that you “presume that 
the amount of oxidation and loss of 
weight must be correspondingly 
higher on the first melting, and taper 
down, gradually for each succeeding 
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melting.” This is possible, but not 
necessarily so. Indeed, the opposite 
may be true. 

The whole theory behind the use 
of metals is that Linotype metal is 
an alloy depending for its melting 
temperature on a combination of 
primary metals. For example, the 
melting temperature of tin is 425° 
while that of lead is 620° and anti- 
mony is still higher. These three 
metals when alloyed in the correct 
proportions make a type metal which 
has a proper casting temperature of 
535-550°. 

When melted in a machine pot or 
in the remelting furnace, the metal 
takes on oxygen from the air, form- 
ing a dross. The tin, having a lower 
melting point, tends to oxidize first. 
Therefore, most of the skimmings 
from your melting pots consist of 
tin oxide, with tin in greater propor- 
tion than the lead and antimony. As 
the metal gets weaker and weaker 
in tin content, trouble is often ex- 
perienced in getting good casting 
results because the melting tem- 
perature of the alloy becomes higher. 

The operator or machinist looks at 
the face of his type, thinks that the 
metal is “cold” and turns up the 
temperature. The thermometer read- 
ing of the metal may be high, but 
the metal is actually “cold” in com- 
parison with its melting point. 

This new, high temperature, in 
turn, tends to increase the oxidation 
rate, speeding up the loss of the re- 
maining tin. This might account for 
an increase in loss by oxidation. 

Getting your metal into proper 
condition may take the addition of a 
good deal of “toner” metal. Under 
certain circumstances, it might be 
wise to turn in all of your old metal 
and start anew with a properly al- 
loyed metal. In the majority of cases 
this is not necessary. However, it 
would undoubtedly be wise to get 
an analysis so you will know what 
is wrong, if anything. 

Another suggestion is that there 
are chemicals which may be obtained 
for cleaning up the metal pots and 


remelting furnace, and which will 
help reduce oxidation. Your metal 
manufacturer can give you more in- 
formation on this. 

I presume you realize that all 
skimmings from your metal pots 
should never be discarded. They are 
valuable property, no matter how 
dirty, dry or free from metal they 
may seem to be. The usual practice 
is to keep all this dross in a steel 
drum furnished by the metal com- 
pany, but if you do not have one of 





The Inland Printer Appoints 

New Assistant Editor 

% Ward K. Schori has been appointed 
assistant editor of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Mr. Schori, who has both a bachelor’s 
and a master’s de- 
gree in journalism, 
is also a practical 
printer, having 
operated his own 
plant for several 
years, and has 
worked in a num- 
ber of plants do- 
ing fine work. He 
is an experienced 
linotype operator 
and has taught 
courses in typo- 
graphy and adver- 
tising practice and design. 

In addition to assisting with the writ- 
ing, editing and layout work of the 
magazine, he will conduct a “composing 
room” department which will specialize 
in mechanical matters. The idea is that 
a “penny saved is a penny of net profit.” 
The manager of a plant is interested in 
doing a job better and quicker. A print- 
ing employee, by learning a new wrin- 
kle, can do his job better, easier and 
quicker . . . putting himself in line for 
promotion and higher pay. 

Machine composition, Ludlow, APL, 
Monotype, hand composition, and make- 
up, plus all the new photo-composing 
devices, such as Fotosetter, will be with- 
in the scope of the department. Ac- 
knowledged experts in the various fields 
will be consulted for material and an- 
swers to questions. 

Shop kinks and short articles at regu- 
lar rates, and questions for this de- 
partment will be welcomed. 





W. K. Schori 
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these drums, the dross may be put 
into tight, wooden boxes—after it is 
cold. When a quantity has been ac- 
cumulated, it is shipped to your sup- 
plier who usually sends back one 
pound of good metal for every two 
pounds of dross you send him. 

Or he'll be glad to give you cash 
or credit for this dross, since it re- 
presents the precious element—tin 
—you have been losing from your 
metal supply. 

Your suggestion about a metal in- 
ventory is an excellent one, too. I 
don’t think any printing plant can 
keep an account of every pound of 
metal it owns, but it certainly is a 
good idea to know approximately 
how much you have. If you ever 
want to sell out, this item makes an 
important part of your inventory— 
especially at the present price of 
type metal. 

It is wise, too, to go over old stand- 
ing forms and discard those for which 
there will be no further use. These 
old forms turned back into the cur- 
rent metal supply not only keep up 
the quantity but the quality of your 
metal. Chances are they were cast 
when the metal was new; returning 
them to the pot now will help to tone 
up the metal which has had con- 
stant remeltings. 


How Does Type Wear? 


Some printers have a mistaken 
notion that type is crushed or com- 
pressed under printing pressure, 
making old, worn type actually have 
less than the .918-inch standard. 

Sometimes one or two thousandths 
of an inch may be worn off the face, 
making it slightly under type high, 
but this much wear is rare. What 
usually happens is that the edges of 
the type face become rounded due 
to the action of the cylinder in the 
pressing of paper against it. Theo- 
retically, if a platen press were to be 
absolutely parallel at the time of 
impression, and if the packing were 
extremely hard, and there was no 
“give” to the paper stock, type could 
print indefinitely. And it is a known 
fact that a hard packing gives a bet- 
ter print and makes the type wear 
much longer. 

The embossing effect of the type 
on the packing, plus the rough and 
spongy nature of much paper stock, 
tends to wear the face, especially off 
edges. A harder, tougher type alloy 
wears longer than soft mixtures. 

Where long wear is imperative 
and it is impractical to make plates, 
even slugcasting machines may be 
specially equipped to take the 
higher temperatures necessary for 
casting the copper-mixed hard alloys. 


Abominations on Short Fonts 

Fonts as small as 3-a should be dis- 
continued at once as there just aren’t 
enough characters in them to enable 
the printer to set the average display. 
This shortage causes endless grief, and, 
in some cases, necessitates running the 
job through the press a second time, 
with resulting loss of time and money. 

All type foundries, beth foundry, 
monotype and the wood type factories, 
should end this practice at once. 

Most of this kind of woe is caused by 
the fact that supply houses do NOT 
have personnel trained in actual print- 
ing production and are too stubborn 
and headstrong to ASK a practical 
printer’s opinion. 

I trust type makers will see the light 
to the extent of promptly discontinuing 
this undesirable practice. 


You are quite right about the use- 
fulness of an extremely small font 
of type—except in very large sizes 
where many letters would make a 
type case too heavy, a font too ex- 
pensive, and where many letters are 
not needed. Imagine a 10a font of 
96-point Legend! You’d never need 
a large font of large type unless you 
are doing specialty printing, and 
then it’s easy enough to buy two or 
more small fonts. 

We suppose small fonts will al- 
ways be sold so long as there are 
printers who buy them and type- 
founders who make a profit in sell- 
ing them. A 10-year-old boy with a 
Kelsey hand press might get some 
use out of such a small font. But a 
printer would be unable to use such 
a font, unless he wanted it only for a 
very limited etch-proof printing or 
a single line for a one-time job. 


Albert Schiller shows a lady friend some of his type pictures during an exhibit he held in 





Printers Find It Hard to Get 
Good Results With Thin Engravings 

During the war when there was a 
shortage of metal, a good many 
engraving plants used 18-gauge zinc 
and copper for etchings and _ half- 
tones. Sometimes 21-gauge metal 
was resorted to in desperation. 
Standard 16-gauge metal is .065- 
inch thick, while 18 is .045, and 21 is 
.032-inch thick. 

What this thin metal means to the 
photoengraver and the printer is 
obvious when it is realized that the 
engraver’s acid “bites” down to a 
depth of .024-inch at times. Subtract 
.024 from .032 and you get only .008- 
inch of metal holding the dots to- 
gether. Such plates are so thin that 
they bend easily and if used for di- 
rect printing quickly wear. 


Albert Schiller’s Type Pictures 
Appear in Foreign Exhibitions 

Albert Schiller’s type pictures (see 
Tue INLAND PRINTER for February) 
are now going to exhibits in many 
lands and places to show what the 
art director of Advertising Agencies 
Service Co., New York City, can do 
in producing illustrations with type, 
rules and typecast ornaments. 

One selection has been sent to the 
Haifa Technion in Israel. During 
September an assortment was shown 
in the Virgin Islands. 

“The Gutenberg Yearbook,” issued 
in June by the Gutenberg Society 
in Mainz, Germany, featured a 
scholarly article on Schiller’s art by 
Harold E. Waite, an English graphic 
artisan. 





Beretta Center, St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. Some of Schiller's type pictures are being shown 
at the current "Printers at Play" exhibit at R. R. Donnelley & Sons’ Lakeside Press in Chicago 
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OFFSET 


By Charles F. King 


Temperature Is Sometimes Controlling Factor 


* The number of scientific terms 
which have found their way into the 
lithographic trade during the past 
two decades is actually amazing, 
when one considers that only a few 
years ago anything scientific was 
considered to be detrimental to the 
trade. Density, pH, relative humidi- 
ty, and a host of other such words 
are thrown around many shops to- 
day as freely as sheets jammed up on 
a feed-board. 

It is too bad that those of us who 
had a hand in the introduction of 
these words and phrases apparently 
gave to them the ring of finality 
which they have apparently taken 
on. Undoubtedly this has tended to 
impede progress and discovery to 
some extent, although as interim 
terms to be used until more informa- 
tion is available they have benefited 
the industry greatly. 

The expression relative humidity 
is a good example of this type of 
thinking. It has been considered to 
be one of the most important factors 
in controlling behavior of both deep- 
etch and surface plate coatings. It 
has also been thought of as the con- 
trolling factor in the dimensional 
stability of paper. 

In the case of plate coatings, it was 
only a little over two years ago that 
a research worker at the Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation’s lab- 
oratories accidentally discovered 
that the role which temperature 
played in determining the sensitivity 
of coatings was, in itself, of great im- 
portance. So deeply had the idea 
that relative humidity was the con- 
trolling factor become embedded in- 
to the thinking of the research staff, 
it was only with great difficulty that 
this worker was able to prove that 
temperature, independent of rela- 
tive humidity, affected the coatings. 

During the past few months I 
have talked with a number of tech- 
nical men who are employed by sup- 
pliers of plate coatings as service 
men. In each instance these men 
have stated (in substance) that they 


vapor pressure to be a much more 
reliable guide in timing exposures. 

Another said that he had been 
using temperature only, as a means 
of standardizing exposures. Thus, 
perhaps, there will come a time when 
relative humidity as such will no 
longer be given any consideration in 
determining the sensitivity of plate 
coating solutions. 

As far as the effect of relative 
humidity on paper is concerned, 
there has long been a question in the 
minds of many workers as to 
whether it is the determining factor 

In previous discussions in these 
columns, mention has been made of 
work that has been done which 
seemed to indicate that it is not. 
Apparently, however, there has 
been no determined effort to inves- 
tigate these other ideas. Perhaps 
many investigators feel that changes 
in relative humidity have been 
proved by the work done at the 
National Bureau of Standards to be 
responsible for paper taking on or 
losing moisture, and that no further 
proof is necessary. Thus it cannot be 
anything else. However, those of us 
who are charged with solving pro- 
duction problems are continually 
seeing things which could not hap- 
pen, but do. 


e 


This is by no means intended to 
discredit in any way the above work, 
but the difference between results 
from research work of that type and 
the solving of production problems 
often lies in factors which were not 
considered to be important in the 
laboratory. At other times there are 
unknown factors which are not 
present in the carefully controlled 
conditions under which laboratory 
work is done. 

A perhaps slightly exaggerated 
parallel could be drawn between 
research in the field of medicine and 
lithographic research. In the field of 
medicine research workers experi- 
ment with animals other than human 
beings up toa certain stage. The 
final answer, however, must come 
from results obtained in work with 
humans. 

The laboratory animals can be 
selected with care, infected or even 
killed as desired: Underdosages and 
overdosages can be determined with- 
out regard to their comfort, and all 
conditions under which they exist 
can be controlled carefully. 

However, when it comes to the 
final testing on human beings, such 
procedures cannot be followed. As 
far as I know, Nazi Germany is the 
only country which has ever con- 








Robert M. Darr, local LNA chairman, and Leora Lee Duwe, public relations director of Graphic 
Arts and Advertising Guild of Milwaukee, pose beside some of the exhibits in the 2nd annual 
Lithographers National Association showing of the award-winners in the 1952 litho competition 


disregard relative humidity as such 
entirely. One chemical engineer was 
so bold as to state that he had found 
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doned such practice. Instead, as soon 
as laboratory tests indicate that a 
medicine will not harm humans, 
statistical methods are employed to 
determine whether the new material 
will cure a larger percentage of 
people than previous methods of 
medication. Often the results are 
disappointing because of the un- 
known or uncontrollable factors. 
This does not cast any stigma on the 
accuracy of the original research. 
Instead, it often tends to point out 
conditions which had not been previ- 
ously considered to be important. 

In lithography as well as in medi- 
cine, data gathered from actual 
production are frequently at variance 
with laboratory findings, and from 
such data the overlooked factors can 
sometimes be determined. In solving 
industrial problems, one is often 
forced to accept things as they are. 
By recording everything which 
might appear to be pertinent to the 
problem, the immediate cause and 
oftimes the fundamental cause can 
be determined. 

It was while working on such a 
project a number of years ago I 
became convinced that relative 
humidity was not the factor which 
determined the behavior of paper. 
The work involved taking samples 
of every lot of paper which came 
into a printing plant and determin- 
ing its condition (expressed in terms 
of relative humidity as shown by 
a sword test) and its actual moisture 
content. 

This work included paper which 
was to be run by offset lithography 
and by letterpress and after each 
trip through the press, the distortion 
of the sheet was measured, together 
with its moisture content and condi- 
tion (RH). An accurate record was 
kept of the conditions under which 
the stock was stored and run in 
terms of wet-and-dry bulb readings 
and relative humidity. 

The plant in which this work was 
done was not air conditioned and 
over the six month period during 
which the tests were made, a wide 
range of conditions was encountered. 
Also, most of the standard grades of 
paper were tested. The data gath- 
ered definitely confirmed the results 
of the work at the Bureau of Stand- 
ards concerning the moisture content 
of paper brought up to a particular 
relative humidity and that of paper 
brought down to the same humidity. 
However, the data proved that tem- 
perature played a much more im- 
portant role than indicated by the 
findings of the Bureau. 

This work was undertaken pri- 
marily to determine what savings 
(Turn to page 92) 





Chas. F. King will answer questions on offset. Write him in care of The Inland Printer 


Trouble With Flat Pictures 

We are submitting herewith samples 
of offset cards, together with negatives. 
Assuming that the original portraits 
were good, what in your opinion is 
wrong with the offset plates? Could it 
be that the offset negative was under- 
exposed, or that the plate was not 
burned in long enough or that old chem- 
icals were used in developing the film? 
What makes the: pictures so flat? 


Ido not know whether you in- 
tended to send me the negatives on 
all of the illustrations or not, but 
you included only the one for the 
blue card printed on Kromekote. 
Actually, this is a very good nega- 
tive and there is nothing wrong with 
this print that a little more ink 
would not cure. Either the blue is 
not strong enough, you did not carry 
enough on, or you had too much 
water. Both the tone range and dot 
formation are excellent. 


As for the other cards, at least. 


part of the trouble is the stock you 
printed them on. The other trouble 
appears to be a lack of detail in the 
negative itself; and I do not know 
whether you make your own, but if 
you do, I would suggest that you try 
to use the Kodak contact screen. 
You seem to have lost all of the mid- 
dle tones. This accounts for the flat 
look on these prints. 

The sheets printed with the sepia 
ink have just the opposite trouble. 
They have plenty of middle tones, 
but do not have much highlight de- 
tail. Another trouble with these 
prints can be blamed on paper and 
ink. With such a shade as this, it is 
hard to obtain enough density to 
make the shadow tones print a deep- 
dark brown, and likewise, a rough 
stock such as this tends to let much 
of it show through without sufficient 
ink on it, thereby making shadow 
tones print light. You are obviously 
essentially a letterpress printer, and 
when you print shadow tones by 
that process, you are really printing 
intaglio; that is, you fill in the dots 
which would stay open on an offset 
plate. In this manner, you print a 
deeper tone in these areas than you 

(Turn to page 96) 


Ink Specks Appear Mysteriously 

We have run into a lot of trouble 
recently printing sheets with large solids. 
The job will start out all right, but 
after a few hours running it will begin 
to come up full of spots. One of the 
pressmen thinks it is the paper, but I 
am sure it is not. We have let the ink 
down to where it is so soupy that it 
will not print without scumming, and 
we still have the trouble. Another thing, 
if it was the tack of the ink pulling the 
paper, it would be worse before the 
press is warmed up, but this is not 
the case. We have asked our ink man 
if he has any explanation for the trouble 
but he says that the ink is ground prop- 
erly and there are not any specks in 
it. We have looked through a number 
of new cans and cannot find any, but 
it looks like there are specks in it when 
we put it into the fountain. 

We usually try to add varnish and 
driers to enough ink to run off the job 
or at least to run for the three shifts. 
We have examined the varnish and 
driers and there are no specks in them. 
What causes this trouble? 


It is altogether possible that who- 
ever is mixing the varnish and 
driers into the ink is whipping air 
into it. If this is the case, the ink 
surrounding each air bubble has an 
opportunity to become oxidized by 
this air, in the same manner as skin 
forms on the top and sides of a can. 
Therefore, where each air bubble 
was, a small speck of skin is formed. 
Perhaps this has become noticeable 
only since the weather has become 
extremely hot and the ink is softer 
and easier to whip, and drying takes 
place much faster. 


Label Paper Coated One Side 

I have been given to understand that 
in the United States it is possible to 
obtain paper for printing labels which 
is coated on one side and can be used 
for varnished or gloss ink labels. I also 
understand that such paper is relatively 
inexpensive since some of it is made 
from ground wood. That is, the body 
stock is made from ground wood and 
coated with casein. Will you please put 
me in touch with the manufacturer of 
such a paper? 


You are correct, and I am notify- 
ing at least one of the suppliers of 
such a stock of your interest. 
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THE PROOFROOM 





BY H. D. BUMP 


Three Little Dots 

I had always thought that the “choke” 
or ellipsis was formed of three periods 
separated by spaces. An old style book 
said four. I wrote its editors and got 
an answer that in a newer edition this 
ruling had been changed and that now 
three periods were used. Is that the 
usage currently accepted? 


The authorities disagree a bit on 
whether the end-of-a-sentence 
period should be considered part of 
the ellipsis marks. We like three 
spaced periods, with space before 
and after, as the ellipsis, plus the 
period that ends the sentence if the 
sentence is completed. “His army 
was a small one. . . . It was by his 
genius that he conquered.” Copy 
should be marked carefully so that 
the compositor doesn’t have to guess 
at your preferred style. 

Some newspapers make use of 
three asterisks to mark deleted ma- 
terial. In our youth, asterisks were 
used to denote omissions in ques- 
tionable novels. * * * had a heady 
significance that three or even four 
periods will never attain. 


No Inmates Allowed 


About the use of the word inmate 
(May Proofroom), maybe this will save 
others some trouble. Years ago the 
Masonic Homes Executives Association 
decided that, so far as Masonic Homes 
were concerned, the words inmate and 
institution were out. Masonry is an In- 
stitution (cap I), but a Masonic Home 
is not an institution up or down. Since 
homes are occupied by families, and 
the individuals in families are members 
of the family, the people living in Ma- 
sonic Homes should be designated as 
members or some other suitable word, 
but not inmates. 

We got along very nicely with the 
word member until someone started 
using the word guest. Some of us who 
have handled copy for a long time don’t 
like that application. Hotels, motels, 
and resorts have guests. There’s noth- 
ing stable about it. 

And now, a word of caution. Don’t 
come down to our neck of the woods 
and use the phrase “every so often” or 
we will daintily raise an eyebrow. Down 
here it is “ever so often” and the mean- 
ing is the same. 

One more and then I'll leave. This is 
my favorite. I read it in an Indianap- 
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olis paper during the war. The story 
was about a retiring police detective. 
Proof was read, correction (?) made, 
and this is the way it was run: 
“he was a defective on the force” 
“he was a detective on the farce” 
Well, you can’t win every day. 


Inmate is a simple little word. In 
the beginning it meant an associate. 
It’s too bad that a stigma attached 
itself to it. Guest means someone 
you expect to clear out after a few 


days. It’s not what you are in your 


own home. 

Mail from nice people like this 
Hoosier is one of the several good 
things about being allowed to edit 
the Proofroom. We get other kinds 
of letters, too, from folks who don’t 
like what they consider flippancy 
about the King’s English. Proofread- 
ing is serious, important business, 
but certainly there is no need for 
grimness. 


Responsibility 

In our shop a situation came up that 
is far too complicated to go into here, 
unless you have had some legal train- 
ing. The salient question, however, is: 
Who is responsible for proofreader’s 
queries which the author did not take 
the trouble to answer? 


There’s no snub so painful to a 
reader as an unanswered query. The 
author takes on sole responsibility 
when he chooses to ignore a ques- 
tion. We assume, of course, that 
the controversial matter was plainly 
indicated, the query not written with 
a very hard pencil in microscopic 
handwriting on an unduly messy 
proof. 


Direct and Blunt 

I saw “point-blank” printed in Life 
magazine as two words. It was my belief 
that the hyphen is necessary. Is it? 


Our desk dictionary has it point- 
blank. Life and Time have their own 
picturesque styles. Their worst 
enemies—and they must have one or 
two—would have to admit that they 
gave publication journalism a shot 
in the arm. But that does not mean 
that the professors approve of their 
ways of doing things. 


PROOFROOM. PROBLEMS 
AND METHODS 





THIS DEPARTMENT WELCOMES PROOFROOM QUERIES AND COMMENT 


A Good Picture 


I hope you will accept this question 
in the spirit with which it is sent. I 
am not trying to be frivolous, off-color, 
or funny. I got involved in an embar- 
rassing situation when I queried this 
picture caption: “Shown in pouring 
position at our Mother’s Day party is 
our secretary, Miss Mary Brown.” The 
lady-editor of a club publication didn’t 
understand my objections. (I use the 
words “lady” and “editor” politely but 
loosely.) Did I go beyond the call of 
duty? I meant well. 


Did you go to what might be a 
great deal of trouble and look up the 
illustration? It is quite possible that 
it might picture a woman serving tea. 
It hurts us to say this but it seems 
that you acted a bit impulsively, for 
your own good. Quite often strange 
meanings can be read into bits of 
text which are minus the context. 
Why not collect such horrors and 
print them someday? Don’t let them 
upset routine. We can understand 
the lady-editor’s righteous indigna- 
tion. You haven’t been dealing with 
them long, have you, bub? 


Too Many Quotes 

Benbow (Manuscript & Proof) points 
out the absurdity of lavish use of quote 
marks by giving a quotation from the 
Gospel according to St. John: Jesus 
answered then, Is it not written in your 
law, I said, Ye are gods? Then he shows 
what quotes can do to that statement 
which is quite intelligible without them. 
‘Jesus answered them, “Is it not written 
in your law, ‘I said, “Ye are gods”’?”’” 
Shouldn’t that sentence start off by 
using a double quote? 


That is English punctuation. Don’t 
worry your pretty little head about 
it. (We believe that the Atlantic 
Monthly favors the single quotes, 
quotation-within-quotation in double 
quotes, quotation-within-quotation- 
within-quotation in triple quotes, 
and so on.) But Benbow makes his 
point neatly. Punctuation which does 
not add to clearness should be 
omitted. As Theodore De Vinne 
said: “Points must be selected to 
aid the reader; they should not be 
used as practical demonstrations of 
the rules of grammarians or of elo- 
cutionists.” Amen. 
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Large and Willing Cast 


In a rush job we had this one: “The 
entire cast are volunteers.” No chance 
to ask the author about it. Looked (or 
rather sounded) wrong to me. Like that 
classic: the board of directors “are plan- 
ning” or “is planning.” I arbitrarily 
changed it to “All the members of the 
cast are volunteers.” Then I deleted 
the first the to avoid a run-over in the 
paragraph. Of course the author had 
in mind a group of people who were 
volunteers. But the word “cast” is un- 
doubtedly the subject of the sentence. 
Seemed to me I was justified. 


The original sentence was correct. 
A collective noun (cast) may take 
either a singular or a plural verb, 
according to whether it refers to 
the objects composing it as one ag- 
gregate or as separate individuals. 
“The audience was large; the audi- 
ence were divided in opinion.” 

Your action was justifiable and 
commendable (if the author raised 
no foolish objections) because the 
sentence reads better after your re- 
pair work. And we like comps who 
fix up run-overs. In other words, 
we are on your side even though 
the sentence was permissible in its 
original form. 


The ‘‘Workbrittle’ Laborer 


In regard to your explanation of the 
difference between colloquial and di- 
alectal: I once used the word “work- 
brittle” before an editor who was sup- 
posed to know the meanings of words. 
Said he never heard it before. Couldn’t 
find it in the small dictionary, but it 


was in the big Webster and described 
as dialectal. Wrote to the dictionary 
company and they said it appeared in 
use in various parts of the U.S., especi- 
ally middlewest, and also in England. 
So apparently dialectal doesn’t mean 
that it’s used in any particular part of 
the world. 


We are glad to have this informa- 
tion. We are like the editor you 
mention—supposed to know the 
meaning of words—but we never 
before met up with “workbrittle.” 
It sounds the opposite of what it 
apparently means. Although we or- 
dinarily are workbrittle, we do not 
feel that way at the moment. Is that 
correct usage? Or is the word ordin- 
arily used in a derogatory manner? 
We'd be sure that a man knew the 
meaning of it before we called him 
workbrittle. It has a hateful sound. 


Listen and Weigh 

This sentence sounded mighty pecu- 
liar to me, but I let it go: “I had the 
feeling that . . . he would listen and 
weigh my views and reach a democratic 
accommodation.” What the heck is a 
democratic accommodation? Or is there 
such a thing? 


Looks like you wandered into 
some fancy writing, boy. Our inter- 
pretation—not guaranteed—would 
be that the man would listen to what 
one had to say, which is a fairly 
rare gift, and adjust the differences 
of one’s views and his own, without 
being snobbish about it. This has 
nothing to do with politics, but the 
guy should make a good candidate. 
































The journeyman printer and apprentice work at a reproduction of an I8th century press during 
scenes from "The Colonial Printer," a documentary film on printing and newspapers before 
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Who Is We? 


Frank White, a columnist for the 
Linton, Indiana, Daily, quotes a reader 
as saying the editorial “we” is a hang- 
over of the gay nineties. “Everyone 
knows that ‘we’ in your column is Frank 
White, and who are you fooling?” he 
asks. White goes on to quote Professor 
Ben Petty, editor of a Purdue University 
publication: 

“Criticism has come my way for using 
the personal I. None of that we stuff for 
me. I agree with someone’s keen ob- 
servation that those writers who use 
we evidently are attempting to make 
the reader believe he is outnumbered.” 

How do you feel about we? You use 
it, but do you like it? As I recall, your 
predecessor E. N. Teall wasn’t afraid of 
an I, 


Possibly the objection to we is 
that aside from its editorial use, it 
is found only in regal speech. The 
king is we. Sometimes columnists 
attempt regal roles when they get 
off on the we stuff. 

It is a rare columnist who is an 
I and not a we. He may be speaking 
for himself, but a mob of people 
stand behind him, sometimes 
breathing down his neck—his su- 
perior editors, the owners, stock- 
holders—people who could be ruined 
by irresponsibility on his part. “We” 
gets one into the suitable mood. 

There are times when H. D. Bump 
would like to say “I” to keep I. P.’s 
skirts — woops — trousers clean, but 
it’s only when I would like to say 
something of which we would dis- 
approve. A column is not a personal 
letter or diary. 

I have no objection to the editorial 
we. There are times when either 
pronoun is awkward. And we are 
I at home. 


Some People Work There 

Can a thing be “semi-empty”? I 
thought I’d set enough silly copy to be 
hardened to anything, but this sentence 
stopped me: “Most of these blocks of 
big buildings are semi-empty today.” 
If they are semi-empty, which sounds 
forlorn, aren’t they also half full? How 
empty is semi? I let it go with a query. 


We couldn’t find semi-empty in 
any of our dictionaries. (Semi 
doesn’t need a hyphen, if you want 
to be truly critical.) Right or wrong, 
it is silly, as you say. The phrase 
reminds us of a writer we know. 
He loves big fancy words and uses 
them in the meaning given fourth 
or fifth place in the dictionary. One 
always has the sensation of swim- 
ming through a batch of lukewarm 
words to reach his meaning, when 
he has remembered to attach a 
meaning. 

It won’t matter in a hundred 
years or so. 
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THE PROOFROOM 





BY H. D. BUMP 


i 


Three Little Dots 

I had always thought that the “choke” 
or ellipsis was formed of three periods 
separated by spaces. An old style book 
said four. I wrote its editors and got 
an answer that in a newer edition this 
ruling had been changed and that now 
three periods were used. Is that the 
usage currently accepted? 


The authorities disagree a bit on 
whether the end-of-a-sentence 
period should be considered part of 
the ellipsis marks. We like three 
spaced periods, with space before 
and after, as the ellipsis, plus the 
period that ends the sentence if the 
sentence is completed. “His army 
was a small one. .. . It was by his 
genius that he conquered.” Copy 
should be marked carefully so that 
the compositor doesn’t have to guess 
at your preferred style. 

Some newspapers make use of 
three asterisks to mark deleted ma- 
terial. In our youth, asterisks were 
used to denote omissions in ques- 
tionable novels. * * * had a heady 
significance that three or even four 
periods will never attain. 


No Inmates Allowed 


About the use of the word inmate 
(May Proofroom), maybe this will save 
others some trouble. Years ago the 
Masonic Homes Executives Association 
decided that, so far as Masonic Homes 
were concerned, the words inmate and 
institution were out. Masonry is an In- 
stitution (cap I), but a Masonic Home 
is not an institution up or down. Since 
homes are occupied by families, and 
the individuals in families are members 
of the family, the people living in Ma- 
sonic Homes should be designated as 
members or some other suitable word, 
but not inmates. 

We got along very nicely with the 
word member until someone started 
using the word guest. Some of us who 
have handled copy for a long time don’t 
like that application. Hotels, motels, 
and resorts have guests. There’s noth- 
ing stable about it. 

And now, a word of caution. Don’t 
come down to our neck of the woods 
and use the phrase “every so often” or 
we will daintily raise an eyebrow. Down 
here it is “ever so often” and the mean- 
ing is the same. 

One more and then I'll leave. This is 
my favorite. I read it in an Indianap- 
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olis paper during the war. The story 
was about a retiring police detective. 
Proof was read, correction (?) made, 
and this is the way it was run: 
“he was a defective on the force” 
“he was a detective on the farce” 
Well, you can’t win every day. 


Inmate is a simple little word. In 
the beginning it meant an associate. 
It’s too bad that a stigma attached 
itself to it. Guest means someone 
you expect to clear out after a few 
days. It’s not what you are in your 
own home. 

Mail from nice people like this 
Hoosier is one of the several good 
things about being allowed to edit 
the Proofroom. We get other kinds 
of letters, too, from folks who don’t 
like what they consider flippancy 
about the King’s English. Proofread- 
ing is serious, important business, 
but certainly there is no need for 
grimness. 


Responsibility 

In our shop a situation came up that 
is far too complicated to go into here, 
unless you have had some legal train- 
ing. The salient question, however, is: 
Who is responsible for proofreader’s 
queries which the author did not take 
the trouble to answer? 


There’s no snub so painful to a 
reader as an unanswered query. The 
author takes on sole responsibility 
when he chooses to ignore a ques- 
tion. We assume, of course, that 
the controversial matter was plainly 
indicated, the query not written with 
a very hard pencil in microscopic 
handwriting on an unduly messy 
proof. 


Direct and Blunt 

I saw “point-blank” printed in Life 
magazine as two words. It was my belief 
that the hyphen is necessary. Is it? 


Our desk dictionary has it point- 
blank. Life and Time have their own 
picturesque styles. Their worst 
enemies—and they must have one or 
two—would have to admit that they 
gave publication journalism a shot 
in the arm. But that does not mean 
that the professors approve of their 
ways of doing things. 


PROOFROOM PROBLEMS 
AND METHODS 





THIS DEPARTMENT WELCOMES PROOFROOM QUERIES AND COMMENT 


A Good Picture 


I hope you will accept this question 
in the spirit with which it is sent. I 
am not trying to be frivolous, off-color, 
or funny. I got involved in an embar- 
rassing situation when I queried this 
picture caption: “Shown in pouring 
position at our Mother’s Day party is 
our secretary, Miss Mary Brown.” The 
lady-editor of a club publication didn’t 
understand my objections. (I use the 
words “lady” and “editor” politely but 
loosely.) Did I go beyond the call of 
duty? I meant well. 


Did you go to what might be a 
great deal of trouble and look up the 
illustration? It is quite possible that 
it might picture a woman serving tea. 
It hurts us to say this but it seems 
that you acted a bit impulsively, for 
your own good. Quite often strange 
meanings can be read into bits of 
text which are minus the context. 
Why not collect such horrors and 
print them someday? Don’t let them 
upset routine. We can understand 
the lady-editor’s righteous indigna- 
tion. You haven’t been dealing with 
them long, have you, bub? 


Too Many Quotes 

Benbow (Manuscript & Proof) points 
out the absurdity of lavish use of quote 
marks by giving a quotation from the 
Gospel according to St. John: Jesus 
answered then, Is it not written in your 
law, I said, Ye are gods? Then he shows 
what quotes can do to that statement 
which is quite intelligible without them. 
‘Jesus answered them, “Is it not written 
in your law, ‘I said, “Ye are gods”’?”’” 
Shouldn’t that sentence start off by 
using a double quote? 


That is English punctuation. Don’t 
worry your pretty little head about 
it. (We believe that the Atlantic 
Monthly favors the single quotes, 
quotation-within-quotation in double 
quotes, quotation-within-quotation- 
within-quotation in triple quotes, 
and so on.) But Benbow makes his 
point neatly. Punctuation which does 
not add to clearness should be 
omitted. As Theodore De Vinne 
said: “Points must be selected to 
aid the reader; they should not be 
used as practical demonstrations of 
the rules of grammarians or of elo- 
cutionists.” Amen. 
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Large and Willing Cast 

In a rush job we had this one: “The 
entire cast are volunteers.” No chance 
to ask the author about it. Looked (or 
rather sounded) wrong to me. Like that 
classic: the board of directors “are plan- 
ning” or “is planning.” I arbitrarily 
changed it to “All the members of the 
cast are volunteers.” Then I deleted 
the first the to avoid a run-over in the 
paragraph. Of course the author had 
in mind a group of people who were 
volunteers. But the word “cast” is un- 
doubtedly the subject of the sentence. 
Seemed to me I was justified. 


The original sentence was correct. 
A collective noun (cast) may take 
either a singular or a plural verb, 
according to whether it refers to 
the objects composing it as one ag- 
gregate or as separate individuals. 
“The audience was large; the audi- 
ence were divided in opinion.” 

Your action was justifiable and 
commendable (if the author raised 
no foolish objections) because the 
sentence reads better after your re- 
pair work. And we like comps who 
fix up run-overs. In other words, 
we are on your side even though 
the sentence was permissible in its 
original form. 


The ‘“Workbrittle’ Laborer 


In regard to your explanation of the 
difference between colloquial and di- 
alectal: I once used the word “work- 
brittle” before an editor who was sup- 
posed to know the meanings of words. 
Said he never heard it before. Couldn’t 
find it in the small dictionary, but it 


was in the big Webster and described 
as dialectal. Wrote to the dictionary 
company and they said it appeared in 
use in various parts of the U.S., especi- 
ally middlewest, and also in England. 
So apparently dialectal’ doesn’t mean 
that it’s used in any particular part of 
the world. 


We are glad to have this informa- 
tion. We are like the editor you 
mention—supposed to know the 
meaning of words—but we never 
before met up with “workbrittle.” 
It sounds the opposite of what it 
apparently means. Although we or- 
dinarily are workbrittle, we do not 
feel that way at the moment. Is that 
correct usage? Or is the word ordin- 
arily used in a derogatory manner? 
We'd be sure that a man knew the 
meaning of it before we called him 
workbrittle. It has a hateful sound. 


Listen and Weigh 


This sentence sounded mighty pecu- 
liar to me, but I let it go: “I had the 
feeling that . . . he would listen and 
weigh my views and reach a democratic 
accommodation.” What the heck is a 
democratic accommodation? Or is there 
such a thing? 


Looks like you wandered into 
some fancy writing, boy. Our inter- 
pretation—not guaranteed—would 
be that the man would listen to what 
one had to say, which is a fairly 
rare gift, and adjust the differences 
of one’s views and his own, without 
being snobbish about it. This has 
nothing to do with politics, but the 
guy should make a good candidate. 





The journeyman printer and apprentice work at a reproduction of an |8th century press during 
scenes from "The Colonial Printer," a documentary film on printing and newspapers before 
Revolution. Note inking balls; in foreground, paper being dried under stone-weighted board 


Who Is We? 


Frank White, a columnist for the 
Linton, Indiana, Daily, quotes a reader 
as saying the editorial “we” is a hang- 
over of the gay nineties. “Everyone 
knows that ‘we’ in your column is Frank 
White, and who are you fooling?” he 
asks. White goes on to quote Professor 
Ben Petty, editor of a Purdue University 
publication: 

“Criticism has come my way for using 
the personal I. None of that we stuff for 
me. I agree with someone’s keen ob- 
servation that those writers who use 
we evidently are attempting to make 
the reader believe he is outnumbered.” 

How do you feel about we? You use 
it, but do you like it? As I recall, your 
predecessor E. N. Teall wasn’t afraid of 
an I. 


Possibly the objection to we is 
that aside from its editorial use, it 
is found only in regal speech. The 
king is we. Sometimes columnists 
attempt regal roles when they get 
off on the we stuff. 

It is a rare columnist who is an 
I and not a we. He may be speaking 
for himself, but a mob of people 
stand behind him, sometimes 
breathing down his neck—his su- 
perior editors, the owners, stock- 
holders—people who could be ruined 
by irresponsibility on his part. “We” 
gets one into the suitable mood. 

There are times when H. D. Bump 
would like to say “I” to keep I. P.’s 
skirts — woops — trousers clean, but 
it’s only when I would like to say 
something of which we would dis- 
approve. A column is not a personal 
letter or diary. 

I have no objection to the editorial 
we. There are times when either 
pronoun is awkward. And we are 
I at home. 


Some People Work There 

Can a thing be “semi-empty”? I 
thought I’d set enough silly copy to be 
hardened to anything, but this sentence 
stopped me: “Most of these blocks of 
big buildings are semi-empty today.” 
If they are semi-empty, which sounds 
forlorn, aren’t they also half full? How 
empty is semi? I let it go with a query. 


We couldn’t find semi-empty in 
any of our dictionaries. (Semi 
doesn’t need a hyphen, if you want 
to be truly critical.) Right or wrong, 
it is silly, as you say. The phrase 
reminds us of a writer we know. 
He loves big fancy words and uses 
them in the meaning given fourth 
or fifth place in the dictionary. One 
always has the sensation of swim- 
ming through a batch of lukewarm 
words to reach his meaning, when 
he has remembered to attach a 
meaning. 

It won’t matter 
years or so. 


in a hundred 
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Avoid Spotting Up Bad Letters 

We have a situation that is causing 
us a great deal of concern, together 
with a lot of extra time in spotting in- 
dividual letters, as you will note by 
the enclosed folder which we have 
marked in red. We have just written to 
the makers of the composing machine 
to ask if they have any suggestions or 
remedies to offer and also to our metal 
supplier who made a recent test on our 
metal and advised that it measures up 
to standard in every respect. You can 
see from the enclosed press proof the 
results we are getting. 

Our pressman has already spent five 
and one-half hours in spotting these 
individual letters and he will more than 
likely spend that much more time be- 
fore we will be able to get this form 
ready to print. 

If you can advise us as to how to 
remedy this situation, we will certainly 
deem it a great favor, or if you can 
not help us to solve this problem, could 
you refer us to someone who might be 
able to offer suggestions and advice? 


The print of the machine-cast 
slugs is too weak to serve as a test 
of its printability in this press proof. 
In well managed plants the print- 
ability of machine-cast slugs is not 
gauged from the print of a mixed 
form of such slugs, hairline rules, 
line cuts, and halftone plates because 
the latter items “bear off” the im- 
pression from the slugs so that they 
can not print legibly. Instead, the 
slug portions of the form are proofed 
separately on a modern proof press 
before proofreading and it is the 
proofreader’s duty to mark defective 
letters. 

Obviously, if there are no bad let- 
ters in such proofs, when the same 
packing is used on the cylinder of 
the proof press as when proofing 
foundry type, then the machine-cast 
slugs are printable. 

The other test used on machine- 
cast slugs is the slug gauge. 

It is also good practice to test the 
line cuts and the halftone plates 
for levelness and type height. A type 
high gauge is used if the cuts are 
small enough to be tested with the 
shallow throat of these small gauges. 
Use a plate gauge for large cuts. 

Thus, type and cuts are tested be- 
fore going to press for height and 
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levelness. The pressman first pulls 
a trial impression which he uses as 
a guide to marking out for overlay. 

Your sample is not such a guide. 
It is impossible to mark out for over- 
lay because the impression is so 
weak the type is not showing the 
necessary slight embossment on the 
reverse of the sheet, needed for 
marking out for overlay. And, of 
course, the type may be entirely 
printable when a proper pressure is 
applied to it. The only fault, in this 
sample, that might be indicated in a 
legible proof is the possibility of 
some worn matrices and that is 
readily corrected, should it be found 
to be the cause. 


High-Speed Newspaper Presses 

I am interested in buying a news- 
paper press printing from paper in the 
roll. Here is what I am looking for: a 
press to print the tabloid size (23 inch) 
or a little more, for twenty pages in two 
colors. Could you also give me informa- 
tion on comic strips? 


In order to save time, send samples 
of the kind of newspaper you want 
to print in two colors, and also 
comic strips, to the manufacturers 
of high speed newspaper presses 
who can supply presses to meet 
specifications. 








Burlap Backs of Rugs 

Will you please give me some in- 
formation on transferring designs to 
burlap that is used for hooked rugs? 
Also the names of supply houses that 
can supply the needed materials. 


Designs may be transferred or 
printed on burlap. Should the size 
of the design and the number of 
rugs warrant it, special presses 
which are standard equipment for 
printing on burlap used by bag- 
making concerns, are on the market. 
Printing is from rubber plates. 


Laminated Book Covers 

We have plans for going into the pub- 
lication of novels in Tagalog, the na- 
tional Filipino language. What we have 
in mind are books similar to the “pock- 
etbook” series that are very popular 
because of compact size and cheap price. 

We are anxious to know how the 
cover of these books is made, and how 
the glossy coating is pasted over the 
cover. Is there a special machine that 
does the coating or some other process? 

We would appreciate all available in- 
formation and the list of firms that 
supply machinery for this purpose. 


The over-coat in question is plas- 
tic film of various kinds applied by 
lamination for which method special 
laminating machines are used. 





Thomas E. Dunwody, president of the International Printing Pressmen & Assistants’ Union of 
North America, has been made an honorary member of Cincinnati Club of Printing House 
Craftsmen. He has been a member of Cincinnati Club for nearly 25 years and has addressed 
many Craftsmen's meetings and conferences. Presentation was made by Lee Augustine, repre- 
sentative-at-large of International Craftsmen on behalf of Cincinnati Club, at a recent conven- 
tion of the Pressmen's Union held in Cincinnati. Other members of Cincinnati Club present were 
A. E. Price, Howard N, Keefe, Louis A. Croplis, B. J. Woermann, Albert Grunder, Luther Engle 
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Criticism Asked for on Job 

We are enclosing a copy of a booklet 
we recently completed. Will you please 
check workmanship and give us your 
opinion? We printed 20,000 and are 
about ready to start a second run of 
another 20,000. 


There are some weak spots in the 
print of solid cuts and elsewhere, 
which we have marked, and these 
are easily corrected. If this sample 
booklet is typical of the entire first 
run, one fault that should be cor- 
rected on the second run is the sub- 
stitution of a non-rub black ink. The 
ink is badly rubbed on the first 
cover page in the solids. 


Group Printing 

Away back in 1928 Tue INLAND PRINTER 
printed an article on group printing and 
gave us permission to reproduce it in 
pamphlet form; we enclose a copy here- 
with. We also enclose a sheet showing a 
press run recently put through which 
utilized the full capacity of the cylinder 
press on which we turn out this work. 
We wonder if there has been any recent 
development in group printing. Do you 
feel that it has held its own or has offset 
cut into the form field? 


Group (gang) printing by letter- 
press remains the same and is eco- 
nomical when forms are from new 
type. Offset cuts in when the cam- 
era can be used. In recent years 
plate forms for letterpress have been 
multiplied by the step-and-repeat 
machine method. 


Printing on Glass and Ceramics 

Could we have a description of 
methods of printing on ceramics and 
glass—tubes and bottles, and so on or 
is this of interest to the commercial 
printer? 


Most decoration of ceramics has 
been by means of some form of 
transfer such as decals, for example, 
followed by firing-in. 

Until the development of dry off- 
set and silk screen processes, print- 
ing on sheets of glass was done by 
letterpress and lithography. On the 
platen press, rubber type was used 
in the form and sponge rubber was 
inserted in the packing and back of 
the form. Prior to printing, the glass 
was cleaned with a solution of hy- 
drofluoric acid, which is an etch for 
glass. 

A high percentage of printing on 
glass today is on rounded objects, 
including bottles and tubes and var- 
ious special presses and semi-me- 
chanical devices have been made for 
this purpose. Printing on rounded 
objects by dry offset is today a 
mechanized process with automatic 
methods of conveying, drying and 
baking prints. Inks and paints for 





glass and ceramics are formulated to 
particular specifications. Some may 
be air dried, baked or fused on to 
the material. Usage of object dec- 
orated may require an especially 
tough ink or paint and the surface of 
the object, smooth or rough, also 
influences the formulation of the ink 
or paint to make it suitable. 


Printing on Wood Box Boards 


We have a request from a firm which 
makes wood shipping boxes, for a press 
to print on wood. The specifications are 
as follows: Minimum size board to 
print, two in. by twelve in.; maximum 
size board, twelve in. by thirty-six in.; 
minimum thickness, one-quarter in.; 
maximum thickness, one and _ five- 
eighths in.; average thickness, three- 
quarters in. 


Special presses are made for print- 
ing on wood boards to be made up 
into shipping boxes, and also for 
printing on cartons already prepared 
for shipment. 





Hollow Label Die-Cutting 


Some firms which do die-cutting 
keep a record of their re-usable dies. 
Some of the larger firms have about 
every practical size and shape in use. 
The shapes are kept indexed, so that 
they can be inspected quickly, and if 
one is found suitable for re-use, the 
original die can be located without 
trouble. 

Thus, while special dies are made 
for any job requiring one, very often 
a suitable stock die can be used or 
adapted, thus saving the cost of the 
special die by referring to this in- 
dexed catalog. 

If a printer with an inquiry for a 
job of die-cut labels, for example, 
will supply the die-cutting firms with 
a description of the outline, they will 
send sample cut-outs of the closest 
dies in stock. If the printer can ar- 
range the printing to fit, the only 
charge will be for the moderate la- 
bor cost of die cutting. 





Mixing inks to secure a proper 
matching of colors to the copy 
can become a very serious prob- 
lem for the novice. The secret, of 
course, is the correct selection of 
colors, and sometimes this can be 
learned only through long expe- 
rience. When in doubt, it is always 
best to get help or advice from an 
old pressman or foreman who 
knows the colors and proportions 
te use for best results. 

A fundamental rule is to always 
get your light colors first, and then 
mix tiny quantities of dark colors 
into the light inks. You can always 
add more of the dark color, but 
it’s mighty hard to take some out 
once you’ve mixed it in! In other 
words, it’s fairly easy to deepen a 
tone, but much harder to lighten it! 

Another suggestion is to note 
whether the colored inks are the 
transparent type or the opaque 
variety. The beginner may not real- 
ize there is a difference, and so 
it is always best to check on this to 
be sure you are on the right track. 
The two types of ink should never 
be mixed together in large quan- 
tities, although a small amount of 
either one added to the other will 
not affect the mixture too much. 
A wrong proportion, however, can 
give a muddy appearance. 

Mixing white is an example of 
an opaque type ink that will some- 
times cause this trouble. It also 





Old-Time Pressman Gives .. . 


Hints on Mixing Inks 


adds to the difficulty known as 
“burning up”—when the ink dries, 
it changes to something that does 
not match the copy. 

A very good way to get at the 
right colors for matching copy is 
to dab a little of each color se- 
lected on a piece of white paper. 
Then smear each tiny dab out as 
thin as possible. In this way you 
can get an idea of what tonal val- 
ues are really in the ink, and a 
great deal of time can be saved. 

We also find that the right 
amount of ink to be carried on 
the job should be considered when 
pulling proofs to match copy. A 
heavier or lighter film of ink will 
change the shade of color. 

The paper the job is to be 
printed on should also be consid- 
ered, especially if it is a colored 
paper or has a decided tone or 
shade. There are even many dif- 
ferent tones of white, and what 
will look all right on one paper 
may look muddy on another. 

Always have a good light when 
examining the ink for color match- 
ing. Daylight is best and a good 
white fluorescent is probably next. 
A good magnifying glass will help 
the pressman to examine the ink, 
comparing it with the sample 
closely. It will greatly aid the care- 
ful pressman in achieving accuracy 
and precision in color work. 

—JoserH Kovec 
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New Harris Offset Press Now 
Available in Three Sizes 


A new Harris offset press has been 
successfully field tested and is now 
available in three sizes: 28x42, 36x43, 
and 35x45. Made in both single- and 
two-color models, more than 20 of the 
machines are already in production at 
the Harris-Seybold Co. plant at 4510 E. 
7ist St., Cleveland 5, Ohio. 

The new presses are equipped with 
bearers on plate and blanket cylinders, 
providing a constant distance between 
cylinder surfaces to assure faster make- 
ready and greater fidelity. They also 
have the new Harris inker, containing 
21 separate rollers in a patented ar- 
rangement. Stream feed is provided as 
well as feed roll register. Maximum 
speed is up to 6500 sheets per hour. 

Other new features include a canti- 
lever delivery with vacuum-wheel 
sheet-slow-downs and a new type of 
pile-height regulator. The feeder has 
an improved sheet separating assembly 
and a self-locking tape table over- 
guide. Form rollers can be set by new 
outside adjustments which do not re- 
quire wrenches; guards are held closed 
by magnetic latches, and both feeder 
and delivery piles can be operated by 
power or manually. 


Automatic Oiler Has Warning Light 

Stewart-Warner Corp., 1826 Diver- 
sey, Chicago 14, has developed a new 
wrinkle for its automatic Oil-Mist ma- 
chinery lubricator. Equipped with one- 
gallon reservoirs, the equipment needs 
infrequent filling, and when the reser- 
voir gets low, an automatic switch sig- 














Made in three sizes, more than 20 of the new Harris offset presses have already been installed 


nals the operator by horn and red light, 
or shuts off the machine. All moving 
parts of the machine are lubricated 
when in operation. The lubricators 
have been extensively used on print- 
ing presses. 


Copy Transfer Process 

Trans-Gel Products, Inc., at 212-40 
Jamaica Ave., Queens Village, N. Y., 
offers a new transfer process for re- 
producing copy on non-porous mate- 
rials such as plastic, metal, wood, glass 
and leather. Copy can be photographic, 
handwritten, art work, type or printed 
matter. A special emulsion applied to 
the surface receives a photo negative. 
According to the manufacturer, the 
process reproduces colors in register. 





New Curry Collator gathers four sheets from left, four from right in cycle, depositing them in 
center delivery table. Up to six machines may be ganged for 48-sheet set. Handles 17x22 size 
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One-Time Press Wash Solution 


Handco Speedi Press Kleen is the 
trade name for a new press washing 
solution developed by A. E. Handschy 
Co., 125 S. Racine, Chicago 7, manu- 
facturers of inks and other lithographic 
supplies. The new material removes all 
caked ink and residue from press roll- 
ers in one operation, permitting im- 
mediate change-over from dark to 
light inks without bleed-ins. Previous- 
ly, as many as three or four washups 
were necessary. Special ingredients are 
included to condition rollers and pre- 
serve their resilience. 


Large-Sheet Collator 

Taking up to 17 x 22-inch sheets, the 
new Curry Collator is entirely auto- 
matic. It can handle up to 10,000 sheets 
an hour. Pick-up is by vacuum cups, 
four at a time, and sheets are deposited 
in the center of the machine onto a 
pile delivery table. A complete cycle is 
four from the left and four from the 
right, making possible any combination 
up to eight different forms. 

The machine can also be used in 
multiples; up to six machines can be 
ganged up over a common conveyor. 
In this way, up to 48 sheets per set 
may be gathered simultaneously. 

Center pile delivery makes it possi- 
ble for control to be maintained by one 
operator. Feeding piles are contained 
in eight drawer-type racks which are 
easily loaded by sliding out individual- 
ly; paper level is kept constant by a 
sensing device and ratchet mechanism. 

The machine will be demonstrated at 
an open house to be held this fall in the 
showrooms of the J. Curry Mendes 
Corp., 500 S. Clinton, Chicago, Ill. 
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Buck year the promise of luscious, ripe vegetables 
is fulfilled in America’s back-yard gardens. In in- 
creasing numbers, families are turning to amateur 
farming for healthful pleasures of the out-of-doors 
and the ultimate enjoyment of “home-grown” flavors. 

Awakening our “green thumb” are the enticing 
catalogues and displays of the Garden Seed Com- 
panies. Their colorful, sparkling illustrations are a 
magic stimulus to eye and appetite. 

Wherever fine reproduction is important to selling- 
in-print, Oxford quality papers make a vital contri- 
bution. For truer, more brilliant color values and 
clearer, more sharply defined halftones, it is well to 
specify from a wide selection of Oxford grades for 
your next printed promotion, 


XFORD PAPERS 
Help Build Sales 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY . iy ! OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. a 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 


Mills at Rumford, Maine, and West Carrollton, Ohio 

















XFORD PAPERS 
Help Build Sales 


For over fifty years Oxford Papers have helped good printing 
do a more effective job at a reasonable cost. Oxford provides 
a wide range of coated and uncoated papers for catalogues, 
brochures, labels, wraps, magazines, books and countless 
other printing and converting jobs. Whenever you plan a 
printed promotion, think first of your Oxford Merchant... 


his advice can be invaluable. 


IT PAYS TO ASK FOR — AND USE THESE FINE OXFORD AND OXFORD MIAMI PAPERS 


COATED PAPERS UNCOATED PAPERS 


Carfax English Finish 
Carfax Super 

Carfax Eggshell 

Wescar Offset 

Wescar Satin Plate Offset 
Wescar Gloss Plate Offset 
English Finish Litho 
Super Litho 
Duplex Label 


Polar Superfine Enamel 

Maineflex Enamel 

Maineflex Enamel Cover 

Maineflex Enamel, Coated One Side 
Mainefold Enamel 

Mainefold Enamel Cover 

North Star Dull Enamel 

Seal Enamel 

Engravatone Coated 

Coated Publication Text 


OXFORD PAPER COMPANY, 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Nation-wide Service 


Through 


Albany, N. Y. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Augusta, Maine 
Baltimore, Md. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Boise, Idaho . 
Boston, Mass. . 
Buffalo, N. Y.. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Chattanooga, Tenn, 
Chicago, II. 


Cincinnati, Ohio . 





Cleveland, Ohio 
Columbus, Ohio 
Dayton, Ohio 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Detroit, Mich. 
Fresno, Calif. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Kansas City, Mo, 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Long Beach, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lynchburg, Va. 


Manchester, N. H. . 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
Nashville, Tenn. . 
Newark, N. J. 
New Haven 


New York, N. Y. 


Oakland, Calif. . 
Omaha, Neb. . 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 


Phoenix, Ariz. . 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Portland, Maine . 
Portland, Oregon . 
Providence, R. I. . 
Richmond, Va. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
St. Louis, Mo. . 


San Bernardino, Cal. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Diego, Calif. . 
San Francisco, Calif. 
San Jose, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. . 
Sioux City, Iowa 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Mass. 


Stockton, Calif. 
Tacoma, Wash. . 
Tampa, Fla. . 
Toledo, Ohio . 
Tucson, Ariz. . . 
Washington, D. C.. 


 Wilcox- Walter- 


Oxford Merchants 


W. H. Smith Paper Corp, 
Wyant & Sons Paper Co, 
Carter, Rice & Co. Cor). 
. The Mudge Paper (Co, 
Wilcox-Walter-Furlong Paper Co, 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Carter, Rice & Co. Cor), 

Franklin-Cowan Paper Co. 
Caskie Paper Co., Inc, 

The Charlotte Paper Co, 

Bond-Sanders Paper Co, 
Bermingham & Prosser C., 
Bradner, Smith & Co. 

The Whitaker Paper C). 
The Johnston Paper Co, 
The Whitaker Paper C... 

The Cleveland Paper C.. 
Scioto Paper C:. 
. Cincinnati Cordage C.., 
The Whitaker Paper C.., 
Bermingham & Prosser (: 
Chope Stevens Paper C.. 
Blake, Moffitt & Tow: 
Green & Low Paper Co., Inv. 
MacCollum Paper Ci. 
Jacksonville Paper Co. 
Bermingham & Prosser C: 
Bermingham & Prosser Co, 
Louisville Paper C 
Western Newspaper Unio: 
we Roach Paper Co 
. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Louisville Paper Co. 
Caskie Paper Co., Inc. 
C. H. Robinson Co. 
Louisville Paper Co. 
Everglades Paper Co. 
Allman-Christiansen Paper Co, 
Sensenbrenner Paper Co. 
Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co. 
Bond-Sanders Paper Co, 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co. 


; (Div. of Carter, Rice & Co. Corp.) 


- Baldwin Paper Co., Inc. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
Green & Low Paper Co., Inc. 
Miller & Wright Paper Co. 
The Whitaker Paper Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Western Paper Co. 
Atlantic Paper Co. 
Furlong Paper Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
General Paper Co, 
Brubaker Paper Co. 

. . C,H, Robinson Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
Cauthorne Paper Co. 
Genesee Valley Paper Co. 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


. Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 


Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Western Newspaper Union 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. . Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Western Newspaper Union 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

. . . + Bulkley, Dunton & Co, 
(Div. of Carter, Rice & Co. Corp.) 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Tampa Paper Co. 
Paper Merchants, Inc 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
The Mudge Paper Co, 


Worcester, Mass., Esty Div. Carter, Rice & Co, Corp. 


OXFORD MIAMI PAPER COMPANY, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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Baker-Raulang Co., 1230 W. 80th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio, has developed a detachable roll 
‘clamp attachment for fork trucks to pick up and stack cylindrical objects horizontally or verti- 
cally. The device is available for Baker fork trucks from 1,000 to 4,000 pounds capacity 


New Method Perfected for Putting 
Premake-ready Into Halftones 

A patent application is pending for 
a new “interlay” process of premake- 
ready invented by Harry E. Cook, a 
San Francisco engraver, as reported by 
the Bulletin of the American Photo- 
engravers’ Association. 

Extreme pressure is applied to the 
dark or solid areas, with only a small 
amount of pressure going to the middle 
tones, while highlights are relieved 
almost completely. Pressure is definite 
and measurable, so printing results can 
be ascertained from the proof. 

Basis of the process is closely allied 
to the familiar “bump-up” used in 
making electrotype plates, but the 
application is different, according to 
the report. The pressure is “built-in” 
with an interlay between the actual 
engraved plate and the mount, whether 
wood, metal, or patent base. 

On test, a prepared plate printed as 
good without make-ready as regular 
halftones print with a tissue overlay. 




















Microstat Temperature Control 
Linotype Parts Co. is now making a 
new Microstat temperature control for 
casting-machine metal pots. Incorpo- 
rating a number of new features and 
improvements, it is a two-wire control 
working directly from AC or DC line 
current. It eliminates relay mechanism 
and resistor in the control box. It is 
said to require no service other than 
expansion rod and microswitch re- 
placement over a period of years. 


Plant Layout System Perfected 

Patents have been granted to Visual 
Planning Equipment Co., Inc., of Oak- 
mont, Pa., for a new plant layout method 
using three-dimensional models as a 
planning medium, coupled with a 
photo film two-dimensional templet. 

The film templet, used in conjunction 
with a film grid sheet, makes it possible 
to obtain blueprints directly from the 
three-dimensional layout. All layout 
and lettering is eliminated, thus saving 
a good many hours. 






A new device for the turn- 
ing over of complete skid 
of paper has been an- 
nounced by M. L. Abrams 
Co., 1841 Prospect, Cleve- 
land 15, Ohio. Called 
Rollaskid, the machine will 
turn a complete skid of 
paper in about 8 minutes. 
Eliminating hand flopping 
helps to prevent ragged 
edges and other imperfec- 
tions, the inventor claims 












Glass Plates May Be Used 
In New Photoengraving Method 

A light-sensitive silicate glass may 
provide better reproduction of illus- 
trations for magazines, books, news- 
papers and advertising than the zinc 
and copper now commonly used by 
photoengravers. 

This discovery was announced re- 
cently to the technical division of the 
Photographic Society of America in 
New York. 

Experimental work on the glass en- 
graving process was described by S. 
Donald Stookey and H. R. Kiehl of 
the Corning Glass Works. While the 
method employs acid etching similar 
to nitric acid procedure on zinc for 
halftones, it does not require acid-re- 
sistant surface coating. There is formed, 
in light-sensitive glass, an acid solu- 
ble three-dimensional photographic 
image which is then etched with dilute 
hydrofluoric acid. 

After heating at approximately 
1200°F. in an oven, the etching rate is 
found to be 50 times greater in the ex- 
posed image than in the unexposed por- 
tion of the plate. The process is not 
yet ready for commercial use. 








New humidifier which may be used in printing 
plants is the ceiling-suspended Bahnson unit 


Humidifying Unit Is Introduced 


Automatically-controlled humidity 
can be provided for printing plants and 
stock-rooms by a new humidifying unit 
manufactured by the Bahnson Co., 1035 
S. Marshall St., Winston-Salem, N.C. 
Known as Type E Humidifier, the unit 
may be easily installed by suspending 
it from the ceiling. Each unit will hu- 
midify several thousand cubic feet of 
room volume at normal conditions. 


New Idea for Sign Making 

A Duluth, Minn., firm has originated 
a special method of silk-screen print- 
ing over sheets of silver “Scotchlite” 
brand reflective sheeting, using trans- 
parent colors. The Fitzgerald-Nelson 
Co. has had a large-size vacuum frame 
unit and a 30x40 camera custom-built 
to handle the work for printing signs 
and emblems with the new method. 
The firm claims that the signs and em- 
blems may be seen both day and ~ 
in all kinds of weather. hee 
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Scanning the Scene 
Through the Eyes of 























Cum Laude at Home 

I get quite a thrill from seeing 
fellow printers—even those I don’t 
know _ personally—written up in 
their local newspapers. I mean, of 
course, when the stories are com- 
plimentary, as they quite naturally 
are in ninety per cent or more of 
such instances. Printers, having to 
be intelligent and being usually edu- 
cated besides, seldom go wrong. I 
share in the satisfaction of those who 
are praised and believe that such 
recognition emphasizes the impor- 
tance of our business of printing. 

Most recent to be spotlighted in 
a big way is Paul O. Giesey, adver- 
tising typographer of Portland, Ore- 
gon, who rates a feature article in 
the Sunday magazine section of the 
Oregonian of that city, long recog- 
nized as one of America’s outstand- 
ing metropolitan newspapers. 

Paul’s first job was stripping the 
hard stems from tobacco leaves in a 
cigar factory. The work didn’t af- 
ford opportunity for the future he 
wanted, so he showed up at a local 
printing office in response to an ad- 
vertisement for an apprentice. He 
told the foreman, “I’m your boy.” 
Subsequent events fully justified the 
confidence of the youngster. He be- 
came a journeyman in four years (It 
requires six now) and the youngest 
member of the International Typo- 
graphical Union of his time. 

Paul also found time for amateur 
boxing and soccer football, at both 
of which sports he excelled, later, I 
understand, as a sought-for coach. 
At soccer he played with Joe Gor- 
don, later famous as a member of the 
New York Yankee baseball team. 

I have known Paul Giesey a long 
time, an admirer of his craftsman- 
ship as well as his business activities, 
but this physical prowess is news 
to me. So, brethren, keep your guard 
up should you argue with him on 
some point of typography and he 
might seem to be backing away— 
which is unlikely. Remember, he has 
that ace in the hole, rather up his 
sleeves, which might make the de- 
cision not always to be expected. 
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We have before commented upon 
several to a half dozen men who 
have made a success operating ad- 
setting shops in cities outside the 
great advertising centers of New 
York, Chicago, and Philadelphia, in 
which there are several to numer- 
ous leaders in the field. Paul Giesey 
is one of these, and it is both inter- 
esting and pleasurable to note that 
his high standing with agencies, 
largely his customers, is recognized 
in the Oregonian story. 

I wish I had more space, and more 
information, to do a long story about 
Paul for THE INLAND Printer. My 
readers are now better acquainted 
with the personal side of the man, 
although it seems proper to mention 
that, although a big man inured to 
rugged activity—at least once upon 
a time—he is soft-spoken. There are 
other instances of huskies having the 
soft touch, so the case of the work 
and the man representing a paradox 
in the case of Paul is no single in- 
stance. You can’t go by size any 
way. This year’s “winningest” 
hurler in the American League is a 
comparative midget, standing five 
feet, five inches tall and weighing 
139 pounds. If a big husk of a lad 
should seek to learn the printing 


Paul Giesey compares fine typography with 
fine music—complete harmony, of all notes 


trade in your shop, for Pete’s sake 
don’t turn him down as being too 
big. The Oregonian reporter also re- 
fers to Paul as having a vibrant en- 
thusiasm when discussing his work. 
That is all to the good, but I knew 
that already. 

Some of the things Paul has to 
say about typography — and, of 
course, printing — as set down by 
the Oregonian writer are worth re- 
peating. If they were considered 
worth reading by non-printer read- 
ers of the paper, they are certainly 
more worthy of being read by print- 
ers, especially of that branch of the 
business which works with type. 

Indeed, and with all due respect 
to other branches of the graphic 
arts, typography is what largely 
makes printing. Inferior composi- 
tion can repel, even with the finest 
presswork, but pleasing, impelling 
typography will cause presswork 
which is not plus ultra to at least get 
by. I don’t mean to minimize the 
work of the pressmen because really 
bad printing can spoil the finest 
typography. Consideration here is of 
presswork just not fully up to par. 

Paul’s approach to his work is 
highly practical. He says the busi- 
ness of an advertising typographer 
is to help dispose of what an ad- 
vertiser has to sell. With that ob- 
jective in mind, he says he favors 
what might be called “trick” typog- 
raphy if it will do the job, meaning, 
of course, fresh, interesting, and un- 
usual layout, not subterfuge in any 
way. No one can quarrel with him 
on that score except a typographer 
who dresses up an advertisement in 
such fashion that it appeals as some- 
thing just to look at rather than 
something to be read. From all we 
have seen of his work, Paul Giesey 
is innocent of such, shall we say, 
indiscretions. 

Another interesting observation is 
that an advertisement for a bank, 
say, must effect a quite different 
reaction than one for a circus. This 
is so true as to be trite, but in this 
observation I imply no charge of 
Paul’s being amateur. The fact of the 
matter is that he is saying what he 
has known for a long time, but some- 
thing too few advertisers appreciate. 
In this connection he makes the fur- 
ther observation that for financial 
advertising Bodoni, a masculine 
type, is better than Garamond, re- 
garded as feminine. Almost in my 
own youth I read something some- 
where to that effect, but, frankly, I 
have never been inclined to draw 
such a fine line. I am impressed, 
however, by something in that con- 
nection Paul is quoted as saying. He 
relates of a case where some invest-. 
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Wants to Sell Bound Volumes 
We have in our library, a consider- 
able number of volumes of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, and as we have to make more 
room in our library we felt that you 
may be able to advise us as to where 
we might be able to dispose of them. 
We have volumes two to eight and 
volumes from sixty-eight to one hun- 
dred and fourteen, bound, in first class 
shape, in half leather. 
Stovel-Advocate Press Limited 
365 Bannatyne Ave., 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 





ment promotion set in Garamond 
failed to pay its way. The advertiser 
then contacted Paul who set a second 
prospectus in Bodoni which paid off 
handsomely. Reverting to my ref- 
erence about too fine a line being 
drawn while recognizing the obvious 
fact that types may suggest mascu- 
linity or femininity, of course—I 
wonder if Paul’s layout and typog- 
raphy didn’t have more to do with 
the result his piece achieved than 
the change in type face. You other 
readers can mull this observation 
over, but most diplomatically, if 
with Paul, for the reasons that I al- 
ready mentioned. 

In the write-up Paul is said to 
observe that good typography is an 
acquired art. I appreciate that a de- 
gree of finish in one’s work can be 
acquired, but, as in everything where 
esthetics plays a part, a large meas- 
ure of natural aptitude is highly 
to be desired, if not essential. 

In one paragraph in the story I see 
that Paul compares fine typography 
with fine music, comparable archi- 





Preliminary planning for 1953 Printing Week, Jan. I1-17, being discussed by (left to right) J. 


tecture, anything involving sound 
esthetic endeavor—the harmony of 
all notes, the proper one at the right 
place. I am making this the climax 
of this piece of mine. I hope readers 
of THe INLAND PRINTER will embrace 
some such exalted view of their 
work, the Art Preservative of All 
Arts. 


This Is Show Business 

In “Scanning the Scene” in recent 
months, Louisiana loomed high on 
the horizon. I went and I saw, and 
the seeing was good. Because it was 
mentioned in the July column, I 
wish to offer an aside with reference 
to the capitol building at Baton 
Rouge. At the time of its erection, I 
recall it was labeled as profligate 
spending on the part of the then so- 
called “boss” of the State. On seeing 
it, and particularly since learning it 
would cost millions of dollars more 
to build the structure now, I con- 
cluded it wasn’t so bad after all. It 
is a tremendous monument, and ad- 
vertisement, which brings me to the 
specific point concerning Louisiana 
this month. 

I refer to the second annual ex- 
position of the Graphic Arts Associa- 
tion of New Orleans. The purpose of 
this exhibition, put on by interested 
printers, electrotypers, artists, and 
engravers—including carton and 
other container manufacturers—was 
to demonstrate to buyers of the prod- 
ucts in the New Orleans area the 
wide facilities available from the 
graphic arts industry of that really 
great and interesting Southern city. 
Harold Cornay, of one of the leading 


Darrel Taylor, superintendent, Frayn Printing Company, Seattle, Wash., who spoke at recent 
Craftsmen's convention on "Financing the Printing Week Observance"; A. R. Tommasini, chair- 
man Craftsmen's Publicity Commission; Ferd Voiland, Jr., Kansas State Printer and chairman 
of International Printing Week Committee; and M. H. Reaves, superintendent of composition, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., who spoke at Craftsmen's convention on 
"Getting Organized for Printing Week." Craftsmen throughout U.S. are planning observances 








Emil Georg Sahlin, Buffalo, N. Y., nationally 
known typographer and designer, was winner 
of International Printing Week (Jan. 11-17, 
1953) Poster Contest, sponsored by the Inter- 
national Association of Printing House Crafts- 
men, The winning design will be printed and 
distributed to all local clubs throughout the 
United States, Canada, Hawaii, South Africa 


printing plants there, told me this 
second annual show went over with 
a bang and that similar shows will 
be put on each year, and that these 
will be supplemented with other pro- 
motion in the interests of the mem- 
bers of the Association. 

Mr. Cornay has kindly sent me a 
folder used in promoting the show 
which gives details of participation. 
The exhibition was set up in the St. 
Charles Hotel during May 22 and 23. 
The floor plan, with booths numbered 
for selection, shows around thirty 
closed by wings on three sides and 
several in the open, as well as what 
appear to be space for simple displays 
in the center of the large room. There 
are larger booths for which rentals 
were $100 and $150, but most are $50. 
Several small areas, seemingly not 
enclosed, are listed at $20, while panel 
space in the central area is, for the 
most part, $15. The folder gives 
regulations covering the nature of 
displays, responsibilities, insurance, 
et cetera. 

I have advocated—as late as in this 
department of the June issue—the 
tremendous potential of such shows, 
both to the industry and to individual 
concerns. If you are interested in 
the promotion of such a show in your 
city, I suggest that you get in touch 
with the New Orleans Graphic Arts 
Association, P. O. Box 7336, New 
Orleans, and get the lowdown on the 
idea right from headquarters, rather 
than just from me. 
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Amendment Relaxes Wage 


Control in Small Plants 

Headed by Archibald Cox, Harvard 
law professor, the new Wage Stabiliza- 
tion Board, consisting of six public, six 
industry and six labor members, and 
authorized to pass on wage increases 
agreed to by management and labor, 
but debarred from acting to settle labor 
disputes, started its work at a time 
when the cost of living hit a new high 
and demands for higher wages were 
expected from several key industries. 
Any new wage regulations will be 
issued by Roger L. Putnam, Economic 
Stabilization Administrator. 

The amended Defense Production 
Act exempts from wage control em- 
ployers of eight or fewer persons. But 
the President may exclude from this 
exemption firms such as small shops 
where group bargaining takes place, if 
decontrol would be unstabilizing or 
interfere with the effective use of 
manpower. 

In line with this exception, a Presi- 
dential order keeps under wage con- 
trol printing plants employing eight or 
fewer persons if they are party to a 
group bargaining contract, or if they 
customarily follow the pattern set by 
group bargaining. 

The objective of the order is to avoid 
upset of group bargaining by wage 
adjustments made by small employers 
in or immediately outside of bargain- 
ing groups. It is believed that this 
provision, would not apply to non- 
union plants, unless they have followed 
union wage patterns precisely over a 
period of time. 


Composition Researchers Meet 


For St. Louis Conference 

The composition research committee 
of the Research and Engineering Coun- 
cil of the Graphic Arts was slated to 
meet at Statler Hotel, St. Louis, Oct. 12, 
the day before the Printing Industry of 
America convention opened. Items to 
be discussed included improvement of 
composing room equipment, elimination 
of string tying of type, development of 
a report on acetate proofs, publication 
of information. on composing room 
procedures and techniques, and an 
engineering study of composing room 
operations. 


Deviny Talks to Engineers 

John J. Deviny, U. S. Public Printer, 
spoke in behalf of the printing industry 
at the Engineering Centennial’s Com- 
munications Symposium in Chicago, 
Sept. 12. His subject was “100 Years of 
Printing Progress.” 
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and Printer 
40 Lithographing Plants Print 
75 Million Maps for Army 

The Army Map Service has com- 
pleted what its commanding officer, 
Col. J. G. Ladd, describes as the first 
and most important phase of one of the 
most extensive map revision programs 
ever undertaken in the history of 
cartography. The program involved the 
conversion of World War II military 
grids to the Universal Transverse Mer- 
cator grid as used by allied nations. 

Writing in Army Information Digest, 
Colonel Ladd noted that some 40 litho- 
graphic plants were engaged to help 
reproduce UTM converted maps. Print- 
ing of more than 75 million maps 
required a total of more than 250 mil- 
lion impressions. Total number of maps 
produced for the conversion program 
in a year exceeded the number pre- 
pared for the invasion of France, great- 
est single mapping program of World 
War II. 


Name Printing Consultant 
For Secretary of Commerce 

L. C. Bierach, a Washington printing 
executive, has been appointed a special 
consultant on printing and lithography 
to the Secretary 
of Commerce, 
Charles Sawyer. 

Mr. Bierach had 
done a number of 
surveys of print- 
ing problems for 
the department 
and his work had 
proved so valuable 
that he was given 
the new advisory 
appointment. A 
pioneer in the 
development of 
offset printing, Bierach recently re- 
signed as vice-president of the Darby 
Printing Co. to accept a position with 
Haynes Lithograph Co. of Silver Spring, 
Md. He is a member of the National As- 
sociation of Lithographers and an hon- 
orary member of the International 
Lithographers Union. 


L. C. Bierach 


Preventive Maintenance Men to Meet 

The Research and Engineering Coun- 
cil of the Graphic Arts Industry now 
has a Preventive Maintenance Commit- 
tee for exchange of opinion, experience 
and discussion among preventive main- 
tenance men. The committee’s first 
meeting is scheduled for Oct. 23 in 
Chicago’s Palmer House. Objectives 
include study of possible modifications 
of equipment and materials for reduc- 
ing down time. 





Wants Information on Solvents 
For Use in Printing Processes 


The Research and Engineering Coun- 
cil of the Graphic Arts Industry is 
compiling information for a new report 
on detergents and solvents for printers. 
Purposes are to clarify and simplify the 
use of detergents; make available in- 
formation about latest developments, 
and stimulate and intensify research to 
find better solvents. 

Companies and organizations inter- 
ested in the subject are invited to sub- 
mit to the Council, 719 15th St., N. W., 
Washington, D.C., any information con- 
cerning new developments, products 
and techniques on the market or to be 
announced in the near future. Covering 
type, roller, offset blanket, and rubber 
plate washes, etc., the report will be 
designed for ready reference. 

These are the requirements for an 
“ideal” detergent: 

Economical; fast and complete evap- 
oration without residue; no chemical 
or physical reactions with materials 
being cleaned; non-inflammable, non- 
toxic, not causing dermatitis; no special 
precautions for storing or handling. 


Draft Deferment for Apprentices 


Draft deferment of apprentices is now 
on a level comparable with deferment 
of college students. Under Executive 
Order 10366 deferment, discretionary 
not mandatory, applies to apprentices 
registered in training programs which 
have been in effect a year or longer. 

They must have completed at least 
2,000 hours of training. Total appren- 
ticeship period must be one requiring 
at least 4,000 hours of on-the-job train- 
ing and 144 hours of annual related in- 
struction. The program must be one 
which is already registered with a state 
apprenticeship agency, or with the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Apprenticeship. If not 
so registered, the program must meet 
same criteria as registered programs. 

Once the apprenticeship program has 
been accepted by the state or national 
director of Selective Service, the spon- 
sor may request the deferment of indi- 
vidual apprentices by filing with the 
local draft board a form entitled “Ap- 
prentice Deferment Request.” 


Salary Regulation Amended 

General Salary Stabilization Regula- 
tion No. 1 has been amended to combine 
provisions of certain other regulations 
and orders which the amendment su- 
persedes, to change the provisions gov- 
erning percentage increases in order to 
maintain historical or customary rela- 
tionships, and to change the policy gov- 
erning extended workweek pay. 


Truman Makes Exemption for Deviny 

Public Printer John J. Deviny can 
go right on working as a valuable and 
widely-popular Government executive 
as long as he wishes. An executive 
order signed by President Truman ex- 
empts Mr. Deviny from compulsory 
age-limit retirement for an indefinite 
period of time. 
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Printing and Publishing Experts Will 
Discuss Plant Safety Oct. 21-22 

The Printing and Publishing Section 
of the National Safety Congress will 
hold its annual meeting Oct. 21-22 in 
Chicago’s Conrad Hilton Hotel. Harold 
Ross, vice-president, Kable Printing 
Co., Mount Morris, Ill., will lead panel 
discussions of safety from management, 
supervision, worker, trade association 
and equipment makers’ viewpoints. 

Panel members will be Arthur N. 
Knol, vice-president, W. F. Hall Print- 
ing Co., Chicago; Gil Hoffman, Western 
Printing & Lithographing Co., Racine, 
Wis.; R. I. Haywood, chief engineer, 
Seybold Division, Harris-Seybold Co.; 
Norman C. Mitchell, Rand-McNally & 
Co., Chicago; A. E. Murphy, executive 
director, Folding Paper Box Associa- 
tion of America, Inc. 

Case studies and reports on benefits 
of safety techniques and organized 
programs will be presented as follows: 

“Printing Five Million Man-Hours 
Without a Lost-Time,” A. S. Went- 
worth, manager, Printing & Publications 
Division, Westinghouse Electric Corp.; 
“Developing and Managing a Safety 
Program,” Sam W. Yates, production 
manager, Robertson Paper Box Co., Inc., 
Montville, Conn.; “Safety in Printing 
and Binding,” panel headed by H. Mab- 
son, Chief Inspector, Industrial Acci- 
dent Prevention Association, Toronto, 
Canada; “Safety of Cutters and Stamp- 
ers,” Richard Squires, engineer, Na- 
tional Publishing Co., Philadelphia; 
“Mechanizing for Safety,” John R. 
Schroeder, Partridge & Anderson Co., 
Chicago; “Human Factors of Safety,” 
Arthur Shadlen, plant superintendent, 
Regensteiner Corporation, Chicago. 


1953 Plant Maintenance Show 
To Be Held in Cleveland 


The fourth annual Plant Maintenance 
Show and Conference, scheduled for 
Jan. 19-22 in Cleveland’s Public Audi- 
torium, is expected to be almost 75 per 
cent larger than the 1952 exhibition in 
Philadelphia. Displays will cover 110,000 
square feet. Three companies alone will 
account for 9,000 square feet, and 350 
other concerns are being lined up to 
show their wares. Advance registration 
cards are available from Clapp & 
Poliak, Inc., 341 Madison Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 


Photo-Lithographers Plan 
Convention in New York 

More sales at a profit is the general 
theme the National Association of 
Photo-Lithographers is using for its 
20th annual convention Nov. 5-8 in 
New York City’s New Yorker Hotel. 
The tentative program as announced by 
Walter E. Soderstrom, executive vice- 
president, includes a panel discussion, 
“Sharing Sales Strategy,” by several 
successful litho salesmen, and a round- 
table review of “How Lithography 
Serves Us.” 

Gay H. Brown, former New York 
State Supreme Court Justice, will an- 
swer the question, “Is It Wrong to Make 
a Profit?” A. J. Fay, sales manager, 
National Process Co., will tell how to 
create litho sales in today’s market. Ed- 
ward N. Mayer, Jr., president, James 
Gray, Inc., will discuss advertising for 
new business, and William M, Winship 
will review the activities of the Litho- 
graphic Technical Foundation, of which 
he is the head. 

Human relations is the topic assigned 
to Dr. Ralph L. Lee of the General 
Motors Corp. Other speakers will dis- 
cuss whether one new press will take 
the place, economically, of two old ones, 
and results of a survey on mark-up 
on paper, ink and outside purchases. 

Final day will feature a technical 
forum sponsored.by the Litho Club of 
New York and moderated by William 
J. Stevens, past president, National As- 
sociation of Litho Clubs. 

Exhibits will be presented by more 
than 40 manufacturers and suppliers. 
Remington Rand will show equipment 
used for machine accounting, and the 
Calculagraph Co. will exhibit its cal- 
culating time recorder and other de- 
vices. Under the title, “Up-to-Date 
Modern Accounting,” Jack Kromberg, 
certified public accountant, will tell 
how these facilities are used in litho- 

graphic plants. 


Ollie Fricke, Ohio Craftsman, 


Dies at His Dayton Home 

Ollie Fricke, well-known in Ohio 
printing circles and a prominent mem- 
ber of the International Association of 
Printing House 
Craftsmen, died at 
his home in Day- 
ton last month 
after a three-year 
illness. 

He helped to or- 
ganize the Day- 
ton Craftsmen’s 
Club in 1921, serv- 
ing as its secre- 
tary and then as 
its president. He 
was a Fifth Dis- 
trict representa- 
tive for approximately sixteen years. 

Starting as an errand boy in 1901, he 
rose from feeding a platen press through 
various positions as pressroom execu- 
tive in Ohio, Michigan and Pennsyl- 
vania. For a time he served as an 
instructor in two-color presses for the 
Crowell Publishing Co., Springfield, O. 
In 1924 he joined Sinclair & Valentine 
Co. as manager of their Dayton plant 
and later became vice-president. 


Ollie Fricke 


Hold [Ith Trainer Conference 
For Instructors in Houston 


Scheduled for the week of Sept. 29 
in Houston, Texas, was the eleventh 
trainer coaching conference for instruc- 
tors conducted since the Foreman’s 
Management Program, sponsored by 
Lithographic Technical Foundation and 
Printing Industry of America, got under 
way about two years ago. 

During that time 118 instructors have 
received basic training in conducting 
conference classes for foremen in their 
companies or communities, and more 
than 1,800 foremen and supervisors have 
attended the classes. 


Gordon J. Holmquist (left), newly elected president of the International Association of Printing 
House Craftsmen, presents an official charter for a newly organized club. Receiving the charter 
is Elmer W. Polzin, president of the Rocky Mountain Club, at the club's first meeting held in 
Denver, Colo. Perry R. Long, first president of the International, and other craftsmen look on 
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Screen Process Printing Convention 
To Be Held in Chicago Oct. 25-29 


The screen process printing industry’s 
fourth annual convention and exposi- 
tion Oct. 25-29 in Chicago’s Hotel Sher- 
man will feature an exhibit of screen 
printing generally available today as 
well as a display of production ma- 
terials and equipment. 

William Reinke, exhibit committee 
chairman, asked members of the spon- 
soring organization, Screen Process 
Printing Association, International, to 
submit examples of their work on 
paper, plastics, metal, glass, fabrics or 
other media. Arranged to achieve maxi- 
mum attention value, the entries will 
be open to the public on the day after 
the convention adjourns. 

The convention agenda will play 
variations on the theme, “The Exposi- 
tion of Screen Progress.” Chief speaker 
will be Fred Nicholson, president of 
Nicholson Corp., Milwaukee producers 
of screen-processed 24-sheet posters. 
President John Key, Vice-President 
Milton Grant, Treasurer Franz Weiss 
and Executive Secretary Dan Novak 
will present association progress re- 
ports at the annual membership busi- 
ness meeting on Oct. 27. 

Production, administrative, cost, sales 
and other screen printing business 
phases will be reviewed at a series of 
clinics. The social side of the convention 
will include the annual banquet Oct. 
28, a luncheon, a chapter officers’ din- 
ner, a cocktail party, and for the ladies, 
fashion and radio shows and other 
kinds of entertainment. 


Government Issues Occupation Book 

Available for $3 from the Superinten- 
dent of Documents, Washington 25, D. 
C., is a 575-page Occupational Outlook 
Handbook containing 32 pages on print- 
ing occupations. The book was pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
in co-operation with the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 





Committee members for Screen Process Printing Assn. convention are (standing) Henry Kalen, 





Chicago chapter president; Jack Heath, publicity; Howard Parmele, registration; Daniel Novak, 
executive secretary. Seated: Marian Wallstrom, recording secretary; John Key, association presi- 
dent; Wallace MacKinney, convention chairman; Edw. Hensley, Geo. Anderson, co-chairmen 


Gravure Technical Assn. Annual 
Meeting Jan. 29-30 in Chicago 

At its annual convention Jan. 29-30 
in Chicago’s Sheraton Hotel, the Gra- 
vure Technical Assn. will stage a day- 
and-a-half discussion of the technical 
aspects of gravure packaging. Len S. 
Pinover, Intaglio Service Corp., New 
York City, association president, ex- 
plained that this innovation was made 
necessary by the growth of gravure 
packaging in recent years. Another 
innovation will be separate sessions for 
the boxboard packaging group. 

GTA’s packaging committee has been 
authorized to undertake research proj- 
ects on chromium plating of cylinders, 
ink streaking and art work preparation. 
An educational manual aiming for 
standardization of plant procedures is 
now being printed. 

The association has slated forums on 
the use of gravure media for Oct. 14 
and 21 in New York City’s Barbizon 
Plaza Hotel. The sessions are designed 
for agency production, art and media 





Salesmen for American Type Founders visited the Chicago research laboratory of Vandercook & 
Sons, Inc., where they saw a demonstration of the pre-press system, including equipment and 
methods developed by Vandercook to help printers reduce makeup, lockup and makeready prob. 
lems. In the foreground are shown (I. to r.): E. A. Damon, ATF sales manager, R. G. Marquardt, 
ATF vice-president, E. O. Vandercook, F. C. Gerhart, ATF advertising-sales promotion manager 
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personnel. If the project is successful, 
similar forums will be scheduled for 
Chicago, Detroit, Cleveland and other 
advertising centers. 


Donnelley Plant Has Showing 
Of Humorous Work by Printers 

“Printers at Play,” an exhibition of 
typographic trifling, is now open to the 
public at R. R. Donnelley & Sons, 
Chicago, one of the world’s largest 
commercial printing plants. 

Consisting of more than 400 items, 
the exhibit shows printers, typogra- 
phers, artists, and calligraphers at their 
humorous and whimsical best. 

The printed announcement, prepared 
by John Averill, a Chicago designer, is 
done in a humorous style characteristic 
of the exhibition, and depicts cartoon 
human faces made with type. Copy 
points out that the show furnishes “the 
surprising proof there are times when 
even the printer wears an unfurrowed 
brow.” 

Tomfoolery by such eminent men in 
the graphic arts as Bruce Rogers, book 
designer; W. A. Dwiggins, artist and 
designer, and the late Oz Cooper, typog- 
rapher, are included. In the show are 
woodcuts, linoleum blocks, line draw- 
ings, examples of calligraphy, and pic- 
tures composed entirely with type 
ornaments. 


Offers Ad Production Course 

The State University of New York’s 
Institute of Applied Arts and Sciences 
is starting a two-year course in ad- 
vertising production management in 
connection with its graphic arts instruc- 
tion. George Halpern, former director 
of the Manhattan School of Printing 
and member of New York Craftsmen’s 
Club, will conduct the course. 


Packaging Forum Oct. 20-22 

Packaging in the advancing atomic 
age will be the theme of the Packaging 
Institute’s 14th annual forum, Oct. 20-22 
in New York City’s Hotel Commodore. 
One of the ten seminars will deal with 
printed packaging materials. 
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Officers of Printing Industry of Atlanta, Ga., 
for 1952-53 are: (I. to r.) John M. Cooper, 
vice-president; C. C. Barfield, president; and 
Leo Rellins, treasurer. They were inaugurated 


at @ recent annual party of the association — 


Will Ballot on New Name 
For Aniline Printing at Forum 

The Packaging Institute’s annual 
forum Oct. 20-23 in Hotel Commodore, 
New York City, will include a printing 
seminar to which a special committee 
will report on a proposed change of 
name for “aniline” printing. New 
names being considered are “flexio- 
graphic,” because many suggestions to 
the committee used “flex” as prefix or 
suffix, and because “graphic” classifies 
aniline printing as a graphic arts proc- 
ess; “permatone,” because “tone” sug- 
gests color and “perma” fastness of 
color; “rotoplate,” because aniline print- 
ing is a rotary process for opaque color 
when desired. The seminar will ballot 
on these and other names. 

Other seminar subjects will include 
effects of alkaline materials on printing; 
printing ink resistance to packaged 
products; the dry rub test of printing; 
color control methods of equal im- 
portance to printers and packagers; 
storing and handling printed packaging 
materials; and the use of the Fade- 
Ometer for measuring printed package 
fading. 


Los Angeles Printer Given 
Merit Award for Long Service 


William Wolfer, Sr., president of 
Wolfer Printers Supply Co., was given 
an award of merit by the Printing In- 
dustries Association of Los Angeles at 
the September membership meeting. 

The sixth such award ever to be 
given, the citation read in part, “given 
...for his integrity, ethics, progressive 
thinking, illustrious service and un- 
selfish devotion to the advancement of 
the commercial printing industry in 
Los Angeles.” William Wolfer, Jr., ac- 
cepted the award for his father, who 
was ill. 

A tape recording of the presentation 
and personal messages were sent to the 
recipient who was 80 years old July 21. 
The year 1900 marked one of the mile- 
stones in his long career when he pro- 
duced the first “halftone” job printed 
in the West. He also purchased the first 
cylinder press in Los Angeles. 








Now Making Movie on Printing 
In Pre-Revolution America 

A new documentary movie on early 
American printing is now being pro- 
duced by Colonial Williamsburg at Wil- 
liamsburg, Va., the to-vn that is a replica 
of an 18th century American village. 
In 16 mm. film, the movie entitled “The 
Colonial Printer,” will run 22 minutes. 

Through the eyes of the printer’s ap- 
prentice, the slow, laborious printing 
methods and the type of equipment 
used in Colonial America before the 
Revolutionary War are shown in detail. 
It shows how ink was mixed, paper 
prepared, type handset and press hand- 
operated. 

Using a dramatic news break as il- 
lustration, the film shows 18th century 
news coverage, newspaper production, 
the struggle for press freedom and the 
influence and importance of the colo- 
nial press. 

It is being filmed in color in the 
restored 18th century city with a cast 
of local citizens. It will be released 
this fall for organizational showings 
and telecasting. 


Lithographic Exhibit on Tour 

Showings are now being held of the 
award-winners in the Lithographers 
National Association 1952 contest for 
offset-lithographic printing. The first 
one was held in Milwaukee, and the 
second was held recently in Alexandria 
Bay, N.Y. It will continue on tour 
throughout the United States until next 
spring. 

The national competition, now in its 
second year, includes the entire field 
of offset-lithography. Eighteen classes 
with 36 specific subjects were judged 
in the competition. Each entry was 
judged for lithographic excellence, for 
art and design, and functional values. 








George Von Hoffmann, president of Asso- 
ciated Printers and Lithographers of St. 
Louis, inducts Barney Meyer as president of 
local club of Printing House Craftsmen. Retir- 
ing president, J. Denter Rink, is in background 


Association of Georgia Printers 
Formed at September Meeting 

The Association of Georgia Printers, 
a new trade group for. all the printing 
and allied industries of the state of 
Georgia was formed Sept. 13. The 
organization followed a year of pre- 
liminary ground-work and statewide 
contacts by leaders. 

Headquarters are at Graphic Arts 
Center, 881 Piedmont, N.E., Atlanta. 
Richard A. Stout, is the executive sec- 
retary of the new group. 

W. B. Warnell of Griffin, president 
of Southern States Printing Co., was 
elected president. Other officers are: 
first vice-president, Thos. D. Caldwell, 
Jr., Caldwell Printing Co., Rome; sec- 
ond vice-president, R. Wilson Smith, 
A. L. Seely Co., Albany; treasurer, 
James T. Hayes, McGregor Co., Athens. 
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For the first time in history, an operating newspaper press and typesetting machine were used 


for outdoor advertising purposes. The occasion is release in Hollywood of "Park Row," a new 
film dramatizing the story of the birth and rise of American Journalism. Charles Leach, Los 
Angeles printing equipment dealer, looks on as workmen prepare to unload and install machin- 
ery in the forecourt of Grauman's Chinese theater. Leach loaned the old Huber-Hoggman 


cylinder press and a Mergenthaler machine for display. He also supervised film technicalities 
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Printing Industry of America conference for financial executives at 
the Waldorf-Astoria hotel in New York. Front row: (I. to r.) Arthur A, 
Wetzel, president of PIA, president Wetzel Bros., Milwaukee; Harold 
Long, secretary-treasurer of Kable Printing Co., Mt. Morris, Ill., and 
chairman of committee which planned conference; George S. Dively, 


president, Harris-Seybold Co., and Duane Salisbury, president of Carter 
Co., Detroit. Back row: James Brackett, PIA general manager; James 
Shields, comptroller of Judd & Detweiler, Washington; Lyman Jones, 
president of Laurance Press, Cedar Rapids, Ia.; H. M. Kessler, pres- 
ident of Standard Printing Co., Louisville, and Alexander Paul, director 
of PIA management services, and manager of the financial conference 


PIA’s Financial Conference for Executives Attracts 135 


By LesitieE H. ALLEN 

Printing Industry of America’s Pro- 
fessional Conference for Financial Ex- 
ecutives, held in New York City’s 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel Sept. 8 and 9, 
drew around the free-for-all dis- 
cussion board 135 representatives of 
more than 100 commercial printing 
houses. This large attendance, and PIA’s 
efficient arrangements assuring on-the- 
dot, smooth-running sessions, made the 
second entry in the association’s series 
of “show-on-the-road” management 
gatherings an outstanding success, fore- 
casting success as well for future 
conferences on production, personnel 
relations and general management. 

First-day case history treatment of 
financial planning, financial require- 
ments for growth, and reports to man- 
agement was followed by a full day of 
group discussions relating to the finan- 
cial aspects of expansion. Luncheon 
and dinner speakers covered the bank- 
ing and other loan elements of financing 
a commercial house, leadership through 
financial management, and the prob- 
lems of future taxation. 

Tee-off speaker was Arthur A. Wet- 
zel, PIA president. He noted that the 
commercial printing industry is be- 
coming increasingly aware that man- 
agement holds the master key to 
success. He said that printing is the only 
industry conducting conferences that 
translate sound management principles 
into executive office and plant floor on- 
the-daily-job terms. 

Case histories were presented by A. 
F. Oakes, president of the Charles 
Francis Press, New York City, and 
Kenneth B. Hardy, comptroller of the 
Von Hoffmann Press, St. Louis. Their 
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panel members were Chairman James 
J. Rudisill, president of Rudisill & Co., 
Lancaster, Pa.; Joseph J. Braskich, W. 
A. Krueger Co., Milwaukee; Seymour 
Udell, Ampco Printing Co., Inc., New 
York City; Harold Nesbitt, Colwell 
Press, Inc., Minneapolis, and T. F. Ellis 
of the Keller-Crescent Co., Evansville, 
Indiana. 

Mr. Oakes told the story of his com- 
pany’s development since the depres- 
sion, when volume fell to about one 
third ‘of 1929-30 levels. Production 
facilities were reduced, surplus equip- 
ment sold, and outside composition and 
services were used. To publication and 
catalog printing were added other ac- 
counts, chiefly from the advertising 
and corporate fields. Streamlining also 
included a decision to stick to flat-bed 
equipment. Rising volume enabled pur- 
chasing new equipment out of profits 
and depreciation reserves, a policy Mr. 
Oakes preferred over incurring debt 
for that purpose. Equipment replace- 
ment enabled the plant to boost volume 
without upping the number of its ma- 
chines. The company’s present sales 
volume, Mr. Oakes estimated roughly, 
is about five times larger than the 1936 
figure. 

Each month Charles Francis Press 
sets up a four-month forecast of sales, 
costs and taxes. These forecasts, Mr. 
Oakes said, were not expected to be 
completely accurate, except in relation 
to contract business, but he thought a 
fairly sure figure could be estimated 
two months ahead on other business 
without much difficulty. 

Mr. Hardy’s case history related to 
his letterpress-offset house, which has 
350 to 400 employees. He advised care- 


ful keeping of credit records at all 
times; prompt forwarding of invoices; 
monthly inventory checking and re- 
view of insurance; and spreading vaca- 
tion pay accounting and other seasonal 
payments over a period, to avoid their 
lump-sum addition to the hourly cost 
records. 

The Von Hoffmann company, said 
Mr. Hardy, uses a monthly profit and 
loss statement that breaks down sales 
for each salesman and each process, and 
breaks down costs into services, manu- 
facturing labor, administration and 
other expenses. Gross sales less these 
costs represent monthly profit and loss. 
Monthly hour-cost figures for each 
production center, with estimated costs, 
go to all officers. Graphs show running 
and available hours for each produc- 
tion and machine center. The plant 
superintendent gets a monthly report 
of all operations. Repair records show 
when machines are becoming obsolete 
or too costly to operate otherwise. 

Mr. Hardy’s belief in machine book- 
keeping raised audience questions as 
to how large a plant or payroll justi- 
fied its use. One answer was that a pay- 
roll of 450 or more employees justified 
a complete punch card system. Plants 
with as few as 75 employees could in- 
stall partial machine systems. 

Discussion developed the consensus 
that combination plants should keep 
separate records of letterpress and off- 
set costs, production and profits. Some 
plants set up combination jobs in a 
third category, others allocated them to 
the process that turned out the major 
part of the job. 

Financing growth was_ bracketed 
with reports to management at a panel 
discussion headed by Francis N. Ehren- 
berg, executive vice-president of Blan- 
chard Press, New York City. On the 
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panel were Russell F. Cosby, secretary- 
treasurer of the Reynolds and Reynolds 
Co., Dayton, Ohio; Herbert E. Kimball, 
treasurer of Rumford Printing Co., 
Concord, N. H., and C. Kenneth Davis, 
secretary-treasurer of Williams and 
Marcus Co., Philadelphia. 

J. Hanes Lassiter, president of Lassi- 
ter Press, Charlotte, N. C., reviewing 
his company’s 18-year growth, believed 
it impossible to finance expansion with- 
out borrowing money. His package 
printing house, with subsidiaries in 
Atlanta and Philadelphia, financed its 
growth chiefly by long-term loans and 
sales of company stock. The growth 
picture showed $8,000 working capital 
and a $2,400 deficit on $64,000 net sales 
in 1934. At the end of 1951, working 
capital was $657,000, and outstanding 
long-term obligations amounted ‘to 
$359,800. For that year net sales were 
$3,247,000 and net earnings $138,000. 
Current assets to current liabilities 
ratio was two-to-one. This year it has 
been raised to three-to-one. 

Mr. Lassiter said that the company 
developed excellent relations with 
banks by starting with small loans and 


no such curtain. Reports should also go 
regularly to the directors, “the heart 
and soul of a business.” They should be 
experts in their fields. They could 
make more valuable contributions to 
company welfare if they represented 
various fields. On Kable’s board are an 
attorney, a financier, and even a large 
customer. For better all-around serv- 
ice, half of a board’s members might 
be company men, and half chosen from 
outside the firm. 

George S. Dively, Harris-Seybold Co. 
president, stressed leadership through 
alert financial management as the key 
to commercial printing success. The 
printing industry was now in a period 
of planned operation, which required 


financial executives or departments 
qualified to uncover, interpret and 
analyze facts and trends in terms of 
their companies’ long-term as well as 
current welfare. They should make 
recommendations for servicing ad- 
ministration, developing forward plan- 
ning, and financing sound growth. 
Financial men should supply not mere- 
ly such common services as accounting, 
but background data for fashioning 
pricing policies, dealing with taxation, 
wage and materials control regulations, 
facilitating union negotiations, and 
keeping management aware of the ef- 
fects of inflation on depreciation levels. 

Speaking as a banker viewing the 
graphic arts industry was Ray H. Mat- 








your platemaker used to pull five 


rubber printing plates from every form 
before he got one good one? Trial and 
error was the rule at the vulcanizer 
until Econo tackled the problems in an 


building a record of prompt payment 
over the past 18 years. Question period 
reaction showed recognition of loans as 
sometimes necessary management tools. 

Harold Long, secretary-treasurer of 
Kable Printing Co., Mount Morris, IIl., 
a 54-year-old house with about 200 
customer accounts ranging from $15 to 
$300,000 per month, said that manage- 
ment should receive from the financial 
executive timely, accurate, easy-to- 
grasp and frequent reports. Kable di- 
rectors, officers, sales and production 
heads and the general superintendent 
get reports each month. Complete an- 
nual reports go to employees as well as 
stockholders. 

Since the company deals with several 
unions, management at first doubted 
the advisability of giving employees 
financial reports. But the policy had 
proved its value by correcting false 
ideas about the company’s financial 
affairs. One false idea was that com- 
pany profit was as high as 25 per cent, 
when it was actually less than a fourth 
of that. True figures shared with em- 
ployees also eliminated such guesswork 
that top executives were getting un- 
reasonably high salaries. Mr. Long also 
stressed that the policy strengthened 
the employee’s feeling of security in 
their relationships with the company. 

Kable foremen get quarterly reports 
on sales and profits. Each foreman also 
gets a monthly report on his depart- 
ment’s volume and expenses, but only 
those he can control. These figures 
cover direct and indirect labor, over- 
time, supplies, maintenance and repair 
costs. Mr. Long said that, by deducting 
total expenses from volume, the fore- 
men can figure departmental profits in 
terms they can understand. The reports 
are discussed with each foreman. 

This system, Mr. Long continued, was 
one of the ways to avoid setting up an 
iron curtain between production and 
financial departments. There should be 


engineering way some 20 years ago. 
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GET UNIFORMLY ACCURATE 
RUBBER PLATES 


Through trial-and-success research in 
laboratory and shop, ECONO has 
pioneered and developed materials and 
techniques for fast, efficient, 
accurately-produced rubber printing 
plates of a quality still unknown 

by many shops. 

Molding characteristics of Econo 
matrix materials and plate compounds, 
and up-to-the-minute techniques 
for shrinkage control are features 
that mean an absolute minimum 
of waste for regular users. 

Why not write us to schedule 
a visit by one of our field men 
next time he’s in your vicinity. He’s 
well qualified to advise on any rubber 
printing plate production problem. 





MATERIALS and METHODS for BETTER PRINTING 
FROM MOLDED RUBBER PLATES 


132 Humboldt Street, Rochester 10, New York 
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son, vice-president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago. He emphasized 
that mediocre management can survive 
in some lines of business where com- 
petition is not as severe, but that suc- 
cess in the graphic arts field depends on 
able, well-rounded management. Man- 
agement must pass muster before credit 
is granted. A sales-minded company 
must also be cost conscious so that sales 
produce proper profit. Too often presses 
are kept rolling based on prices that 
merely cover direct costs and over- 
head expenses. A thorough, well-func- 
tioning cost and job estimating system, 
said the speaker, is a “must” for a well- 
managed printing operation. It was im- 
portant to have diversified customers, 
he said, for various reasons. 


Mr. Matson called inadequate work- 
ing capital the rock on which a print- 
ing business can be wrecked. Bankers, 
he said, are also interested in the ratio 
of current assets to current liabilities. 
Generally speaking, a 2-to-1 ratio was 
satisfactory, especially if cash or its 
equivalent, and receivables from cus- 
tomers cover current liabilities, leaving 
inventories as additional protection. 
Other information vital to bankers con- 
sidering loans included the ratio of 
sales to receivables or its corollary, the 
number of days’ sales outstanding. Mr. 
Matson advised developing this ratio 
and having annual reports break down 
receivables by month of billing. 

The speaker pointed out that a com- 
pany could show a satisfactory current 
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Craftsman Photo-Lith 
Layout Table 


Craftsman 
Utility Table 


Great 


CRAFTSMAN 
AYOUT TABLES 


Craftsman now offers greater 
choice than ever before in lay- 
out tables with the addition of 
the new Utility Table. 

This new Utility Table, with 
patented new style compression 
straightedge, is an excellent 
table for all around use... at 
a low price that brings it within 
the range of every printing 
plant. Even where a Craftsman 
Photo-Lith Table is now in use, 
the compact size of the Utility 


Table =... . 2256 E26” «.. 
combined with low price makes 
it desirable as an extra table 
where the volume of work in- 
dicates. 

Of course, the Craftsman 
Photo-Lith Table has been a 
standard for accuracy in print- 
ing plants for many years. Five 
sizes with working surface 28” 
x39” to 62”x84”. Write today 
for free catalog. 


See Craftsman Layout Tables at Booth 32, 
N.A.P.L. Convention, Hotel New Yorker, 
New York City, November 5, 6, 7, 8. 


CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP TABLE CORP., WALTHAM, MASS. 





! Craftsman Line-Up Table Corp. 


position, with reasonable current lia- 
bilities, yet have an overload of long- 
term debt, so that the ratio of net worth 
to total debt would be low and the mar- 
gin of safety to creditors slim. Mr. Mat- 
son discussed short-term loans for 
assisting current operations, and long- 
term loans for financing equipment 
purchases and replenishing working 
capital. Management, he stressed, is the 
big factor in the credit equation. Banks 
have extended credit to concerns with 
only fair statements but superior man- 
agement for going places, while declin- 
ing loans to companies with satisfac- 
tory figures but not sound management. 
Mr. Matson regarded PIA’s ratios for 
credit measurement as most significant 
in the analysis of annual statements. 

The full day of group discussions saw 
the registrants divided into three sec- 
tions according to the volume sizes of 
their companies. Lyman W. Jones, 
president of Laurance Press, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, headed the small house 
group. Chairman of the middle-size 
group was H. M. Kessler, president of 
Standard Printing Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Discussion by representatives of largest- 
volume houses was gaveled by James 
Shields, comptroller for Judd & Det- 
weiler, Inc., Washington, D. C. The 
financial aspects of expansion were dis- 
cussed in terms of financing new 
equipment; increasing sales; adding an 
offset or letterpress division; buying 
versus renting real estate; adding a 
creative department; selecting and 
training financial executives; analyses 
and practical applications of financial 
statements and_ reports; what new 
credit and inventory policies should 
be; and when growth should take place. 


Rick Koesterer, Young Designer, 
Wins Printing Week Contest 

“Simplicity in design is the keynote 
I am striving to achieve,” is the state- 
ment of Rick Koesterer in explaining 
his theory of 
printing design. 
He is a young St. 
Louis artist and 
designer who won 
the contest for the 
1953 International 
Printing Week’s 
special stamp de- 
sign. (See THE IN- 
LAND PrintTeER for 
September 1952, 
page 73.) 

Making a repu- 
tation for himself 
as one of the leading designers for War- 
wick Typographers, Koesterer has had 
a varied experience and training. While 


Rick Koesterer 


working in the D’Arcy ad agency, he 
studied art at Washington University in 
St. Louis after graduation from high 
school. Then he came to Chicago where 
he worked as layout and lettering artist 
for Esquire magazine and studied at the 
American Academy of Art. 

He free-lanced in both Kansas City 
and St. Louis, then did a stint with 
Oakleigh French ad agency before join- 
ing Warwick. 


57 River Street, Waltham 54, Mass. 
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Announce Third Annual Litho 
Competition and Exhibit 

The Lithographers National Associa- 
tion’s third annual awards competition 
and exhibit for lithographed material 
and advertising pieces produced in 
1952 will be staged in Apri: in New 
York City. 

To winners in 40 classifications will 
go awards and honorable mentions 
based on quality, design and functional 
purpose. 

Entries can be made by the buyer or 
any person or organization connected 
with the design of pieces, or by the 
producer, in which case the organiza- 
tion does not necessarily have to be an 
LNA member. The association address 
is 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. 
Chairman of the committee is Ralph 
D. Cole, Consolidated Lithographing 
Corp., New York. 


Robert Kable Elected President 
Of Kable Printing Company 

The board of directors of Kable 
Printing Co., Mt. Morris, Illinois, has 
elected Robert R. Kable president to 
succeed his father, the late Harry G. 
Kable, as head of the nationally-known 
publication firm. 

The new president is a graduate of 
Dartmouth college and did post-grad- 
uate work at the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology in the department of print- 
ing management. He has been a vice- 
president since 1944. 


Instruction in Press Operation 

American Type Founders, Chicago 
office is holding three evening classes 
for pressmen, giving instruction in the 
operation of the Little Giant 6 auto- 
matic cylinder. The first groups started 
in September, having one session a 
week for four weeks. Another group 
of classes will start in November. Open 
to working pressmen, from 12 to 16 
men go through the course at one time. 





Dwight Krehbiel, chief photographer for the 
McCormick-Armstrong Co., printing firm in 
Wichita, Kan., is shown receiving the degree 
of Master of Photography. Congratulating 
him is George Kossuth (left), past president 
of Photographers Association of America. All 
prints and color transparencies, which quali- 
fied Krehbiel for degree, were done as reg- 
ular assignments for the large printing plant 


Education Council Plans 5-Year 


Teaching System for Graphic Arts 

Out of the first annual meeting of the 
Education Council of the Graphic Arts 
Industry, held Sept. 23-24 at the Ocean 
House, Swampscott, Mass., is expected 
to come a plan for a basic five-year 
program for fashioning a complete edu- 
cation plan for graphic arts. 

One address was to outline latest 
developments in education throughout 
the country, with an indication of how 
these trends are applicable to the 
graphic arts. Also on the agenda were 
plans for a screen process training man- 
ual and a presswork manual for offset, 
lithography, letterpress and gravure. 

Now under way are a safety manual 
end two orientation manuals. One of 





the latter, covering indoctrination of 
personnel, is being written by Larry H. 
Brehm, Western Printing & Lithograph- 
ing Co., Racine, Wis. The other is de- 
signed for use in recruiting personnel. 


Goss Addition Ready This Month 


Construction of the $1,700,000 addition 
to the Goss Printing Press Co. of Chicago 
$4 million plant in suburban Cicero, IIL, 
is scheduled for completion in October. 
The addition will be used for the manu- 
facture of large special machine tools for 
the aircraft industry under war con- 
tracts. When the addition, containing 
134,000 square feet, is completed, total 
floor area of the Goss Company will be 
600,000 square feet, including the new 
Cicero plant and Chicago main plant. 
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Former W. F. Hall Printing Co. 


President Dies in Evanston 

Hadar Ortman, formerly connected 
with printing management, died at his 
home in Evanston recently. He was 54. 
He was director of operations and fi- 
nance for Meredith Publishing Co., Des 
Moines, for about eight years, and was 
president of W. F. Hall Printing Co., 
Chicago. He was president of United 
Wallpaper Co. for a time before form- 
ing his own management engineering 
firm, McClure, Hadden and Ortman, 
Inc., Chicago. 

Active in the printing division of the 
American Society of Mechanical En- 
gineers, he attended many conventions 


and had many friends throughout the 
printing industry. He received a num- 
ber of honors and government citations, 
and was the author of articles and books 
on management. 

Born in Sweden, he was a professor 
at the University of Stockholm before 
coming to this country, where he re- 
ceived an additional degree at Dart- 
mouth College. 


Rounds Out 35th Business Year 
The 35th anniversary of the Loose 
Leaf Press of Milwaukee was observed 
recently with an afternoon and evening 
open house for some 200 clients. Found- 
ed by John Schmaelzle, the firm now 
reports a $250,000 annual business. 








Cut Proofing Coote! 


SeS Du-Mo Offset Proof Press 


Centralized 
controls 


DUPLICATES PRESS CONDITIONS 


Check the cylinder on this power- 
operated proof press with a regular 
press cylinder and you'll see how 
closely you can duplicate press work 
when you. proof on an S&S. 

Compact, precision-engineered, the 
S&S Du-Mo features centralized con- 
trols:for quick, easy operation; dual 
paper gripper control—feeds from 
either side; bed rests on four 
spindles set on heavy springs for 
easy adjustability. 

Modestly priced, the S&S Du-Mo 
gives you greater proof accuracy, 
speed and profits. 

Write for full details. 


Imported by 


Amsterdam Continental 


Types and Graphic Equipment Inc. 
268-276 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


DO YOU 
KNOW THAT... 


Frank J. Dennis, formerly with Fuchs 
& Lang Co., is now covering up-state 
New York out of Amsterdam for J. H. & 
G. B. Siebold, Inc., New York City im- 
porters and manufacturers of litho sup- 
plies. He is a past president and hon- 
orary member of Adirondack Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen. 

BRAINERD PRrEss is the new name of 
the former Brainerd Journal Press, 512 
Front St., Brainerd, Minn. Firm is now 
in commercial printing exclusively. 

JoHN Kwniertmm, who with Bert C. 
Chambers invented in 1920 the Jeane 
Berté water color printing process, has 
joined Publishers Printing Co., Inc., 
New York City, as plant superintendent 
in charge of mechanical operations. 

Ricuarp E. Brown has succeeded the 
late Edward Benson as president of 
Harding & Heal, Inc., New York City 
bank printers, binders and rulers. Mr. 
Brown was formerly treasurer. John J. 
Coakley is now treasurer as well as 
vice-president. 

Joun F. Daunt of Boston has been 
appointed to the sales and service 
department of the Monomelt Co. of 
Minneapolis, Minn. In the platemaking 
trade for more than 25 years, Mr. Daunt 
is a member of the Boston Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen. 





Appointed Plant Superintendent 
Carl Groth, who has been director 
of the Office of Publications of Wash- 
ington State College, Pullman, Wash., 
has recently received a new appoint- 
ment. He will be superintendent of the 
University of Washington Press and 
assistant professor of journalism at the 
Oregon State College, Corvallis. 


Carl Groth, who has recently been appointed 
superintendent of University of Washington 
Press and assistant professor of journalism 
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Harris-SEyYBOLD Co. will distribute the 
Baldwin Water Fountain Levels manu- 
factured by William Gegenheimer Co., 
and will make free installation of all 
units sold. 

Epwarp N. Jouns has been appointed 
Seattle resident manager for the Print- 
ing Machinery Service Co., San Fran- 
cisco, dealers for the Original Heidelberg 
platen press. 

Leon G. WILtcox has been made vice- 
president of Critchfield & Co., Chicago 
advertising agency. He will be in charge 
of an expanded department specializing 
in industrial advertising. Five years 
with his present firm, he was previously 
in book publishing and news work. 

In The Alphabet Gallery, New York 
City, October 8 through December, will 
be an exhibition of hand lettering by 
Tony Stan, self-taught letterer who 
serves New York advertising agencies. 

James D. Yates has been elected 
president of Martin Driscoll & Co., ink 
manufacturers with plants in Chicago 
and Milwaukee. He has been with the 
company since 1924 and has been vice- 
president and general manager for 
many years. He is active in many 
graphic arts organizations. He succeeds 
the late Martin Driscoll, founder. 
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jones D. Yates 


Carl Thumin 


Cart THumin has been appointed 
manager of manufacturing division of 
E. P. Lawson Co., New York, paper cut- 
ter and bindery equipment builder. He 
has had extensive training and experi- 
ence in engineering design. 

GrorcE E. Hantscuo, formerly works 
manager of the Webendorfer Division 
of American Type Founders, Inc., has 
established his own company, Graphic 
Arts Machinery, Inc., at 37 S. Third 
Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y., for design- 
ing and manufacturing graphic arts 
equipment. 

Bources, Inc., manufacturers of Colo- 
tone and Solotone sheets for prepara- 
tion of preseparated color art and other 
art supplies, have established a pilot 
art studio at 80 5th Ave., New York. 
The studio will train artists in the 
Bourges methods in co-operation with 
art schools. 

Tuomas G. CoLweELt heads a new lith- 
ographic supply firm, the Litho Supply 
Depot, established at 428 S. 7th St., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. The firm has taken over 
the supply function of Colwell Litho 
Products Co., and will carry a complete 
line of lithographic plates, chemicals, 
offset press blankets, lacquers, and other 
supplies for large and small presses. 


F. V. Krummricu, export sales mana- 
ger for the Fairchild Camera and Instru- 
ment Corp., Jamaica, N.Y., recently flew 
to Europe where he plans to expand the 
Scan-A-Graver market throughout 14 
countries. 


HERBERT F’. ZIEGLER, JR., has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Kansas City 
district office of Sterling Electric Motors, 
Inc., manufacturers of motors and drives 
used on printing equipment. 


Epwarp J. Peat, formerly chief engi- 
neer, has been appointed general sales 
manager of the Kidder Press Co., Inc., 
Dover, N. H. Rosert P. Witzarp, formerly 
assistant chief engineer, succeeds him as 
the chief engineer. Rospert ZUCKERMAN 
is the firm’s New York sales manager. 


Govutp Paper SAEs Corp. has recent- 
ly established an office at 122 E. 42nd 
St., New York, with E. J. Doonan as 
sales manager. 

L. A. (Brit) GARDNER has been trans- 
ferred from Nekoosa-Edwards’ Chicago 
office to the executive sales office at Port 
Edwards, Wis. He has also served the 
firm in Detroit and Los Angeles. 


Syntron Newark Sates Co., selling 
paper joggers, has opened a new head- 
quarters at Hasbrouck Heights, 140 
Route 17, Newark, N. J. 

Ricuarp C. WoLrFE is now associated 
with the Ink Division of J. M. Huber 
Corp. Wolfe is the son of Herbert Wolfe, 
author of “The Manufacture of Printing 
and Lithographic Inks.” 

















It’s for FREE! 


Get your copy 
of this new 
Wheelwright 


POTOMAC COVER 


sample book 


Here in one compact and easy-to-use 
book is your complete guide to the 
versatile, colorful Wheelwright 
Potomac Cover line. It includes samples 
of all twelve colors and white. It dem- 
onstrates four weights—and an- 
tique, ripple, leather and crash finishes. 

Potomac Cover is the popular sul- 
phite grade that is winning the votes of 
many leading printers and lithogra- 
phers in all parts of the country. It’s 
ideal for covers of catalogs, maga- 
zines and annual reports, as well as 
for folders, table tents, calendars. 


Call your Wheelwright Potcmac 
Cover merchant for a copy, or write 
us on your letterhead. 


SPECIFY 


Wheelwright 
Papers 


ADVERTISING DEPT. 
819 Public Ledger Bldg. 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


Send me the new Potomac Cover sample 
book, 








Company 
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Lunp Press of Minneapolis recently 
held open house in co-operation with 
the Miehle Printing Press & Manufac- 
turing Co., to demonstrate its new No. 
29 offset press. More than 150 lithog- 
raphers attended. 

Netson FEELEyY has been appointed 
general sales manager of Hawthorne 
Paper Co., Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Wuram C. Etuis, formerly president 
of Lotz Photo-Engraving Co., Inc., is 
now treasurer and board chairman of 
Gatchel & Manning, Inc., Philadelphia 
photo-engraving house. 

Henry J. Linpsay is now manager of 
the Justowriter Division, Commercial 
Controls Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


GERALD B. WInc has been elected as- 
sistant secretary of Nolan Corp., Rome, 
N. Y., according to Ralph H. Nolan, 
president. 

The Sr. Recis Paper Co. mill at Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., has had over a million 
man hours without a lost-time accident, 
setting a new record for the paper firm. 

Hiram Akita has succeeded Norman 
Rinc as mechanical superintendent of 
the manufacturing department of the 
Mohr Lino-Saw Co., Chicago. 

Rosert A. ScHwER has been added to 
E. W. Blatchford Co. type metal sales 
force and will cover western New York 
and part of Pennsylvania out of Roch- 
ester, N. Y. 
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_ “that’s the office boy 
~ who told the boss to 
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<- recommend Stuebing 
Metal Edges to our cus- 
tomers for their paper 
displays.” 


Every business which orders paper wall displays for 
distribution to salesmen, distributors, retailers, et al. 
has a big problem of waste through non-use. 


Stuebing Metal Edges,* however, increase usage, for 
they make it easier to hang paper displays more 
neatly—faster . . . and the single center suspension 


point means straight hanging—automatically! 








... HELP YOURSELF TO EXTRA PROFITS! 
RECOMMEND STUEBING METAL EDGES 







stuebing Metal 


Edges “ae 
tang at __\_ FOR USE ON 
\eading binderies CHARTS e MAPS e CALENDARS 
and finishing dunt. INSTRUCTION SHEETS 
houses, over? POINT-OF-PURCHASE POSTERS 
vr ormation! *You see them on the top edge of most wall calendars 


THE STUEBING AUTOMATIC MACHINE CO. 


3420 Beekman St., Cincinnati 23, Ohio 
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Syntron CHIcaco Sates Co. has 
opened a new store at 236 N. Crawford, 
Chicago 24, Ill. The firm handles paper 
joggers and other graphic arts equip- 
ment, carrying stock at Chicago. 

Henry J. Linpsay has been named 
manager of the Justowriter Division of 
Commercial Controls Corp., Rochester, 
N. Y. He will have charge of the sales 
promotion and future development of 
the firm’s justifying typewriter for off- 
set composition. 

Donatp Pace has been promoted from 
sales engineer to assistant to the vice- 
president of Hudson Sharp Co., Green 
Bay, Wis., manufacturers of aniline 
printing presses. Mr. Page will work 
out of Chicago covering the midwest. 

WHALE Sarety Paper Co., Waupaca, 
Wis., has just completed construction 
on a new finishing room. Latest light- 
ing techniques have been used to facili- 
tate sorting, counting, trimming and 
wrapping. 
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T. mM. Gilbert, vice-president of the Gilbert 
Paper Co., shown talking on Wilding sound 
stage with Actor Barry Hopkins during film- 
ing of new movie "The Paper Made for You" 
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Denzil W. Rose, printing sales man- 
ager for the Hilo, Hawaii, Tribune- 
Herald, has been named advertising 
manager, succeeding Raymond H. Stine. 
Walter E. Stanwood will become print- 
ing sales manager, while Mr. Stine will 
affiliate with Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 

New president of the Mail Advertising 
Service Association of New York is 
Tuomas J. CiarK, Clark-O’Neill. Felix 
Tyroler continues at managing director. 

STRATHMORE PapPeR Co., West Spring- 
field, Mass., has made three recent pro- 
motions. H. Paut Kimpatt has been 
advanced to manager of mill sales; 
Witt1am G. Homes is now field sales 
representative in north central terri- 
tory, and KENNETH E. FALEs will be field 
sales representative in the southeast 
territory. 

Van BurREAN TALIAFERRO has been ap- 
pointed Eastern sales manager of Ox- 
ford Paper Co., succeeding ANDREW M. 
McBurney, who is now general man- 
ager of sales. Mr. Taliaferro, associated 
with Oxford for 25 years, was formerly 
advertising manager and manager of 
sales promotion. He continues as ad- 
vertising manager. 






































Isn't it time your business 


enjoyed these savings, too? 
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a 4 4 In the printing industry 
Ya.e Gas Trucks cut costs...save time 
and man hours by speedily lifting, 
moving and stacking tons of heavy 
paper...in and out of storage areas; to 
and from giant presses...in and out of 
receiving and delivery facilities. Fill 
out coupon below to learn how your 
industry can achieve similar savings. 


Savings of up to 75%... 


...in materials handling costs are important savings 
for any industry! And, any industry can realize these 
savings by using YALE Gas Trucks. You save, too, on 
maintenance...because YALE Gas Trucks are built to 
stand up under the hardest ’round-the-clock service. 


You get these exclusive features 
when you buy YALE Gas Trucks: 


FLUID DRIVE 

3 to 8 times longer clutch life 
HYPOID GEARS 

30% more strength against 
shock loads 

SHOCKLESS STEERING 
passenger-car steering ease 
AUTOMOTIVE-TYPE BRAKES 
smoother, safer stops 


ROLLER CARRIER UPRIGHTS 
less friction and more 
efficiency 


65-HP ENGINE 
waterproofed and built for 
rugged, constant service 


No other Gas Trucks 
offer all these 
money-saving advantages! 


YALE is a registered trade mark of The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


Get the full story of YALE’s cost-cutting advantages 
and how they apply to your business. Contact your 
YALE representative...he is fully qualified to recom- 
mend and demonstrate the equipment that will do the 
best job for you...most efficiently...at lowest cost. 


The Mfg. Co., Dept. 5310 


Roosevelt Blvd. & Haldeman Ave., Philadelphia 15, Pa, 
How can YALE Gas Trucks do more—save money—for me? 


(1) Please have your local representative call 


() Please send my free copy of 


THE PICTURE STORY OF YALE MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Cc 





P 


Name. 





State. 


Street. City. 





In Canada write: Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., 
Box 337 — Postal Sta. ‘'A’’, Toronto 





GAS AND ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS « WORKSAVERS _ 


HAND TRUCKS + HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS +» PUL-LIFTS 
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Kennetu I. WaucHSTAL has succeeded 
Ray M. Covuca in as Detroit graphic arts 
technical representative for the Eastman 
Kodak Co., Rochester, N.Y. He will 
continue to represent the firm in Toledo, 
Ohio, and Michigan. Mr. Coughlin has 
retired after 18 years as the Kodak 
Detroit representative. 

Asa W. REESE, president of the Com- 
monwealth Press, Inc., Radford, Va., 
is a district governor for Rotary In- 
ternational for 1952-53. 

Frep A. TRAVALENA, SR., New York 
manager for Charles Eneu Johnson & 
Co., ink firm, has been named District 
Deputy Grand Exalted Ruler of the Or- 


der of Elks for the southeast district 


of his state. 


Henry TAYLor is now in charge of 
the Rochester, N.Y., office of the Ideal 
Roller & Manufacturing Co. Mr. Tay- 
lor has had practical experience .as a 
cylinder and offset pressman. 

Bar-Piate MANuFacturiInc Co. has 
moved into its new plant at Orange, 
Conn., from its former location in New 
Haven. The firm makes equipment for 
the graphic arts, including die cutting 
jackets, and lineup, stripping and 
register tables. 

Eastern Corp. held a meeting of its 
district sales managers and its mer- 
chants advisory council recently at the 
main office in Bangor, Maine. Paper 
merchants and sales managers from all 
over the country attended. 

















The Brown-Bridge Mills Inc, Troy. Ohio 


ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO ‘ 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
608 S. Dearborn 


6 East 45th St 2031 Pine St 
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4378 Lindell Blyd } Drumm Street 


JouNn Busey has been appointed sales 
representative for the Linotype Parts 
Co., Inc., of Hackensack, N. J., in Dela- 
ware, Maryland and New York, exclud- 
ing New York City. JosepH F. Bursice 
is the New York City representative. 

F. NELSON THOREN, newcomer on staff 
of Davis, Delaney, Inc., New York City 
printers, learned his trade under the 
guidance of such outstanding craftsmen 
and designers as Bruce Rogers and 
Frederic Warde. He also enjoyed a 29- 
year association with William E. Rudge. 

Frep A. Lame, Wm. Patrick Co., is 
new president of the New Jersey Type- 
setters Association. Other officers are 
Abe Lefkowitz, The Linotypers, vice- 
president, and Arthur H. Tichenor, the 
secretary-treasurer. 

HerBerT Krause has succeeded Roy 
CouNIHAN as sales manager of Martin 
Driscoll & Co., Chicago ink firm. 


Murray L. Brau has been appointed 
sales representative in the New York 
Metropolitan area of the William C. 
Herrick Ink Co., Inc., East Rutherford, 
New Jersey. 

Harry MUvuELLER has been appointed 
sales manager of the Litho Chemical 
& Supply Co., Inc., Lynbrook, Long 
Island, N. Y. The firm also announced 
the appointment of RoBerts & PorTER 
Inc., as one of its distributors. 


Mrs. Marcaret Burcu, formerly asso- 
ciated with American Type Founders, 
has joined E. H. Walker Supply Co., 
Inc., Washington, D. C., machinery and 
supply house. 


The CommerciaL ContTroLts Corp., 
of Rochester, N. Y., manufacturers of 
Flexowriter and Justowriter, has ap- 
pointed Cart H. Louison manager of 
Detroit branch. He succeeds CrarK L. 
Hoactans, now Chicago office manager. 


E. L. Hartmann, Ft. Atkinson, Wis., 
and Wiu1am H. Attey, Norfolk, Conn., 
have recently joined the sales staff of 
Fairchild Camera and Instrument Corp. 
Both men were formerly weekly news- 
paper publishers, and will work with 
small newspapers in teaching use of 
Scan-a-graver cuts for news, advertis- 
ing and job work. 


The Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. has 
appointed HamiiTon B. MircHeE.t eastern 
sales manager of its direct mail division. 
He has been assistant manager of the 
division in New York City for the past 
ten years. 


Staunton C. SAuNDERS has been ap- 
pointed director of sales, and Albert 
Halstead, sales 
manager, for C. B. 
Cottrell & Sons of 
Westerly, R. I, 
and Milwaukee, 
Wis. The company 
also announced 
the retirement of 
Charles T. Rund- 
let, a sales execu- 
tive for more than 
Staunton Saunders A cgeligor 
zine printing, Mr. Rundlet was well 
known in the publishing industry. 
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for RISING 
labor costs? _ 
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Do these highly profitable jobs you now pass up or farm out 


Make up for the rising costs of labor by doing jobs you now pass up 
or farm out. Highly profitable short run orders for SNAP OUTS 
AND CONTINUOUS FORMS in sets of 5,000 to 30,000, as well 
as commercial printing jobs, can be done on ONE PRESS, with ONE 
PRESSMAN, ONE TIME THROUGH the press—at speeds up to 
7,500 per hour! 


The New Era Bulletin shows you how one NEW ERA Roll-Fed Flat-Bed 
Press (which requires very little floor space) and auxiliary units can 
print multi-color jobs on one or both sides with flat electros, type, 
or rubber plates. It will punch, die-cut, slit, insert, reinforce, patch, 
eyelet, perforate, number—with finished product completed in one 
operation; either cut-off, rewound, or zig-zag folded. 


Learn how you can offset rising labor costs, pay for your equipment 
as you use it, and make extra profits as well, by offering better 
prices and faster delivery on snap outs, continuous forms, tickets, 
labels, office and factory forms, shipping and merchandise tags, 
and many other specialties—all done on one New Era Press with 
auxiliary units. The New Era Bulletin gives you the full story—write 
for it today, and please specify kinds of work. 


. Ry 


wf 


Manufacturing Company 376 Eleventh Avenue, Paterson, New Jersey 
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GutBert Paper Co., Menasha, Wis., re- 
cently entertained a group of paper 
merchants for three days in celebration 
of its 65th anniversary. It was the first 
fine-paper mill established west of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

THE ATLANTA ENVELOPE Co. has moved 
into its new building at 1700 Northside 
Drive, Atlanta, Ga. Designed around a 
circular flow for mass envelope pro- 
duction, the new building has many 
innovations. 

EASTERN CORPORATION recently put a 
new steam and electric generating plant 
into operation at its Lincoln, Maine, 
pulp and paper mill. The mill supple- 
ments Eastern’s main production plant 
at Brewer, Maine. 


Peter A. Rice has been appointed as 
special sales representative by the 
Milton Paper Co. of New York. He had 
previously been with the printing ma- 
chinery division of Electric Boat Co. 

Macbeth Corporation, Newburgh, 
N. Y., has announced the appointment 
of Warren B. REESE as general sales 
manager. The company manufactures 
are lamps and other equipment for the 
graphic arts. 

Goodyear’s paper and metal printing 
offset blankets will be handled by the 
JaRIE CorPorATION of New York as dis- 
tributor for the Pacific Coast states. 
Complete stocks will be carried at the 
Savocran Paciric Corporation office, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 











SCRATCH-PROOF 


PRINTING 


GLOSSIER 
IMPRESSIONS 





With Glazcote in the inks you use, 
you can be sure of delivering a top- 
quality job to your customers every 
time. Glazcote armors the ink surface 
to protect it from becoming scratched, 
scuffed or marred during cutting, scor- 
ing, folding and gathering. It protects 
impressions during stacking and ship- 
ping, too, so your jobs keep their 
quality. What’s more, inks containing 


Try Glazcote and see the difference it makes — and 
keeps. Get a trial 4 lb. can from your dealer or 
write us. If you are not completely satisfied, return 
the unused portion at our expense. 


CUM 


Gives ANY Ink 
EXTRA 


Protection 


Glazcote make glossier impressions, 
giving gleaming evidence of their 
higher quality. 


The new Glazcote — new because it’s 
homogenized — blends instantly and 
completely with any printing ink... 
including heat-set. It will never settle, 
separate, or chalk. And its cost is 
amazingly low. 
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POUNDING COMPANY 


1718 North Damen Avenue e Chicago 47, Illinois 


N CANADA CANADIAN FINE COLOR CO. LTO-. TORONTO 


EXPORT DIVISION Guitermon Co. Ir 35S St. New York 4. NY 








| CONVENTIONS 


National Safety Congress and Exposi- 
tion, Conrad Hilton, Congress, Morrison 
and Sheraton Hotels, Chicago, Oct. 20-24. 

Screen Process Printing Association In- 
ternational, Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Oct. 
25-29. 

National Paper Trade Association, Inc., 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, Oct. 30- 
Nov. 1. 

National Association of Photo-Lithog- 
raphers, Hotel New Yorker, New York 
City, Nov. 5-8. 

Conference on Make-Ready, sponsored 
by Research and Engineering Council of 
Graphic Arts Industry, Chicago, Dec. 5-6. 

Great Lakes Newspaper Mechanical Con- 
ference, Deshler-Wallick Hotel, Columbus, 
O., Jan. 10-13. 

Gravure Technical Assn. convention, 
Sheraton Hotel, Chicago, Jan. 29-30. 


Statement of the Ownership, Management, 
and Circulation Required by the Act of 
Congress of August 24, 1912, as Amended 
by the Acts of March 3, 1933, and July 2, 
1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 


233) 
of THE INLAND PRINTER, published 
monthly, at Chicago, Illinois, for 
October 1, 1952 


1. The names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness managers are: 

Publisher: Maclean-Hunter Publishing Cor- 
poration, Chicago, Illinois. 

Editor: Wayne V. Harsha, Chicago, Illinois. 

Managing Editor: None. 

Business Manager: Joseph J. O’Neill, Lom- 
bard, Illinois. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corpora- 
tion, its name and address must be stated 
and also immediately thereunder the names 
and addresses of stockholders owning or 
holding 1 percent or more of total amount 
of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the 
names and addresses of the individual own- 
ers must be given. If owned by a partner- 
ship or other unincorporated firm, its name 
and address, as well as that of each indi- 
vidual member, must be given.) 

Maclean-Hunter Publishing Corporation, 
309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Illinois; 
Ernest R. Gauley, 3867 Pratt, Lincolnwood, 
Chicago, Illinois; Ralph K. Davis, 6920 South 
Green, Chicago, Illinois; Floyd S. Chalmers, 
86 Chestnut Park, Toronto, Ontario; Horace 
T. Hunter, 120 Inglewood Drive, Toronto, 
Ontario; Maclean-Hunter Publishing Com- 
pany, Ltd., 481 University Avenue, Toronto, 
Ontario. 

3. The known bondholders, mortgagees, 
and other security holders owning or hold- 
ing 1 percent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: 
None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting; also the state- 
ments in the two paragraphs show the affi- 
ant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner. 

5. The average number of copies of each 
issue of this publication sold or distributed, 
through the mails or otherwise, to paid sub- 
scribers during the 12 months preceding the 
date shown above was: (This information 
is required from daily, weekly, semi-week- 
ly, and tri-weekly newspapers only.) 

WAYNE V. HARSHA, Editor. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
lst day of October, 1952. 

(SEAL) CLARA M. BROCKSCHMIDT, 

Notary Public. 
(My commission expires March 13, 1956.) 
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Colwell Press Offers Varied Printing Service 


(Concluded from page 44) 

noon and afternoon. Coke machines 
are installed in the shops. Locker 
rooms are provided and there is 
considerable parking space. 

Concern for the happiness of em- 
ployees is especially evident in Mr. 
Colwell’s attitude toward those 
things which mean a good day or a 
bad one for the individual employee. 
He came up from the shop and 
knows the problems of the men in 
the shop. He’s concerned when his 
employees or members of their fam- 


ilies are sick or otherwise troubled. 

Mr. Colwell has an annual fishing 
party for the men at his Lake 
L’Homme Dieu home near Alex- 
andria, Minn. There, too, employees 
and their families are welcome to 
occupy the several cottages for 
week-end relaxation. Both Litho- 
craft and Colwell Press have Christ- 
mas parties. There is also an annual 
excursion boat trip on the Missis- 
sippi River. 

In addition to the vacations pro- 
vided by union contracts, the office 











Your Mats CONTRASTED 


simply and economically 


WITHOUT UPSETTING ROUTINE 





Plants you know 
are using the 
modern, proved 
Dri-STAIN PROCESS. 
Ask us for their 
names and for 
demonstration 
by our local 
representative. 


NO OBLIGATION 











Name 


Linotape Products Co. iP 
1216 Galapago, Denver, Colorado 


Gentlemen: Please send me names of users in my 
area and also your folder “How to 
Contrast Mats with Dry Tape.” 





Address 











City 


State. 








LINOTAPE PRODUCTS CO. 1216 Galapago, Denver, Colorado 








personnel and others not covered 
by union contracts receive paid va- 
cations, some of the older employees 
receiving as much as three weeks. 

Throughout the two plants there 
are an unusual number of young 


men in responsible positions. Two 
of them, Melvin Ferlaak, Colwell 
pressroom foreman, and Dudley 
Woehning, Colwell production man- 
ager, came into the company direct 
from Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis. Henry Waldeland, su- 
perintendent of Lithocraft, came to 
Colwell as an apprentice. Others, 
who entered the organization direct 
from school or nearly so and are 
moving up include Robert Truhlar, 
Mr. Woehning’s assistant; vice-pres- 
ident Dick Worthing, also a sales- 
man, and Albert Schreiner. Dick 
Radatz, only 27, son of Superintend- 
ent Radatz, has just been named 
sales manager, taking over that re- 
sponsibility from Mr. Colwell. 

Twelve members of the staffs of 
the Colwell Press and Lithocraft are 
members of the Minneapolis Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen. Mr. 
Colwell pays the membership dues 
and dinner expenses of these men to 
encourage Craftsmanship. Some of 
these same men, and others as well, 
are active in the Twin Cities Litho 
Club, the Chamber of Commerce 
and other trade and civic affairs. Mr. 
Colwell is a member of the national 
board of the Lithographic Technical 
Foundation and a member of the 
education steering committee of that 
organization. 


ail > 
Answers 


to It’s a Quiz 





Here are the answers to the quiz 
on page 37, What is your score? 


_— 


. Cost of labor. Other reason for 
private plant is definite delivery 
date, 

. False; air is dry. In very damp 

air gum expands and sheet curls 

away from gummed side. 

True. 


tn 


ro 


4. The “notch” method; synthetic 
adhesive is forced into the 
notches, 

5. True. 

6. True. 

7. Photon—formerly known as 
Lumitype. 

8. Seldom. Production is often Jess 


without rest periods. 

.Because ink dries largely by 
oxidation; there is little pene- 
tration of ink into the stock. 


eo 








10. Teens and 20's. 


i 
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SOUTHEASTERN PRINTERS SUPPLY CO 
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Where | 
“Make Ready” 








SEA FOAM 
BOND 


.. + TAKES OVER! 


When your presses are 
ready to roll, you can depend 
on Sea Foam Bond to do the 
job right. Sea Foam is the 
leader of the lightweight 
paper field because of its 
quality, versatility and pro- 
duction efficiency, letterpress 
or offset. 

Try Sea Foam Bond on your 
next lightweight paper run. 
You'll find IT DOES feed flat. 
IT DOES register accurately 
and give quality color repro- 
duction. IT DOES deliver 
smoothly and fold neatly. 

Sea Foam Bond is made to 
order for postage-saving 
broadsides and stuffer jobs 
where production efficiency 
and customer satisfaction are 
important factors. 






















SAMPLE BOOK 
for more and bigger stuffer runs, 
write for free sample book. Please 
use your business letterhead. 


BROWNVILLE PAPER COMPANY 
The Mill of Fine Lightweight Papers 
54 Bridge St. Brownville, N. Y. 









(Concluded from page 61) 
could be expected if an air condition- 
ing system should be installed, and 
what conditions it should be ex- 
pected to maintain in order to insure 
these expected savings. Thus no 
attempt was made to delve any 
further into the mechanics of the 
absorption or release of moisture. 

It was definitely determined that 
in order to maintain satisfactory 
conditions in the plant, temperature 
and relative humidity should be 
controlled. This, in turn, meant that 
if wet-bulb temperature, dew point, 
or absolute humidity did affect 
paper, as has sometimes been sug- 
gested, they would automatically 
remain constant if the other two 
factors were controlled. 

I was reminded of these findings 
very recently when a newly in- 
stalled piece of bindery equipment 
began to show ridiculous variations 
in output from one day to another. 
In observing the behavior of the 
machine, I found that production 
seemed to drop off sharply when the 
weather (the machine was in a room 
which was not air conditioned) was 
hot and muggy, and rise sharply on 
cool, dry days. 

In order to determine if weather 
was causing the fluctuations in pro- 
duction, careful records were kept 
of room conditions, the condition of 
the paper being fed into the machine 
(tested. with the sword), and pro- 
duction during particular periods of 
operation. 

For the first several days, all went 
well. Production was plotted against 
the relative humidity of the paper 
and the room, and it was found that, 
as suspected, the humidity was the 
governing factor. The higher the 
humidity, the lower the production. 
The lower the humidity, the higher 
the production. 

After a few days, however, the 
results did not correlate so well. The 
humidity of the paper did not corre- 
spond to that of the room, even 
though it had been stored, jogged, 
end cut under the conditions under 
which it was run on this machine. 
Likewise, production did not follow 
either the conditions in the room or 
those of the paper. Although the 
general trend showed definitely that 
preduction was affected by weather, 
day to day results showed up very 
badly. Attempts were made to ex- 
plain this by tracing the history of 
the paper prior to its use in the 


Temperature, Moisture Content 
Could Be Controlling Factors 












machine, but nothing could be found 
which helped explain the unusual 
sets of data. 

Since this job was one which ran 
day after day, always on the same 
grade of paper made by the same 
mill, it made the study of the phe- 
nomenon intriguing. Attempts were 
made to explain the behavior on the 
basis of absolute humidity, differ- 
ences between wet- and dry-bulb 
readings, and any other method of 
handling the data which could be 
thought of. 

Finally, an additional reading was 
taken each time. In addition to read- 
ing the humidity of the paper, actual 
per cent moisture tests were made 
each time. It was found that produc- 
tion was a function of the moisture 
content of the paper. 

Production moved up or down 
depending on the actual moisture 
content of the paper. Thus far it has 
been impossible to co-ordinate this 
in any way with readings of relative 
humidity, either of the room or that 
of the paper, even when taking into 
account that papers which give the 
same humidity reading may have 
different moisture contents. 

It is too early in this work to draw 
any definite conclusions regarding 
what it is, if it is not relative humidi- 
ty, that affects the moisture content 
of paper. However, it appears that 
there could be two separate and 
entirely different actions, and this 
would tie in with the findings of the 
Bureau. The first is the tendency of 
moisture to evaporate from the 
sheet. The second is the hygroscopic 
property of the paper causing it to 
withdraw moisture from the air. 
These two actions may be governed 
by different atmospheric conditions, 
one of which may be the relative 
humidity. 

The laboratory method of con- 
trolling one variable at a time is the 
ideal way to solve problems and 
come to a more thorough under- 
standing of a problem. Frequently it 
passes up some factor which is very 
important. 

The methods used in production 
have their drawbacks also, but we 
in production must, like the doctor, 
do much of our research work in 
this manner. Perhaps at times we 
can find the factors passed up by the 
research laboratories. The problem 
then can be restudied on the basis 
of the additional information un- 
covered by the practical problems. 
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F Protect Your Profits | 
‘with Chandler & Price 


Equipment 


: 
i 


BETTER PRESS WORK 
GREATER VOLUME 


MORE PROFIT 


@ Impression Control 
e Automatic Feeder 
e@ Micromatic Ink Distributor 


@ In one day you may have jobs ranging from a hundred impressions 


to many thousands . . 


. and all manner of forms from a few type 


lines to heavy solids. Meeting these demands calls for a versatile 
press—the C&P Craftsman Automatic. 


To answer your needs for convenience in ink flow, fast make-ready, 
ease of wash up with quick change from one color to another, the 
C&P Craftsman Automatic has many exclusive features. 


Impression Control — With the C& P 
Craftsman Unit you quickly make accurate 
adjustments of impression by a few turns 
of a convenient handwheel, cutting down 
makeready time 4 or more. 


Automatic Feeding—A 14% inch pile of 
any stock from onion skin to 12 ply card- 
board—including irregular and odd shapes 
or cutouts novelties— provides steady pro- 
duction on long runs. All feeding controls 
are conveniently located at front of press. 
If sheet fails to feed, press automatically 
throws off preventing impression on tympan. 


Micromatic Inking System—The fountain 
of the C&P Micromatic Ink Distributor 
furnishes cylinder-type ink distribution 
and is quickly set for correct inking. As 
many form or brayer rollers, up to the full 
number, as may be required by the job 
being run, may be used. Vibrator rollers 
may or may not be used on either form or 


brayer rollers. Press may be set for “‘no 
ink,” “continuous” or “automatic” inking. 


Hand feeding Practicable — For runs of a 
hundred or so business cards, invitations, 
programs and similar small jobs, changing 
the press to hand feeding takes only a few 
moments. The change back to automatic 
feeding is just as easily and quickly accom- 
plished. Many owners of these presses 
never use hand feeding because so little 
time is required to set the automatic feed, 
they employ automatic feed for runs as 
small as two or three hundred pieces. 


There’s a dozen other reasons why C&P 
Craftsman Automatic Units are the out- 
standing profit pro- 

ducers among plat- 

en presses. Write 

for the C&P Crafts- 

man book that exe 

plains why. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY 


6000 Carnegie Avenue e 


Cleveland 3, Ohio 


Weare Anwizan woenen have been building pririiiyg mochiney 
| fe Mnevivan pride. for neatly Meee guarides. of a centiy 
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tram CORE to FRESH ELASTIC 
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at your service 19 modern factories 
Ship your core to the most conveniently located. 





Chicago 


SAM'L BINGHAM'S SON MFG. CO. | — im Atlanta Kansas City 
FF Cincinnati Minneapolis 


MANUFACTURERS OF Cleveland Nashville 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS | = Dallas Oklahoma City 
— Des Moines Pittsburgh 
LITHO-OFFSET ROLLERS = Detroit St. Louis 
; Houston St. Paul 
Indianapolis Springfield, O. 
Kalamazoo Tampa, Fla, 
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Your Nearby Source of 


Nationally Recognized Quality in Rollers 





we are now making COMPOSITION ROLLERS 


WINTER USE 


MAKERS OF nusser- non. me. TABLE FABRIC-COVERED-ROTOGRAVURE » OFFSET» COMPOSITION « VARNISH-LacauER-cranins ROLLERS 
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Printing Salesmen Urged 
To Do Better Selling Job 


(Continued from page 41) 


buyers in this creative fashion will 
soon find himself in the enviable 
position of being called in to discuss 
printing jobs with the department 
heads in the initial planning stages 
of the job. And when the salesman 
has reached this point in his cus- 
tomer relations, there is usually no 
question as to his finally getting the 
order to print the job—without hav- 
ing to bid on it. 

There is no reason why printing 
salesmen shouldn’t capitalize on the 
fact that it is fascinating to see a 
printing plant in operation. Every 
customer, both present and potential, 
should be given a personal invita- 
tion for a specific date to take a trip 
through the printer’s plant. This not 
only personalizes the relationship 
between the plant and the customer, 
because the customer is that much 
more familiar with the plant’s per- 
sonnel and equipment, but also gives 
the salesman an opportunity to do a 
selling job on “home grounds.” Cus- 
tomers like to take these trips, when 
feasible, and appreciate the invita- 
tion when properly made. 

Of course, there are many in- 
stances when the customer cannot 
get away from his desk to visit a 
printing plant. Then the salesman 
should “bring the plant to the 
customer” by means of pictures of 
the plant, printed literature, slides, 
or even movies. Even more impor- 
tant than the good impression this 
makes on the customer is the fact 
that the customer has visual proof 
of the salesman’s claims as to the 
type of printing house he represents 
and the services his plant is pre- 
pared to render. When the customer 
can see these things, he feels he is, 
in fact, doing an intelligent job of 
printing procurement. 

A great deal of free material on 
various phases of printing produc- 
tion and procurement is made avail- 
able to printers by paper houses, 
paper mills, equipment manufac- 
turers, and other suppliers. Much of 
this material is of interest to buyers 
of printing and when a printing 
salesman provides such literature to 
the customer, it is appreciated. The 
printing salesman who thinks enough 
of his customers to provide this little 
extra service will find a warm wel- 
come in the customer’s office. 

An extremely important, yet fre- 
quently neglected, area of printer- 
customer relationship is the matter 
of proper packaging of the delivered 
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printed material. The salesman 
should find out, at the time of the 
very first call, certainly with the 
first order, how the customer would 
like to have the material packaged 
in terms of height, width and weight 
of packages and cartons, number of 
copies in each package and carton, 
labelling, etc. For example, if the 
customer’s stock room shelves can 
accommodate cartons no higher than 
a certain size, extra work and trouble 
is caused by receipt of larger size 
cartons. If the customer forgets to 
include such information in his 
specifications, the salesman can per- 
form a real service to the customer 
in bringing this to his attention. 

A printer can demonstrate that he 
does have the “customer’s point of 
view” through meetings held at 
least once a year by printing sales 
managers and salesmen, with buyers 
of printing as guest speakers. There 
are many buyers of printing 
throughout the country who are 
sympathetic to the problems of their 
printers and to the printing indus- 
try generally, and they would will- 
ingly discuss their experiences with 
printers. Such meetings must result 
in continual improvement in print- 
ing industry-customer relationships. 


Reader Has Trouble With 
Flat Picture Reproduction 


(Continued from page 61) 
normally do from type or on solids. 
This is one of the principal causes of 
letterpress appearing to have greater 
contrast than much offset work. To 
approach this, deepest shadow tones 
must be let go solid. 

I am not sure that a longer expo- 
sure would have helped you in any 
of these illustrations. Certainly, you 
could not have used a longer expo- 
sure with the sepia job, since you 
are already too full in the high- 
lights. Perhaps, it might help in the 
case of the black and white prints. 
I would also suggest that if you can 
use a plate with a finer grain, you 
do so. It will require better press- 
work, but the results will justify it. 

This paragraph is not intended to 
be a “bawling-out,” but truthfully, 
would you have expected to print 
these illustrations this well on rough 
stock with this fine a screen by let- 
terpress? Of course, you would not. 
You would not want to try even a 
100-line screen on the black and 
white cards. I think you will find 
that you will be much better satis- 
fied if you follow the same rules 
with offset printing. Certainly, you 
can print on any stock, but what it 
looks like is another matter. 
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Kimberly-Clark © in 


COATED PRINTING PAPERS 


RESEARCH 





Distributed by 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham Sloan Paper Company 
ARIZONA 
Phoenix. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Se Zellerbach Paper Company 
OS Sarr ee oe ...Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
ARKANSAS 
Little Rock Arkansas Paper Company 
CALIFORNIA 
Emeryville Oakland Division. .Zellerbach Paper Company 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
pa wh eben Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
...-Zellerbach Paper Company 
coos .. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
los Angeles.... ...Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Los Angeles Zellerbach Paper Company 
Pee Terr. Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
San Francisco Zellerbach Paper Company 
San Jose... Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
Santa Rosa Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Stockton Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Zellerbach Paper Company 


Carpenter Paper Company 
Putte. occccccccccscccves Carpenter Paper Company 
CONNECTICUT 
creccccece The Rourke-Eno Paper Company, Inc. 
Bulkley, Dunton & Co. 
DELAWARE 
Wilmington........ Sissies Whiting-Patterson Company 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington The Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
FLORIDA 
Jacksonville Knight Brothers Paper Company 
Miami... Knight Brothers Paper Company 
Orlando... - Knight Brothers Paper Company 
Tallahassee. Knight Brothers Paper Company 
Knight Brothers Paper Company 


pocecccccceccccescccess Sloan Paper Company 
Dillard Paper Company 


Honolulu. ..cccccccccccccce . «Honolulu Paper Co., Ltd. 

IDAHO 
Boise...+... ° Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
i . -Zellerbach Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 


Chicago Paper Company 
babe ennbsesbsneeene® Midland Paper Company 
Swigart Paper Company 


Carpenter Paper Company 
Western Newspaper Union 


Louisville. . The Chatfield Paper Corp. 
LOUISIANA 

Baton Rouge. ......seeeeeees Lovisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 
New Orleans.... The D and W Paper Co. 
Shreveport... Lovisiana Paper Co., Ltd. 
MAINE 

AUGUHC scccccccccceces Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
MARYLAND 

Baltimore..... imore Paper Company, Inc. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
Springfield....sssseeseseeeeens - Bulkley, Dunton & Co, 
Worcester Esty Paper Division 
MICHIGAN 
DOW. oo ccccsccssecesses Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. 
Grand Rapids. ......Quimby-Walstrom Paper Company 
RENAN s 0.0.3 0 0000s ee cecewvas Dudley Paper Company 
MINNESOTA 
Minneapolis. . 





Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
MISSISSIPPI 

Jackson...eesees Jackson Paper Company 
Meridian. ...-Newell Paper Company 


MONTANA 

Carpenter Paper Company 
ee Carpenter Paper Company 
Missoula... Carpenter Paper Company 


Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Zellerbach Paper Company 

NEW JERSEY 
rT J. E. Linde Paper Company 


NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque Carpenter Paper Company 
NEW YORK 
° . ..Hudson Valley Paper Company 
ubbs & Howe Company 
Baldwin Paper Company, Inc. 
New York.ccosseccsccccce . Bulkley, Dunton & Co., Inc. 
The Canfield Paper Co. 
Forest Paper Company, Inc. 
INOW VOR sxc ccsccccecceecs J. E. Linde Paper Company 
OW YOK. o0000s raneswene ee Royal Paper Corporation 
en POE PEE EET Hubbs & Howe Company 
Syracuse Hubbs & Howe Company 
Troy Paper Corporation 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Charlotte Dillard Paper Company 
Greensboro Ciilard Paper Company 
Raleigh. ...2ssss0 ey rr Cillard Paper Company 
WOEMUON sins 6 0's'0000se0ne8 Dillard Paper Company 
OHIO 
The Millcraft Paper Company 
Cincinnati. . . +The Chatfield Paper Corporation 
Cincinnati. . » The Johnston Paper p 
Cleveland. ... -. The Millcraft Paper Company 
Cleveland The Petrequin Paper Company 
Columbus The Scioto Paper Company 
Toledo. . The Ohio & Michigan Paper Co. 
OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City..... Carpenter Paper Company 
Tayloe Paper Company of Oklah 











Zellerbach Paper Company 
++ee.Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
«++.+-Zellerbach Paper Company 


Eugene........ 


Portland..00...<. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Harrisburg... Penn Paper Co. 
PRM cccccsevcccccsesins «Paper Merchants, Inc. 
PRAM: 090500405 20060ab eas D. L. Ward Company 
Philadelphia..... Whiting-Patterson Company 
Pittsburgh... The Chatfield & Woods Co. of Pa. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Providence Carter, Rice & Company Corp. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Columbia....... ecccccccoce Palmetto Paper Company 
Greenville... 2.222.000. «++..Dillard Paper Company 
TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga.......+++++++-+-Bond-Sanders Paper Co. 
REGAN pccccccece +++.Southern Paper Company, Inc. 
Memphis...... Tayloe Paper Company 
Nashville........+. Bond-Sanders Paper Co, 
TEXAS 
Amarillo........+ + ++ee++++Carpenter Paper Company 
Austin. . Carpenter Paper Company 
vepdeee -++..-.-Carpenter Paper Company 
° - Carpenter Paper Company 
° ...Carpenter Paper Company 
Harlingen.......++.+ +++++++Carpenter Paper Company 
Houston. Carpenter Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 
++e+++-Carpenter Paper Company 


g Carpenter Paper Company 
Salt Lake City..... Carpenter Paper Company 
Salt Lake City........ .++.+-Zellerbach Paper Company 


Cauthorne Paper Company 


éoonsnes Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

-Zellerbach Paper Company 

Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Spokane.... Zellerbach Paper Company 

Tacoma.cocccccccccce eveussue Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Tacoma....++++++++++++--Zellerbach Paper Company 

Walla Walla. Zellerbach Paper Company 

Yakima. ....+++ Zellerbach Paper Company 
WISCONSIN 

Appleton... . $0000 seen Universal Paper Company 

Milwauk The Bover Paper Company 





MISSOURI 

Kansas City. Carpenter Paper Company 
St. Lovie. .cccccccsccececcce -Beacon Paper Company 
St. Lovis...........Shaughnessy-Kniep-Hawe Paper Co. 
St. Louis. ...+2eeeeeeeeeeeeee. lobey Fine Papers, Inc. 


Mibvaukee. a shasab Sh ene + ++.+.»Sensenbrenner Paper Co. 


EXPORT AGENTS 
American Paper Exports, Inc., New York, U.S. A. 
Cable Address: APEXINC—New York 
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Let’s swa 
ideas 


Match your printing 
ideas with these — 
and win a $50 Bond! 


Rubber pad prevents embossing 


Makeready in printing the standard cor- 
ner card on envelopes is quite difficult 
and time consuming on small offset 
presses. The different thicknesses from 
overlapping and gluing emboss the 
blanket and make for loss of print 
quickly. However, try this: take a small 
piece of thin rubber and place it under 
blanket at spot where print is to fall. 
Back off or lower impression cylinder 
completely. Then bring it back carefully 
a little at a time, test running an envelope 
each time until it just barely prints well. 
Run job. The extra ‘‘sponge’’ the little 
piece of rubber gives will successfully 
prevent embossing of blanket and permit 
quality work even where halftones must 
print over envelope laps. 


James W. Korf, Printer, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Look for the smoothest surface ! 


There are many times when a smooth 
finish is considered most undesirable. 
However, with [pups papers, a smooth 
finish is one of the important qualities 


to look for. That’s why Kimberly-Clark 
gives Hifect* Enamel such a bright, satin- 
smooth printing surface. With Hifect, 
you're assured of sparkling contrast in 
halftones, clean, clear solids —and excep- 
tional durability on the press. For all fine 
printing jobs— school annuals, colorful 
mailing pieces, catalogs, recipe books — 
you can be sure of the best when you 
specify Hifect Enamel. It’s Kimberly - 
Clark’s finest printing paper. 


Eliminates proof press inking 


In our plant there isn’t much call for ink- 
ing up our proof press. We find it quicker 
to r a proof by lifting the ink rollers 
and placing a piece of carbon paper over 
the type. This gives a clear, rough proof 
and saves wash-ups, especially when you 
have a four or five roller press. 


Bernard Press, Shop Foreman, 
Pickwick Publishing Co., Park Ridge, Ill. 











Makes Miehle handle oversize jobs 


If you'd like to print a sheet % inch long- 
er than the width of the side guide on a 
Miehle vertical (series 36 or 45), try this. 
When printing to the left, simply move 
guide over to the right as far as it will go. 
There won’t be any interference as the 
sheet will not reach the guide. Now the 
sheets will feed up against the bar itself. 


If necessary, you will have to move the 
form to suit the side guide. I have run as 
many as 5,000 in perfect register when 
otherwise the job would have had to go 
on a larger press. 


John Flynn, Foreman, 
Superior Typography, New York, New York 


*T. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
© KimBERLY-CLARK CORP. 





In pot-bellied stuve days... printing 
paper could be coated only by the costly 
hand process. Times (and coating meth- 
ods) have changed since then — yet many 
printers still pay 20% extra for paper 
coated that costly old-fashioned way. 
Today —at far lower cost—the modern 
one-step coating process developed by 
Kimberly-Clark produces a sheet that 
looks, feels and performs just like costlier 
enamels. In fact, new Hifect makes pre- 
mium-priced enamels as out-dated as the 
pot-bellied stove! And there are other 
fine papers made the exclusive Kimberly- 
Clark way. Among them, you’ll find the 
exact grade to fit your particular needs 
— for any quality printing job. 


Do you have an idea to swap ? 
Tell it to Kimberly-Clark ! 


All items become the property of Kim- 
berly-Clark. For each published item, a 
$50 Defense Bond will be awarded to the 
sender. In case of duplicate contribu- 
tions, only the first received will be eligi- 
ble for an award. Address Idea Exchange 
Panel, Room 246, Kimberly-Clark Cor- 
poration, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


Products of 


Kimberly- 
Clark 
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“SLIP-ON” 
DAMPER COVERS 


GOOD REASONS 
YOU'LL PROFIT 
BY USING 
EITHER ONE 








1. Made from special long-wearing Molleton cloth 
fabricated to our exacting specifications. 


2. Stitched by a precision-machine method which 
assures great firmness and strength—yet positively 
prevents any indentation on plate. 


3. Treated by an exclusive Siebold process which 

provides a silky finish that reduces lint and shedding. 

4. Made to exact damper sizes, Siebold’s SLIP-ON 

Covers can be easily pulled on by hand or with 

your own machine. 

5. And they fit like the paper on the wall—wait till 
you see how even and tight the dampers are when 
completed. 





































MEMBER: Litho- 
graphic Technical 
Foundation — National 
Association of Photo 
Lithographers — Na- 
tional Association of 
Printing-Ink Makers— 
Nationa] Printing-Ink 
Research Association 
— N. Y. Employing 
Printers Association. 








Our dampening roller service is available to you. We have the 
latest in machinery — including our breaking-in machine, te 
assure you a true and perfect roller. 


& 
JH. 86.8. INC. 


RERS 
nid OGRAPHIC 














150 VARICK STREET * Dept. A » NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


| “OVER A Manufacturers of 
HALF CENTURY” E9/9HI/UI) ELECTRON-O-PLATE NIC 4 
| OF SERVICE machines — 
i 
j 








Modernize Your Present 


SSS Press Equipment 












Wesel Helps You Speed Production, 
Increase Profits and 
Improve Quality 
















Old ‘‘V” style cylinders are re-grooved 
quickly and economically to the Wesel 
Final System. Conversion cost varies 
with the cylinder size. Estimates are 
furnished without obligation. 





| BEFORE 


fest 


AFTER 


. WEBEL 


Tells you how to increase profits MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


through the use of Wesel Equipment 1141 N. WASHINGTON AVENUE SCRANTON 9, PA. 
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No Reloading Stops... 


More Sheets fed per hour! 


We offer Paddy 
proudly as a “helper” 
in your manufacture of 


snap-out forms. 


aul “ul ‘ 
Paddy” can make any CHRISTENSEN CONTINUOUS STREAM FEEDER 
type of snap-out form up 


to 17” x 22” and has all 
the features of the JCM 
deluxe model. 


Christensen Continuous Stream Feeding is conven- 
ient, productive, profitable — right down the line. 


Consider these features: 


Complete | 
Flexibility Loaded from the floor — No steps to climb; no 





Controlled inside : | railings to clear. 
spot gluing | 


Suction separation — No marking of sheets; no 














Drop table 
: need of margins. 
Posture chair 


Personal instruc- Sheets fanned out on top of loader board—Surer 
tion at your plant separation. Less trouble with tacky stock. 
NO JOGGING e NO PADDING Slow motion approach to press guides—Improved 
NO SLICING e NO SPOILAGE register. 





Vacuum caliper guards against feeding of more 





than one sheet at a time. No resetting for stocks 


of varying weight. 


For plants lacking space behind press, Feedboard 
Mounted Type is available. 


If you are not already familiar with Christensen 
Stream Feeding, call our representative and learn what 


it can do for you. Write for literature. 





J. CURRY MENDES 
P. rd N 
Lay Note 108 suena pos poson 15, MASS. Dexter Folder Company 
500 So. Clinton, Chicago, i. + : 22 E. 29th St. New York, N.Y. General Sales Offices 
330 West 42nd Street * New York 36, N. Y. 


Chicago ¢ Philadelphia * Boston 
Cleveland * Washington ¢ St. Louis 
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COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHY 


ROTOGRAVURE 
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In fact, every job 


receives the same careful attention, © 


the same quick delivery. That's policy... 


| orrser phates nite 





GRAPHIC ARTO CORPORATION OF 


110 OTTAWA STREET @e TOLEDO 4, 
DETROIT NEW YORK CHICAGO 


OHO 


OHIO 





M. L. ABRAMS CO., CLEVELAND, TOLEDO, DETROIT © JOHN H. BURKE & CO., BALT. © EMILE RIEHL & SONS, PHILA. © WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION, MAJOR CITIES ¢ 


Bauer Proudly Presents 


BAUER TOPIC 


An exciting new type by Paul Renner, creator of the famed Futura Series 


ABCOEFGHIJKLMNO 


abcdefghijklmnopgrstuvwxyz 1234567890 


New, exciting Bayer Topic produces a closed-word formation, giving the printed line 
a ribbon-like effect that carries the eye across the printed page — 
an important factor for the highly competitive ads of today. 


now available for immediate delivery 


in medium, medium italic, and bold from 8 to 48 point with 
larger sizes to follow. For full information and complete specimens 


see your nearest Bauer Type dealer today, or write direct 


Set in Baver Topic Medium 


THE STEWARD (O., L. A. © GEORGE M. STEWART, LTD., MONTREAL, CANADA © E. C. PALMER & (O., LTD., NEW ORLEANS, MIAMI, TAMPA, HOUSTON, DALLAS 


100 


0) 1Y3NDND AYIVH 


PORSTUVWXYZ 


“INL ‘SNIAIIS BF QUIM © HOWNESILId 


BAUER ALPHABETS, INC. 


Distributor of Original Bauer Types 
235 East 45th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
VAnderbilt 6-1263-4 


0) INAWdINDT SLYV DIHdVYD © NOLSOS 
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Revolutionary | 


SHEET DELIVERY 








There are no grippe's on Hess & 
Barker’s continuous feed revolutionary sheet 
delivery. That is why you are guaranteed 4 
to 8 color letterpress sheets at the rate of 
10,000 per hour. Hess & Barker's sheet 
delivery runs nearly trouble-free hour after 
hour, thus reducing clog-ups to an absolute 
minimum. This highly efficient sheet delivery 
is proved satisfactory and very economical. 


Send for 25 FREE sample sheets. 


HESS & BARKER 


Printing Press and Equipment Manufacturers 


212-22 SOUTH DARIEN ST., PHILA. 7, PA. 


ph PE nnypacker 5-4070 








DO YOU HAVE THE 


4 / POINT SIZE 


of these popular faces 


Airport Medium No. 102 

Airport Semi-Bold No. 302 

Airport Bold No. 402 

Airport Bold Condensed No. 502— 
Italic No. 5021 

Airport Medium Condensed No. 608 

Airport Bold Condensed No. 610— 
Italic No. 6101 

Glamour Bold No. 237 

Brush No. 317 

Swing Bold No. 217 

Elegante No. 106 

Bodoni No. 375 

Perpetua No. 239—Italic No. 2391 

Trylon No. 801 

Onyx No. 404--Italic No. 4041 


Ready for delivery from your dealer or 


15 S. Frederick Street Baltimore 2, Md. 
522 S. Plymouth Court Chicago 5, IIl. 











Speeds Booklet and 
Catalog Production... 


even in the Smallest Binderies 


The Christensen Gatherer and Stitcher 


To keep jobs moving through to completion 
without costly delays, your gathering and stitching 
must keep pace with your high speed folders. 

In the smallest, as well as the largest binderies, 
the Christensen Pony Gang Stitcher matches the 
speed of the modern folder; gathers and stitches 
in a single operation at up to 9,000 signatures an 
hour — sizes from 214 x 5” to 12 x 27”. 

This machine works quietly, accurately and 
economically — as fast as operators can feed it — 
and delivers the product neatly stacked. 

When booklets of one signature are to be 
stitched, signatures may be placed on the saddle by 
one girl; or if two girls are used, the machine may 
be sped up and each girl drops a signature on every 
other carrier, thus getting full production from the 
machine. 

For multiple signature booklets one girl for 
each signature is placed at each station. Signatures 
are gathered until book is complete, after which it 
is stitched automatically. 


Ask us to show you how the Christensen 
Gatherer and Stitcher can expedite work 
passing through your bindery, at the same 
time effecting economies you can hardly af- 
ford to overlook. 


Dexter Folder Company 
General Sales Offices 
330 West 42nd Street * New York 36, N. Y. 


Chicago * Philadelphia * Boston 
Cleveland * Washington ¢ St. Louis 
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LIMINATE YOUR MAILING PROBLEMS! 


CHESHIRE MACHINES NOW AVAILABLE 
IN FOUR MODELS TO MEET YOUR NEEDS 


Cheshire offers the modern answer, re- 
gardless of the size of your mailing job. 
From the largest, high speed machines 
used for mailing mass-circulation peri- 
odicals down to low-cost semi-automatic 
equipment for fast mailing of letters, 
folders, pamphlets, etc. There’s a size and 
speed to fit your needs. All automatically 
cut and attach addressed labels at higher 
speeds and lower costs. There’s flexibil- 
ity, too—can be used with Addressograph, 
‘Speedaumat, Elliott, Pollard-Alling and 
other roll strip methods, as well as with 
Continuous Pack form labels. 





Let Us Survey Your 
Mailing Machine Needs— 
Write Your Requirements 






heshire Mailing Machines, Inc. 


“BUILDERS OF THE MACHINE WHICH MADE MAILING OF MASS CIRCULATIONS PROFITABLE.” 
ALTGELD STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 








BELIEVE IN MIRACLES? 


You should, for you, the Graphic Arts Industry created 
this post-war facturing-merchandising miracle. 


BAUMFOLDER PRICES 


In 1940 In 1952 


40 Bales of Cotton 11 
328 Crates of Eggs 115 
2611 Bushels of Wheat 1074 


YOUR MIRACLE 


1 You have, for years, continuously given us all the orders 
" we could build (20,000 BAUMFOLDERS) thereby making 





possible— 
A... maximum manufacturing economies 
B ... minimum merchandising costs. 


2. Our gratitude is expressed in taking but a token profit. 


3 The pay-off of this truly American COOPERATION is 

“that your low-priced, "Gold-Mine" BAUMFOLDER 

will, every year, pay for itself... over and over 
again. 


FLASH .. « Strike over, but steel scarcer. 
DO order Your "Gold-Mine" TODAY. 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM, Inc. 
Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


615 Chestnut Street 








MAKE YOUR OWN RUBBER PLATES 

> IN THE 
-EVA-PRESS 
=-aca © EASY TO OPERATE 
e ECONOMICAL 


e PRECISION MADE 
e FAST 


The EVA-PRESS makes it eco- 
nomical for every printer to 
make and print from rubber 
plates. Years of development 
Available in 110 volt, and testing stand behind every 
220 volt, or other EVA-PRESS. A quality press that 






ia ime oven makes both matrices and rubber 
o Plas 00° «= 08° on plates. Only 4 minutes actual 


@ Inside chase 10” x 12”. 


operator's time; 20 minutes vul- 
@ Over 50 tons uniform 


pressure. canizing while operator does 
Electricall — 
© frortractattcalia’ ontrotted, Other work. Makes rubber plates 


@ Requires 17” x 28” floor 
space 

@ Stands 37” high. 

@ Mounts on bench 23” high. 


of any desired thickness for 
use in letterpress and offset 


@ Shipping weight 600 Ibs. presses. 





AMERICAN EVATYPE CORP. 


DEERFIELD, ILLINOIS 
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WESTERN 

HONEY- 

COMB 

Cylinder 

for 

Better Printing On Curved Plates 





® Uniform foundation gives plates proper support 


Headquarters for ®@ This prevents plates from cracking 


® Thousands of holes allow you to hang plates closer 
( } N Al | : © Register is improved—there is less paper wastage 


: ® Permits faster press preparation and better printin 
...and many others of the most desirable ee ee r printing 


®@ In many cases we can honeycomb your old cylinders 


WIRE, WRITE OR PHONE TODAY 


type faces in the world. Send for the Centaur 
Broadside, designed for us by Bruce Rogers. All 


may be had at the famous type foundry of 4 F § T : 4 ol ae ee 


MACKENZIE & HARRIS, Inc. PRINTING MACHINERY CO, “nits for all Michie 


flat-bed 
ANCIS ALIFORNIA 3519 N. SPAULDING AVE, 
659 FOLSOM, SAN FRANCISCO, C CHICAGO 18 presses 














FRERESSTERS FORMS...’ 
numbers SS pet 


Taylor REGISTERSCOPE, 
Jr. which has been in use 
in his plant for the past 
two years. The recently 
developed Junior model 
offers all of the advantages 
of the standard REGIS- 
TERSCOPE when used to 
| make-up and register 
forms up to 22 by 28 inches. 
| Mr. Michael states “We 
have used this machine on 
very "tae hh ht =o on 
U many jobs. ccor g to 
There’s no need for the men who operate the 
such a fancy 8 in today’s wl machine, it has been a 
printing, but it is necessary to use the right number- e "| tremendous help in pre- 
ing machine on your printing equipment. : ; ean been les okie 
Cam actuated —designed for a modern rotary press cj +4"In our color work we have 
—this curved-face, curved-base rotary Wetter Num- effected great savings in 
bering Machine will imprint a line of six numbers time and labor through the use of your machine’. 
at right angles to the axis of the impression cylinder. The REGISTERSCOPE, Jr. comes complete, ready for use, 
In a one-piece steel frame, the rugged numbering with its own imposing surface, and occupies only seven square 
wheels, equipped with heavy-duty ratchets, are ca- feet of space. Its low cost makes it practical and economical for 
pable of operating up to maximum press speed. Each plants of every size. Why not find out what it can mean to you 
number on each wheel is carefully finished—conforms in increased profits. Write today for complete details about our 
to the curvature of the cylinder and assures clear, no-risk, trial and our payment plan which permits the machine 
clean cut impressions. And you can save Set-up time, to pay for itself while you use it. 
eliminate mounting-ring adapters by using the eco- 


1 W UIK-LOK cl base. Send f 
er cape geal oe TAYLOR MACHINE CoO. 


@8348 Number it Better with a Wetter Rm. 302, 210 Guilford Ave., Balto. 2, Md. 


WEINER NUMBERING MACHINE CO. —— 


ATLANTIC AVENUE & LOGAN STREET + BROOKLYN 8,N.Y 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 























SPEED UP YOUR PERFORATING—INSTALL 
THE NEW DeLUXE PNEUMATIC FEEDER 


models. 


index 





DeLuxe and Rosback 24"' Perforator 





The new DeLuxe Feeder has been built by McAdams to meet the demand for a 
low cost pneumatic feeder possessing the potential features of the higher priced 


The DeLuxe fast feeder and McAdams famous delivery jogger and lay-boy will 
operate automatically and smoothly with 
any make of rotary perforator, handling 
paper stock up to the thickness of 3-ply 


JOHN McADAMS & SONS, INC. 


ALBERT BROADMEYER, PRESIDENT 


20-22 KNIGHT STREET © NORWALK, CONN., U.S.A. 
ESTABLISHED 1842 








DeLuxe and Nygren-Dahly 22"' Perforator 


McADAMS 
PRODUCTS 


© PEM RULING MACHINES 
© DISC RULING MACHINES 
© PAGING MACHINES 

© PNEUMATIC PILE PEEDERS 


* ROLL CUT-OPP FEEDERS 


© ELECTROMIC IMSERTERS 
© SINGLE BLADE POLDER 
© RULING teas 


Write for Booklet 1-521 © RULING PENS 
© BOOKE'NDERS TOOLS 











VANDERCOOK 
PRE-PRESS EQUIPMENT 


Manufactured by the largest producer of proof presses 
and other pre-press equipment for letterpress, offset 


and gravure. Write for a catalog. 
VANDERCOOK & SONS, INC. 
900 North Kilpatrick Avenue ¢ Chicago 5], Illinois 


ERCOOK 
aoe PRESS 








TheR&B 
EXTENSION DELIVERIES 


for MIEHLE, BABCOCK, PREMIER 
and other presses 


AUTOMATIC PAPER LIFTS 


Special purpose equipment for the 
Graphic Arts Industry 
CONSULT US ON YOUR PARTICULAR PROBLEM 


THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, INC. 


DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS * FOUNDED 1898 
DEPT. | 379 WEST BROADWAY NEW YORK 12, N.Y 


















THE FASTEST, 
MOST MODERN 
- PRESS! 


for mailing pieces, 
throw aways, 


inserts, and 

all types 

a ae annem sg 
printing Orville Dutro & Son, inc. @ 


. neat $ 1206 Maple Ave., Los Angeles 15, Calif. g 
b pel» y hme Mm yan mt Please send us full information on SPEEDFLEX E 
Mee bored by Western non high-speed, multiple operation rotary presses. 
Works, oldest and largest 
manufacturer of geared & name 


products in the West. 8 
COUPON BRINGS DETAILS (= zowe__stare 
Be Bee eee e ees oS 














AMERICAN 


BIG BOY 


MODEL 131 
ANY SPEED ANY PRESS 


N? 123456 


Facsimile Impression 





AT ALL DEALERS 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
BRANCH—105 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 








ap fe 


=—SaT 


PAPER COMPANY 
ALPEMA, MICHIGAN 








PLETOMER 


WATERMARKED SULPHITE DISTRIBUTED BY LEADING PAPER MERCHANTS 


BASIE GLE 
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Make MONEY on COLLATING 





Use EVANS 
GATHERING RACKS 


YOU CAN make $.90 per M clear profit on collating. Your list 
price is $1.25 per M, and it costs only about $.35 
per M for an average worker to collate papers 
with an Evans Gathering Rack. AND One Worker 
Can Collate 3,500 Sheets An Hour, So— 
FIGURE YOU PROFIT! 


GUARANTEED to produce quicker and more accurate results than 


any other collating aid on the market, the Evans 
Gathering Rack can make money for you. 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY WORKER sits or stands, collating without fatigue. Racks are all 

lumi . and collapse for setting aside. Each sec- 
tion holds 500 sheets at inclined angle. Use racks 
singly—or two or more together for larger gatherings. 


SHOWN: 18-Section TU Model at $25.00. 7 other Models, from $11.00 
to $16.50 
See Your Dealer or Write: 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. Evans Specialty Co., Inc. 
GARLAND, PENNSYLVANIA 419 N. Munford St., Richmond 20, Va. 

















LONGER RUNS & 
se . 
LITH-KEM-KOTE i¢ 


SURFACE 
COATING PROCESS 


oa] y Ps] i. 
¢ | /| / : é Test after test has proved that 


. when plates are made with the 


new LITH-KEM-KOTE Surface 
THE MONOMELT Coating Process, the reproduc- 


THE PLANE-O-PLATE tion is cleaner and the press run 
THE HYDRO-CASTER longer. - fast and easy ea use— b 
MONOMELT POWER SHEARS ere tone a 
MONOMELT MOLDING PRESSES 
PLASTIC PLATS CURVER - 
VINYLITE AND ELECTROTYPERS i 46 HARRIET PLACE, LYNBROOK, L.I. 


SUPPLIE We're interested, send samples and instruc- 
ere : FREE tions on the new LITH-KEM-KOTE surface 
BAKELITE MATRIX ' coating process. 

(Processed hy Monomell’) Use this coupon 
: for free sample 
e cae and complete 
‘ 16%1 Ny BK. Poll St. ’ technical details. 
Mitineapolis, Minn, 

















HERS! 





memano romvers | DUVOLS’ 
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BINDERY 
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DIVISION OF C. 0. OWEN & CO. 
EDITION BOOKBINDERS 


“Books Bound by Us Are 
Bound to Satisfy.” 
2200 Maywood Dr., Maywood, Ili, 
Telephones: Maywood 9000 and 
EStebrook 8-8787 (Chicago) 

















BRONZERS 


e MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—fFor all 

presses. Some rebuilt units. C. H. Hen- 
schel Mfg. Co., Mineral Street, Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


e.WISH TO ACQUIRE an interest in a 

medium sized Printing Plant, location 
unimportant. Have had 25 years experi- 
ence in sales management, estimating, 
layout, and purchasing. Would expect to 
assume an active part in management. 
Write Box M-14, The Inland Printer, 309 
West Jackson, Chicago, Illinois. 





BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES WANTED 


e PRINTING PLANT WANTED in Chi- 

cago or within 300 miles. Piant should 
be capable of producing more than $100,- 
000.00 yearly, be equipped and manned to 
handle good Advertising Printing. We will 
consider outright purcaase or controlling 
interest. Would want present manage- 
raent and personnel to continue, supported 
by our selling and buying facilities and 
experience. Possibilities are particulariy 
great if additional vo:ume is desired and 
if added equipment would increase effi- 
ciency. We are staple, long established, 
financially strong, very serious, and will 
hold any communication strictly confi- 
dential. Box M-16, THE INLAND PRINT- 
ER, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Iil. 





CALENDAR AND CALENDAR PADS 


@ WHOLESALE CALENDARS, MATCHES, 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES—Do your 
own imprinting. Sell your regular printing 
customers. Fleming Calendar Co., 6535 Cot- 
tage Grove, Dept. S, Chicago 27, IIl. 





e CALENDAR PADS—467 Styles and Sizes. 

Write for catalog. Calendar backs for ad- 
vertising, sheet pictures, Wiebush Calendar 
Imptg. Co., 80 Franklin St., New York, N.Y. 
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EQUIPMENT WANTED 


e HARRIS PRESS—Firm desirous of pur- 

chasing a used 35x45. Write Box M-15, 
The Inland Printer, 309 West Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Illinois. 





FOR SALE 


@ NEW ERA carbon paper processing ma- 

chine 1947 Model-4 heads to cross-per- 
forate and punch lengths 3” to 11” in- 
clusive, folding cylinders to fold 412” to 
11” inclusive, 7 pairs slitters. Inc.udes 
drive and brake mechanism, Paper guides, 
counter, tools static eliminator, motor and 
controller, 220V, 60C, 3 ph. max. web 
width 32’. Machine may be inspected by 
appointment. Write Box M-17, The In- 
land Printer, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


e.WEEKLY NEWSPAPER AND JOB SHOP 

—New building. Fully equipped. Well 
established in prosperous Manitoba area. 
Nets over $5,000. Ideal for editor-printer 
or partners. $4,000 down will handle. Op- 
portunity for unlimited expansion. Good 
reason for selling. Contact Box No. M-9 
THE INLAND PRINTER, 309 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 


@ HOT SPOT CARBONIZING ... for the 

trade. The MOST satisfactory process 
for pay roll checks, gummed or plain 
labels, forms, receipts. Permanent and 
clean. Hot wax carbonized on your own 
stock ... any kind of paper. Hot Spot 
Carbonizing Corp., 1502 North Halsted 
Street, Chicago 22, Illinois. 


e PRESS—Miehle Vertical V-50, Serial 

No. V-16434. Used approximately six 
months, now in storage. Price $5,600.00. 
Write The National Color Printing Com- 
pany, Inc., 930 E. Monument St., Baltimore 
2, Md. 


e AN EXTENSIVE LINE of new and re- 

built printing equipment on easy terms. 
Write for free list. Missouri Central Type 
Foundry. Wichita, Kansas. 


@ FRANCHISE AVAILABLE for printer 

to use, sell and print customer house 
organ. THOMAS DAVIS PUBLISHING 
CO., Box 3917, Cleveland, O. 






































PRINTING INKS 


Their Chemistry & Technology 
By CARLETON ELLIS 

568 pages of profusely illus- 

trated text giving usable in- 

formation for printers, li- 
thographers, chemists. 


THE INLAND PRINTER ® CHICAGO 6 





FOR SALE (Continued) 





Insist on Megill’s 
Gauge Pins 


for use on all Job Presses 


wecis's ates 
PATENT 


i ® 
ance ones doz. with extra Tongues 


MEGILL’S PATENT Original Steel ® 
GAUGE PINS 





HEAD 12, 15 OR 18 PT HIGH - 75¢ DOZEN 
Remember. ONLY MEGILL MAKES 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS. 
THE 
EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 


The Pioneer in 1870 
763 ATLANTIC AV., BROOKLYN 17, N. Y. 








Meeting critical production 
needs at soundly depreciated 
prices— 


7 Linotypes Models 8, 14, 26, 19 

3 Diamond Cutters 30, 34!'/2, 36!/2" 

2 Miller Simplex 20x26 presses 

4 Kelly presses, B Special, No. | and 
No. 2 models 

3 Miehle automatics Nos. 3, 4, 4/0 

| Miehle Horizontal 22x28 

| Miller Two Color 23x36 Unit 

LB Harris 41x54" press 

GT Harris 41x54'' Two Color 

Big Chief 22x29 Offset Press 

Ebco 22x34 Offset Press 


TYPE & PRESS 
of Illinois, Inc. 


3312 NORTH RAVENSWOOD 
CHICAGO (13) 


Standard brands of new equipment 
including Rouse Quality Products 














ST 


Z___ PRESS BUTTON vmorne - 
et a A 





, STATIKIL 


(lust ph 
iy 1220 W. 6'>ST.. CLEVELAND 13, CHIO 








@ 22x29 WEB OFFSET PRESS, brand new, 
never out of crate, installation goes with 
the sale. A real bargain at $11,700. Ros- 
back Double head stitcher, costs today, 
$1195, will sell for $925. Power Cutter, 
3414” Chandler & Price, 3 blades which 
are less than a year old come with ma- 
chine. 8-20 x 30 Chases for Colts Armory 
or Thompson box press—$10 each. Single 
head Southworth Punch with four punches 
—Make offer. The Freuden Equipment Co., 
305 Elsdon Avenue, Pittsburgh 14, Pa. 





e GENERAL OFFICE FORM printing 

plant in large growing southern city, 
successful operation for 25 years, com- 
pletely modern with up-to-date equipment, 
grossing $120,000 annually, above average 
profits, unlimited potential. Located in 
50 x 100 brick and steel reinforced build- 
ing. Will sell with plant or give long 
term lease. 50% down and terms to right 
party. Owners retiring. Write TP Com- 
pany c/o Box 1831, Monroe, Louisiana. 
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FOR SALE (Continued) 





THE MOST 
PRACTICAL 
ALL-ELECTRIC 
RUBBER 

PLATE : 
MOLDING 
MACHINE 
available 
MODEL V-103A 
12°'x 15''Platens 


Write for complete 
information and 
prices on this and 
other models. Also 
for name of your f 
nearest distributor. 


ELECTRO-COPYST, INC. 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 








—=."Vibrating” 
=BIN TYPE 





ty ” SYVTRON 


Are Profitable to Own! 


—because they'll save you time and 
money in paper handling—at the press, 
at the cutter or in the bindery—jogging 


heavier lifts of stock faster than by hand. 


Write for Free Catalog Folder 


SYNTRON CO. 


oy Acte &:> dale liolaMin(eleal-1an Gib aa er 











FOR SALE 


56" 2/0 S. C. Miehle—Pile Feeder, 
ext. del. 


56" 1/0 2-color Miehle with feeder 
and ext. del. 


No. 46 S. C. Miehle Unit, bed 3612 x 
46", serial No. 18416 


28" x 41" 4-track Miller C & C 
28" x 41" 4-track Miller Major 
38"°—44" Seybold Paper Cutters 
3 Knife Seybold Trimmer 

41" x 54" 2-color Potter Offset 
Linotypes—Intertypes—Monotypes 


NORTHERN MACHINE WORKS 


(Tel. MArket 7-3800) 
323-29 No. Fourth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. 





@ Why Gummed Paper Lies Flat? 


©) How to Easily Raise Relative Humidity 
in a Medium - Sized Print Shop ? 


© Can bummed Paper be run Satisfactorily 
on an Offset Press ? ‘5 


(and they re yours 
for the asking) 


qf tGTIOW has the ans 


Request ‘Helpful Hints about Gummed Paper”’ 
from your Fine Paper Merchant. If he doesn’t stock 
PERFECTION, ask him to write us for information 


about the ‘Helpful Hints’’ for printers. 


PAPER MANUFACTURERS COMPANY 


Main Office: PHILADELPHIA 15, PENNSYLVANIA 
Sales Branches: Atlanta * Chicago * New York * Cleveland 
Pacific Coast Warehouses: Los Angeles * San Francisco 


Plants: Philadelphia, Pa. * Indianapolis, Ind 








Chases 


* Electric-Welded 
* Square and True 
* Absolutely Guaranteed 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


AMERICAN STEEL 
CHASE COMPANY 


31-31 Forty-Eighth Ave., Long Island City, N. Y. 


Write for free booklet which tells how 

to make your own “Precision” Over- 

lays. Best possible makeready in mini- 

mum time. Manufactured and sold 

exclusively by 

THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY 
SAUGERTIES, N. Y. 


8 Cantine’s PRECISION 
OVERLAY BOARD 




















AMERICAN 
ROLLERS 


WILL PAY YOU BIG 
IN FINE PERFORMANCE 


Magnifiers 


Photo-Engravers 
Photographers 
Lithographers 
Printers 





SEE FOR YOURSELF. ORDER A SET 10-Power 














AMERICAN 
ROLLER 
COMPANY 


1342 N. HALSTED ST. CHICAGO 22, ILL 
225 N. New Jersey St., Indianapolis 4, Ind 








$50 


20-Power ... $10.00 


Has very flat field and great covering power 


THE DOUTHITT CORP. 


680 E. Fort St. Detroit 26, Mich. 
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FOR SALE (Continued) 





RICHARDS’ “clipper” 


FIRST— 

Rolling Table Saw—Builf in Storage 
Automatic Foot Switch 

Instant change Saw to Saw Trim (PAT.) . 
152 Pica Gauge—Two Sizes of Tables 
*"Bulldog'’ Safety Clamp 

Plus other Richards’ original Features 





J. A. RICHARDS CO. 


The First in KALAMAZOO, MICH. 
903 N. PITCHER ST. 











VARiGRAPH 
LETTERING INSTRUMENT 





Now anyone can do perfect hand-lettering to fit 
any job. Yarigraph letters more than 500 sizes 
and shapes from each of 113 type style templets. 


Write today. No obligation. Dept. 62 





VARiGRAPH)CO., INC. Wisconsin 





2) a 
FOR SALE 


Linotypes, Models 8, 14, 25, 26, 31 

Intertypes, Models C, CSM, ESM 

Monotypes, Composition Casters, 

Sorts Casters, Keyboards, Mats, 
Molds, etc. 


Send for complete list of printing 
presses, bindery equipment, cutting 
machines, etc. 


ERNEST PAYNE CORP. 


SU 82 BEEKMAN ST. - NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 
TELEPHONE BEekman 3-1791 
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FOR SALE (Continued) 


rite for Samples 
and name of ~ a 
nearest Ti:Pi 
and rubber | creme 











RICHARDS’ EXPERIENCE PAYS OFF 
Let us help you sell Die-Cut Printing 
Ask for Goose Book full of ideas 
J. A. RICHARDS CO., Kalamazoo, Mich. 











@ PRINT SHOP—Sales $1500 month. Est. 

7 years; best in equipment; 55 active ac- 
counts; ’51 sales $20,000 can easily be 
doubled; rent $50; lease; city 100,000; ill- 
ness compels sale; priced right. APPLE 
CO., BROKERS—CLEVELAND, O. 





HELP WANTED 





MEN WANTED—POSITIONS OPEN 


i my Supt. - Carton or Publ. exp. 

(Fee Paid) yt 000 
Supt.-Rotogravure - par ye -. PEN 
Superintendent - Lith Fee Pd. $ 000-$12, 000 
Superintendent - Offset - aueen 3. 000-$8,000 
Superintendent - Offset - Letterpress 


(Y2 Fee Pd) $7,500-$9,000 
Foreman - Composing Room - Florida 

(Fee Paid) from $5,000 
Foreman - Bindery - Florida 

(Fee Paid) from $5,000 
Foreman - Litho Camera Dept. Fee Pd. $7,000 
Production Expeditor $4,000-$6,000 
Salesman - Offset - Letterpress from $5,000 
Salesman - Printing - Indiana 
Design Engineers to $9,000 


Photographer -  Pemnaster silk sereen exp. $4, 500 
Estimator - Production - U.S. Govt, $5,0' 
GRAPHIC ARTS EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 
Dept. ID-10, 307 E. 4th Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
Specialists in Placing Key Personnel in the 
Graphic Arts Industry 











e TOP FLIGHT SALES OPPORTUNI- 

TIES — Expanding sales organization 
with progressive management wants clean- 
cut experienced men for intensive training 
program. Salary plus opportunity for extra 
commissions while training. Successful 
trainees receivé protected Southern and 
Southwestern territories, excellent com- 
missions and bonuses. Outstanding prod- 
uct (printing presses) and modern selling 
methods make these openings real money- 
makers. Professional job seekers, please 
do not bother us. Send us your detailed 
resume and references. Box L-97, THE 
INLAND PRINTER, 309 W. Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


e BINDERYMAN — with experience as 

finisher and ruler or folding and finish- 
ing. Capable of handling personnel. Plant 
located in southern city with good fishing, 
hunting, schools and college. Write box 
M-10, THE INLAND PRINTER, 309 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, Ill. 








@ WANTED: Combination Monotype op- 

erator, city of 25,000. Pleasant working 
conditions overlooking landscaped park, 
company in business 30 years, fine op- 
portunity, permanent position, schools and 
colleges, homes for ideal living. Produc- 
tion Press, Jacksonville, Illinois. 





HELP WANTED 


e@ PRINTER—experienced with mark-up 

and able to get along with men in letter- 
press plant.. Plant located in southern city 
with good fishing, hunting, schools and 
college. Write box M-11, THE INLAND 
PRINTER, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
6, Ill. 


e LINOTYPE OPERATOR—for commer- 

cial shop. Plant located in southern city 
with good fishing, hunting, schools and 
college. Write box M-12, THE INLAND 
PRINTER, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 








INSTRUCTIONS 


e SILK SCREEN PRINTINC¢: offers print- 

ers great opportunities for extra income. 
Specialize! Silk screen 100 novelties. Com- 
plete course how to make equipment, how 
to print, 100 ways to sell what you make, 
Build local, national business. Facts free. 
TYPECRAFTERS, 510-K West Susque- 
hanna, Philadelphia 22, Penna. 





LINOTYPE-INTERTYPE INSTRUCTION 
Ohio Linotype School 
Logan, Ohio 





MOTOR CONTROL AND EQUIPMENT 


e CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline- 

Westinghouse Motor and control equip- 
ment for printing machinery, 3405 W. 47th 
Street, Chicago 32, Illinois. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


@ PRESSROOM FOREMAN or mechanical 

superintendent wanted by fully experi- 
enced man. 29 years experience in high 
grade process color and halftone printing 
and cold embossing. 10 years as head 
foreman of letterpress and composing 
room. Write Box M-18, INLAND PRINTER, 
309 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 


e SUPERINTENDENT — Experienced in 

letterpress and offset. Sound knowledge 
of all departments. Production, job plan- 
ning, estimating, customer servicing, etc. 
Age 46. Write Box M-13, The Inland Print- 
er, 309 West Jackson Blvd., Chicago 6, 
Illinois. 








STATIONERY 


@ WEDDING INVITATIONS and other en- 

graved stationery for fine quality. 
Siegrist Engraving Co., 924 Oak St., Kan- 
sas City 13, Mo. 





STITCHING WIRE 


CMEC TYPE 


for more than 20 years ACME has satisfied 
customers with type—fonts, lines, sorts, all-slug 
composition, etch proofs, etc. Write for 

catalog, 633 Plymouth Court, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


ACME TYPE FOUNDRY 
Write for the NEW PERFECTION 


PRINTERS CATALOG 


Complete Up-to-Date Information about 
Printers Supplies and Machinery 
SENT FREE ON REQUEST 


PERFECTION TYPE - INC. 


Dept. IP ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA 






















e SPECIFY PRENTISS Stitching Wire. 

Over ninety-three years of wire draw- 
ing experience. Supplied in coils or on 
spools. Sold by leading dealers everywhere. 





TYPE FOUNDERS 


@ DURABLE FOUNDRY TYPE: Attractive 

faces, always dependable. Write for cir- 
cular. Northwest Type Foundry, Minne- 
apolis 15, Minn. 
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the First Chore 


for the commercial printing plant and bindery 





@ Cuts Costs 
@ Does a Better Job 


@ Automatically Stitches up 
to 9000 Signatures an hour 
(2 stitches, 2 up) 


@ Up— Up— Up go time and labor 
costs—so down—down—down must go 
time-and-labor-wasting operations. The 
Rosback Saddle Gang Stitcher does 
exactly that. 


This stitcher eliminates entirely the 
hand -collating of signatures — collating 
and stitching are combined into a 
single operation. Labor costs are cut at 
least 50% as compared to hand stitching. 


The stitching operation is completely 
automatic. Operators simply feed the 
signatures onto the saddle and the ma- 
chine does both the collating and stitch- 
ing in one smooth, steady, fast-moving, 
automatic operation. The stitching is 
spaced accurately and uniformly —auto- 


saddle gang 


matically staggered so stitches do not 
pile up to break out under pressure of 
cutter clamp when thin books are trim- 
med. You not only save money with a 
Rosback, but you also keep your stitch- 
ing on schedule. 


TWO MODELS 


Rosback Saddle Gang Stitchers are made 
in two models: Model No. 204 places 
any number of wire stitches from 1 to 4 
inclusive, and No. 210 any number from 
1 to 10 inclusive, in each book or booklet, 
or in each gang when job is printed 
two-or-more-up. 


Because it is easy to set, the Rosback 
Saddle Gang Stitcher shows nearly as 
big a time saving per thousand on runs 
of 1,000 or 2,000 as on 25,000 and up. 


Your Rosback Dealer will be glad to 
help you select the Rosback Saddle Gang 
Stitcher that will best serve your needs. 
Or, write us for descriptive bulletin 
that gives all the unusual advantages 
of the Rosback Saddle Gang Stitcher. 


F.P.ROSBACK COMPANY ¢« Benton Harbor, Mich. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF PERFORATORS 


GANG STITCHERS AND PAPER PUNCHING MACHINES 












































‘THE LAST WORD 


BY WAYNE V. HARSHA, EDITOR 
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* This business of declining profits in the printing in- 
dustry is something that worries most printing plant 
executives—so much so, in fact, that the annual con- 
vention of the Printing Industry of America, Inc., in St. 
Louis this month devoted considerable attention to 
what is happening to profits in the printing business. 
There’s a big difference in profit percentages before 
taxes and what’s left after taxes. We are constantly 
amazed at the number of printing employees who have 
a wholly erroneous idea of what the profits really are 
for the owner. Some of them even imagine that the 
boss makes as much as 25 per cent on each and every 
job! And the same employees have an equally wrong 
idea of the salaries made by printing plant executives. 
Just to show you what’s been happening to profits in 
the past five years, just take a look at these figures: 
% Profit Before Taxes % Profit After Taxes 


1947 9.39 5.26 
1948 8.95 5.82 
1949 7.39 4.34 
1950 8.60 5.38 
1951 6.89 3.45 


Just what delegates who attended the PIA convention 
will or can do about the situation remains to be seen, 
but it is apparent something needs to be done now. 


* And here may be one reason why profit percentages 
in the printing business have been going steadily down 
in the past five years. 

The Union Employers Section of the Printing In- 
dustry of America made a study not long ago of wages 
of employees in the commercial printing industry, and 
found that those wages had not only kept pace with the 
cost of living but had passed the rise in living costs. 
Since 1941, wages in the printing industry have increased 
as follows: 


Hand compositors .............. 120.0 per cent 
PI Set Lens cs boten cane 121.3 per cent 
PEC OMEMNIE 5.5500 eh00206 08 134.1 per cent 
Nf. er = 126.8 per cent 
Bintlery Women: ....6 055.2... 148.3 per cent 


But during that very same period, the cost of living, 
as measured by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 
United States Department of Labor, had increased 89.3 
per cent. 


%* If you'll look at our masthead on page 3, you'll see 
two little red symbols, one of which reads “ABC.” 
Those letters stand for “Audit Bureau of Circulations,” 
a co-operative association of advertisers, advertising 
agencies and publishers for the verification of circula- 
tion. Around those three letters appears the phrase, 
“Audited Paid Circulation.” That symbol and phrase 
are a statement of our distribution policy: THe INLAND 
PRINTER is paid for by subscribers like you, and our cir- 
culation records (on all subscribers) are subjected 
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regularly to rigid, exhaustive inspection by ABC’s 
highly trained auditors. 

Once a year ABC’s auditors give us a detailed, ac- 
curate, verified account of everyone who pays to receive 
THE INLAND PRINTER: who and where they are, how 
many they add up to; what their titles, their work and, 
consequently, their job-interests are . . . and many 
more facts that check and double check the exact num- 
ber and the exact kind of subscribers we are reaching. 

Editorially, the main objective of all good business 
papers is to help readers do their jobs quicker, more 
efficiently, and at.a greater profit. With the ABC audit 
telling us regularly and authoritatively just who, what, 
and where our subscribers are, we have the soundest 
of formulas for selecting and publishing the kind of 
articles and features in which our subscribers have a 
marked on-the-job interest. 

Research shows that many subscribers find business 
paper advertising just as helpful as editorial content. 
Some, in fact, draw no line between the two, taking 
from both ads and articles the “how to” that results 
in a job’s being done faster, better and usually more 
economically. 

Advertisers, like IP’s editors, take the ABC audit 
seriously. Knowing the facts on the who, what, where 
and how-many of THE INLAND PrinTER subscribers helps 
each to answer these decisive questions: 

(1) Are these subscribers in the particular field I 

, want to reach with the story on my product or 
service? 

(2) If so, are they in my particular segment of it? 

The advertiser who asks himself these questions and 
decides that our particular subscribers are his logical 
audience then carries the same responsibility IP’s 
editors carry: service to the reader. So, in the editorial 
and advertising pages, you’re in the driver’s seat. 

THE INLAND PRINTER is proud to be one of the more 
than 370 business publications, each paid for by sub- 
scribers, that are audited by ABC, whose thorough, 
all-inclusive, documented evidence—in the hands of 
IP’s editors and our advertisers—leaves very little 
room for guesswork. 


% One of our English contemporaries, Papyrus by 
name, has inspired us, typographically speaking, with a 
little poem called “Str8 Typography.” It so amused us 
that we give it to you here for whatever it may be 
worth, if anything: 

“There was a lad named Willie T8, who loved a lass 
called Annie K8. He asked if she would be his m8, but 
K8 said w8.” 

“His love for K8 was very gr8—he told her it was 
hard to w8, and begged to know at once his f8—but 
K8 said w8. 

“Then he grew sed8, but soon he hit a faster g8, and 
for another m8 went str8. Now K8 can w®8!” 
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CROMWELL PAPERS-7¢p 


with distributors throughout the world 


There must be a reason why any group 

of products enjoys a world-wide accept- 

ance. With Cromwell Papers, the reason 

is Quality. If your need is for highly spe- 
cialized protective papers . . . for custom-made 

or machine-made bags . . . for a perfectly tem- 
pered tympan... write, wire or call for a Cromwell 
representative to discuss it with you. 


CROMWELL PAPER COMPANY 
4801-33 South Whipple Street e Chicago 32, Illinois 


“Up-to-date supplementary sheets for Cromwell's Handbook of Military Packaging 











.. «special 
prepared 


outstanding 
distributors 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham—Strickland Paper Co. 
Montgomery—Atkinson Paper Co. 

ARKA 


Little Rock—Arkansas Paper Co. 
ARIZON 


Phoenix—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Tuscon—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

CAILFORNIA 
Fresno—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Longbeach—Blake, Moffit: & Towne 
Los Angeles—Blake, Moffitt & 


Towne 
Oakland—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Sacramento—Blake, Moffitt & 


Towne 

San Bernadino—Blake, Moffitt & 
‘owne 

San Diego—Blake, Moffitt & 


‘owne 
San. Francisco—Blake, Moffitt & 


‘owne 

Santa Rosa—Blake, Moffitt & 
Towne 

San Jose—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 

Stockton—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
LORADO 

Denver—Butler Paper Co. 

Pueblo—Butler Paper Co. 


Colorado Springs—Butler Paper Co. 


CONNECTICUT 
Hartford—Rourke-Eno Paper Co. 
New Haven—Rourke-Eno Paper Co. 


Tampa—E. C. Palmer & Co. Ltd. 
Miami—E. C. Palmer & Co. Ltd. 
Jacksonville—Jacksonville 
Paper Co. 
GEORGIA 
Atlanta—Vulcan Paper Co. 
Atlanta—Somerville Seybold 


are now available on request” 





Macon—Dillard Paper Co. 
IDAHO 

Boise—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
ILLINOIS 


Chicago—Bermingham & Prosser 
Chicago—Chicago Paper Co. 
Chicago—J. W. Butler Paper Co. 
Peoria—Peoria Paper Co. 
Decatur—Decatur Paper Co. 
Quincy—lIrwin Paper Co. 
Champaign—Crescent Paper Co. 
Springfield—Capital City Paper Co. 


Ft. Wayne—Butler Paper Co. 
Indianapolis—Crescent Paper Co. 
Terre Haute—Mid-States Paper Co, 


Des Moines—Pratt Paper Co. 
Sioux City— Western Newspaper 
Union 
KANSAS 
Wichita— Western Newspaper 
inion 
KENTUCKY 
Lovisville—Rowland Paper Co. 
LOUISIANA 
New Orleans—E. C. Palmer & Co. 
Shreveport—Louisiana Paper Co. 


Augusta—Carter Rice & Co. 
MARYLAND 


Baltimore—Baltimore Paper Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston—Carter Rice & Co. 
Springfield—Bulkley Dunton & Co. 
Worcester—Chas. A. Esty Paper Co. 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit—Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Grand Rapids—Central Michigan 
Paper Co. 
Kalamazoo—Bermingham & 
Prosser Co. 
Lansing— Weissinger Paper Co. 
MINNESOTA 
Duluth—John Boshart Paper Co. 
Minneapolis—Paper Supply Co. 
ST. Paul—John Leslie Paper Co. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Meridian—Newell Paper Co. 
West Jackson—Jackson Paper Co, 


Kansas City—Bermingham & 
Prosser Co. 

St. Lovis—Butler Paper Co. 

St. Lovis— Bermingham & Prosser Co. 
MONTANA 

Billings— Western Newspaper Union 

Butte— Ward Thompson Paper Co. 
NEB 


Lincolin— Western Newspaper Union 
Omaha—Field Paper Co. 
NEVADA 


Reno—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 


NEW JERSEY 
Newark—Central Paper Co. 
Trenton—Central Paper Co. 

NEW MEXICO 
Albuquerque—Butler Paper Co. 

NEW YORK 
New York—Bulkley Dunton & Co. 
Buffalo—Alling & Cory Co. 
Rochester—Alling & Cory Co. 
Syracuse—Alling & Cory Co. 
Utica—Alling & Cory Co. 

NORTH CAROLINA 
Greensboro—Dillard Paper Co. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Greenville—Dillard Paper Co. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Fargo— Western Newspaper Union 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Sioux Falls—Sioux Falls Paper Co. 
OHIO 


Cincinnati— Chatfield Paper Co. 
Cleveland—Union Paper & 

Twine Co. 
Columbus—Central Ohio Paper Co. 
Dayton—Central Ohio Paper Co. 
Toledo—Central Ohio Paper Co. 

OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma City— Western News- 
paper Union 
Tulsao—Tulsa Paper Co. 

OREGON 
Portland—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Bethlehem— Wilcox-Walter- 

Furlong Paper Co. 
Harrisburg—Alling & Cory Co. 
Philadelphia— Wilcox-Walter- 

Furlong Paper Co. 
Pittsburgh—Alling & Cory Co. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Providence—Carter, Rice & Co. 
TENNESSEE 
B A-S 


ad 
Paper & Co. 
Memphis— Western Newspap 


Chott 








Union 
Nashville—Bond-Sanders 
Paper Co. 
Knoxville—Dillard Paper Co. 
TEXAS 


Austin—Carpenter Paper Co. 
Dallas—E. C. Palmer Co. Ltd. 
El Paso—Carpenter Paper Co. 


Ft. Worth— Southwestern Paper Co. 


Harlingen—Carpenter Paper Co. 

Houston—E. C. Palmer & Co. Ltd. 

San Antonio—Carpenter Paper Co. 
UTAH 


Salt Lake City— Western News- 
paper Union 
VIRGINIA 
Richmond— Wilson Paper Co. 








WASHINGTON 
Seattle—Blake, Moffit & Towne 
Spokane—Blake, Moffit & Towne 
Spokane—Spokane Paper & 

Stationery 
Tacoma—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston—Central Ohio 
Paper Co. 
WISCONSIN 
Green Bay—Steen Macek 
Paper Co. 
Milwaukee—Nackie Paper Co. 
Neenah—Sawyer Paper Co. 
Stevens Point—Point Paper 
Products Co. 
WASHINGTON D. C. 
Washington, D. C.—Franke Parsons 
Paper Co. 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 
CANADA 
Toronto (Ontario) 
Wilson-Munro Co. Ltd. 
Vancouver (B. C.) 
Columbia Paper Co. 
Winnipeg (Manitoba) 
Mid-West Paper Ltd. 
Montreal (Quebec) 
Wilson-Munroe Co. Ltd. 
FOREIGN DISTRIBUTORS 
Engeby Grafisk A. S. 
Bergen, Norway 
Trygve M. Engeby A-S 
P. O. Box No. 893, Oslo, Norway 
Pichler & Engeby A-B 
Postigire 251975, Kingsgetan 48 
Stockholm, Sweden 
Tecnigrafica S. A. 
Avenida N. S. de Fatima 
86—AE72 A&B 
Rio De Janeiro, Brazil 
Evelyn Haddon & Co. Ltd. 

62 Eloff St. Ext, P. O. Box 4737 
Johannesburg, Union of South Africa 
Papeteries de Montevrain 
109 Quaide Valmy, Paris 10e, France 
Sueco-American 
P. O. Box No. 1674 
Caracas, Venezuela 
A. C. Ransom Philippine Corp. 
144 Juan Luna, Manila, Philippines 
FAG, Ltd. 

P. O. Box No. 166 
Lausanne, Switzerland 
B. Winstone & Sons Ltd. 

50 Stamford St. 

London S. E. 1 ,England 
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Free for the asking! © 















NEW 


Iintertype 
C,H,V,F,G 


Catalog 


IT’S NEW! It’s designed for easy use and quick refer- 
ence! It’s a comprehensive 80-page book that pictures 
and describes INTERTYPE® NON-MIXER and MIXER line- 
composing machines. This catalog contains: 


> FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS of streamlined 
Intertype C, H, V, F, G line composing machines. 

®» QUICK-READING DATA on the specific uses and 
advantages of each model. 


»> A HANDY CHART on the magazine equipment 
available with Intertype machines plus helpful in- 
formation on magazines and matrices. 


» EASY-REFERENCE CHART of standard and 
optional equipment for the various models. 


>» FOUR MAJOR SECTIONS on Intertype features 
that speed your composition, produce better slugs, 
promote safety and operating convenience, simplify 
maintenance. 


> COMPLETE SECTION showing recent Intertype 
machine improvements. 





Ask an Intertype representative for your FREE copy of 
this important new catalog, or write to your nearest 
Intertype District Office. Century Schoolbook and Futura Bold 


Look to Progressive INTERTY PE 





INTERTYPE CORPORATION, Brooklyn 2, Chicago 10, Los Angeles 15, San Francisco 11, New Orleans 10, Boston | 
In Canada: Toronto Type Foundry Co. Ltd.: Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver, Halifax 





